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PREFACE. 


Jid^ANY  of  thefe  papers,  which  are  now  col- 
le tied  into  two  'volumes,  have  been  before  printed, 
and  of  fever al  of  them  there  has  been  more  than 
one  imprejfwn.    By  this  mode  of  publication  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  correiling  many  er- 
rors, though,  with  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  for  the  amendment  of  the  work  in  general,  I 
am  yet  very  fenfible  of  its  imperfeclions.  But 
the  reader  will  difcover  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  it  lefs  unworthy  of  his  regard '; 
and  the  hope  of  being  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  en- 
gaged injludies  of  this  kind  has  converted  the 
trouble  into  pleafure.    Very  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  perfection  of  this  branch  of  the 
profefion,  not  by  the  prefuming  and  vain- glori- 
ous, who  are  ever  mifleading  us ;  but  by  men  of 
indubious  attention,  capable  of  reducing  the 
enervations  they  will  have  many  opportunities 
of  making  into  order,  and  converting  them  to 
practical  ufe  and  advantage. 

»a     ■  Of 
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Of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  women,  of  the  praclice  of  midwifery  in  particu- 
lar, we  have  no  accounts  from  the  earliejt  wri- 
ters butfuch  as  are  very  imperfect,  and  involved 
in  works  which  the  life  of one  man  would  fear  cely 
lefufficient  to  glean  ;  and,  after  all  his  labour, 
his  curiofity  might  be  gratified,  but  he  probably 
would  not,  at  this  period  of  time,  gain  for  him- 
felf,  or  affordto  others,  much  fatisfaBion.  The 
cultivation  of  medicine  at  large,  of  that  branch 
1   of  which  we  are  about  to  treat  in  particular,  is 
of  a  late  date  in  this  country,  which,  to  one 
glance  of  the  eye,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  fieps 
by  which  human  beings  emerge  from  a  fate  oj 
abfolute  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  become  civi- 
lized, and  arrive  at  eminence  in  every  art  and 

fcience.  ~  „ 

In  what  country  medical  knowledge  was  fir jt 
cultivated andreducedintofcientific  order,  cannot 
now  be  traced;  for,  beyond  a  certain  time,  the 
records  are  crowded  with  fable,  and,  being  only 
fupported  by  conjeclure,  are  not  entitled  to  our 
confidence.    But,  long  before  the  efiabhjhment  of 
fy ferns,  there  mujl  have  been  a  time,  when  means 
were  ufed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  and  the  relief 
of  accidents.    There  mujl  alfo  have  been  a  time 
when  the  rude  but  well-meant  endeavours  of  one 
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friend  to  relieve  another  In  dlftrefs  ceafed,  and 
application  was  made  to  thofe  who  were  fuppofed 
to  have  more  information  or  greater  Jkill ;  and 
this  voould  properly  be  the  origin  of  the  art.  By 
what  fleps  or  means  the  Greeks  became  fooner 
and  better  Informed,  in  all  arts  and fciences,  than 
other  nations,  we  cannot  now  decide  ;  whether 
it  depended  upon  the  force  of  their  own  native 
genius,  or  whether  this  knowledge  was  commu- 
nicated by  fome  preceding  or  neighbouring  people. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  were  Informed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  thefe,  as  many  contend,  by 
the  natives  of  India ;  but,  by  whatever  means 
they  acquired  their  Information,  to  the  Greeks 
the  dijlinguijhed  glory  is  due  of  having  conveyed, 
in  their  own  language,  the  rudiments  not  only  of 
medicine,  but  of  almojl  every  art  and fclence,  to 
all  the  wejlern  world.    'The  very  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates has  filled  with  enthufiafm  every  fucceed- 
ing  writer ;  and  all  thofe  of  whom  we  have  been 
accuflomed  to  think  with  veneration,  or  to  Jpeak 
with  refpecl,  have  mentioned  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  held  him  to  our  view  as  an  example  to 
be  imitated,  or  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed. 
Whether  we  confder  his  writings  with  regard 
to  the  morality  which  they  inculcate,  the  liberal 
conducl  which  they  recommend,  the  Jlrong  and 
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exienfm  obfervations  with  which  they  abound,  ' 
or  the  order  and  method  in  which  thefe  are  con- 
veyed,  it  is  not  poftible  to  withhold  our  efieem. 
He  had  likewife  the  good  fortune  of  writing  m  a 
language  which  was  not  only  known,  but  fpoken 
with  clajjical  purity  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  ;  for  Hippocrates  lived,  near  five  hundred 
1  years* before  the  Chrijtian  era,  and  the  Grecian 
was  the  popular  language  at  Conftantinople, 
even  at  the  time  when  this  city  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  Greeks 
alfio  maintained  their  fuperiority  in  literature  and 
arts  for  a  long  time  after  their  political  fiove- 
reignty  was  loft.    But  f  there  be  any  progrejive 
power  in  the  human  mind,  if  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage obtained  in  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
the  knoivkdge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
of  a  more  correcl  anatomy  and  phyfiology  at  large, 
by  the  application  of  chemifiry,  by  a  more  copi- 
ous materia  medica,  by  the  records  of  experience, 
or  by  many  collateral  arts  which  medicine  calls 
in  to  its  aid,  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
Hippocrates  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  the 
,uide  of  Phyficians  at  the  prefient  time,  or  as 
having  limited  either  the  perfection  or  extent _  oj 
the  art ;  but  'as  an  illuftrious  fipecimen  of  ancient 
medical  knowledge  and  practice.    And  if  this 

obfiervatwn 
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obfervation  holds  good  with  rcfpetl  to  Hippo- 
crates, it  will  have  more  force  when  applied  to 
all  his  tranfcribers  and  commentators,  who  feem 
to  have  loft,  in  their  attachment  to  him,  the  ufe 
of  their  own  rcafon  'and  judgment.     To  the 
Greeks  we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Arif- 
totle  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great',  and, 
when  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
frjl  object  of  their  conquerors  was,  to  acquire 
pojjejfion  of  their  knowledge.    With  other  arts 
and fciences,  the  Greeks  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  injlruSlors  of  the  Romans  in  medicine  ;  and, 
allowing  for  fame  change  in  the  arrangement, 
the  addition  of  what  he  had  co/lecJed  from  other 
writers,  a  few  improvements  in  furgery,  and 
the  local  application  of  principles  before  known, 
Celius,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the firf  century, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  tranjcriber  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

"The  flourijhing  /late  of  the  Romans  was  of 
Jhort  duration.  The  empire  was  divided  into 
the  eafern  and  wejlern  in  the  fourth  ceniury. 
Rome,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  latter,  was 
taken  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  under 
whofe  fubjeSiion  it  remained;  and  the  Romans 
ceajed  to  fpeak  the  Latin  language  in  the  begin- 
ning of  thefeventh  century.    But  neither  the 
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conquefl  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  nor  that  of 
Alexandria  under  the  Caliph  Omar,  nor  the. 
permanent  fubjeaion  of  Conftantinople  by  Ma- 
homet the  fecond  in  the  fif  teenth  century,  ex- 
tlnguijhed  that  knowledge,  and  thofe  arts,  which 
had  been  fo  long  and  fo  fir enuoujly  cultivated  and 
exercifed.    From  the  defiru5ion  of  the  library 
at  Alexandria  were  produced  the  fchools  of 
Antioch  and  Haran,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
Arabian  fchools,  the  principal  medical  writers 
of  which  were  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar, 
and  Albucans,    The  fentiments  and  manners  of 
no  people  could  be  lefs favourable  to  learning  than 
thofe  of  the  Arabians ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
in  every  hiflory,  that,  when  they  fpoiled  Alex- 
andria, their  intention  was  to  defiroy  all  kinds 
of  fcience,  by  burning  the  magnificent  libraries 
which  had  been  there  called  and  every  book 
which  efcaped  the  general  havock  was  preferred 
by  the  care  or  partiality  of  private  men.  The 
writings  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  were  chiefly, 
though  imperfectly  tranfcribedfrom  the  Greeks ; 
except  that  an  account  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  of 
a  few  other  difeafes  of  lefs  conference,  was  fir jt 
Xiven  by  the  Arabians  ;  and  that  Avicenna  was 
the  fir  ft  who  defcribed  the  forceps,  an  infiru- 
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went  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  delivering  wo- 
men  in  cafes  of  difficulty,  preserving  at  the  fame 
time  the  life  of  the  child. 

After  the  deftruclion  of  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria, the  Grecian  manufcripts,  which  were 
Preferved,  were  atfo  tranflated  into  the  Syriac, 
Perfian,  and  Indian  languages ;  and  the  learned 
were  difperjed  in  different  countries.  For  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  767,  Almanzur,  the 
founder  and  Caliph  o/'Bagdat,  fent  for  a  fkilful 
and  learned  phyfician from  India  ;  which  I  men- 
tion, as  it  feems  to  explain  an  obfervation  made 
by  the  Raja  of  Kifhenagur,  and  reported  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Halhed,  in  the  pref  ace  to  his  Per- 
fian Grammar,  without  any  violence  to  other 
chronologies.  'Thus  wars  and  apparent  devafia- 
tion  became,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the 
means  of  dijfujing  learning  over  many  countries 
which  might  otherwife  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance. 

But  the  firjl  fchools  from  which  the  wejlern 
part  of  Europe  derived  their  knowledge  were 
eftablifhed  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and 
the  mofi  famous  of  thofe  in  which  the  art  of  me- 
dicine was  taught  were  at  Padua^  where  all  who 
aimed  at  excellence  reforted  with  the  view  of 

purfuing 
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purfuing  their  fiudies,  or  of  qualifying  themfehes 
for  praclice.    From  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
countries,  from  the  frequent  wars  carried  on  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  or  from  other  caufes , 
the  French  acquired  knowledge,  fchools  were 
efiablifhed,  encouragement  was  given  to  learning, 
many  able  men  arofe,  and  France,  by  its  more 
convenient  fituation  to  Britain  and  the  northern 
nations,  in  their  efieem,  fucceeded  Italy  in  lite- 
rary reputation  ;  and  Paris  and  Montpeher 
were  the  places  to  which  fudents  refortedfor 
jnfiruclion,  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 


About  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
Julius  Csefar  made  a  defcent  from  Gaul  into 
Britain,  a  country  then  but  little  known,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a  very  uncivilized 
fiate  ;  perhaps  not  one  degree  more  enlightened 
than  the  Indians,  whom  their  pofierity  after- 
wards difcovered  in  America,     "the  Romans 
continued  long  enough  in  Britain  to  humble  the 
ferocious  fpirit  of  the  natives,  to  prepare  them 
for  civilization,  and  to  teach  fome  of  thofe  arts 
by  which  the  evils  of  their  fiate  might  be  lejfened, 
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arid  fame  of  the  comforts  of  life  acquired.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  the  ifland,  fuch 
of  the  natives  as  after  an  impotent  oppoftion 
to  their  arms,  and  a  rejection  of  their  govern- 
ment, had  been  driven  to  the  diftant  parts,  pour- 
ed  with  irrefftible  fury  on  thofe -who  had  been 
fubjetled  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  the 
Saxons  were  called  in  to  affifl  and  to  protect 
them.    Subjection  is  ufually  the  lot  of  thofe  who 
receive  political  protection  ;  the  Saxons  ajfumed 
the  government  of  Britain,  and  being  but  little 
more  civilized  than  thofe  they  came  to  defend, 
could  afford  few  opportunities  of  improvement ; 
and  the  Danes,  in  their  fubfequent  invafions, 
reduced  the  fmall  advancement  which  the  Britons 
had  made  towards  learning,  notwithftanding  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  Alfred,  about  the 
year  900.    'The  Norman  conquejl  took  place  in 
1066,  and  the  change,  with  all  its  difadvantages^ 
was  productive  of  fome  general  good  to  the  na- 
tion ;  but  the  great  profpeel  of  literary  improve- 
ment arofe  towards  the  conclufon  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Richard  the  Firjl  undertook  his 
crufade  to  the  Holy  Land.    But  it  appears  that 
there  was  not  a  fingle  man  in  his  whole  army 
who  underflood  the  Grecian  or  Syrian  languages ; 
fo  that  without  any  advantage  to  balance  the  lofs 

of 
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of  his  fubjeBs  or  the  expenditure  of  his  wealth, 
he  and  his  people  returned  to  England  as  igno- 
rant as  they  departed.    During  all  this  barren 
and  dreary  time,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  years,  the  excellence  of  the 
Britons  feems  to  have  been  in  the  Jtrength  of 
their  arms,  mention  being  fcarce  made  of  any 
man  who  had  a  claim  to  be  confidered  as  learned 
in  any  fcience,  before  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived 
m  the  thirteenth  century.     He  was  a  man  en- 
dowed with  a- very  fuperior  genius,  who,  among 
other  branches  of  philofophy,  applied  him/elf  to 
chemiftry,  which  he  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfe&ion  than  his  predeceffors  of  any  age  or  na- 
tion, as  well  as  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
modern  improvements.    A  few  other  names  of 
medical  men  are  recorded,  as  Richardus  Angli- 
cus,  Nicholas  de  Ferneham,  Johannes  de 
San'ao  iEgidio  or  Giles,  Hugh  of  Evefham, 
and  Gilberts  Anglicus  *  ;  but  John  a  Gad- 
defden  was  the  firfi  Englishman,  according  to 
Dr.  Friend,  who  acquired  Sufficient  reputation 
to  be  appointed  Phyfician  jo  the  Court,  which 
Gaddefden  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second.    His  work,  which  he  called  the  "  Rofa 
Anglicana?  ™as  never  printed  in  England  ; 
*  See  Aikin's  Biographical  Memoirs. 
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and  if  it  is  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks, 
and  perhaps  of  fome  other  phyfcians  of  his  time, 
he  may  deferve  the  fever  ity  of  that  cenfure  which 
has  been  unfparingly  pafjed  upon  him.  But 
furely  much  allowance  is  to  he  made,  and  fome 
honour  muji  be  given,  to  the  firjl  man  in  any 
country,  zvho,  by  diftinguifoing  himfelf,  was  pre- 
f erred  to  a  place  of  fuch  high  trufi  and  impor- 
tance. About  the  fame  time  lived  John  Ardern, 
a  Surgeon  of  great  reputation  at  Newarke  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  zvho  compofed  many  works, 
none  of  which  have  been  printed,  except  his 
treatife  on  the  "  Fijlula  in  Ano" 

Knowledge  mufi  be  introduced  mto  every 
country  in  fome  one  or  more  of  thefe  ways  ;  it 
muji  be  gained  by  the  induflry  and  genius  of  the 
natives  ;  by  communication  with  other  nations  in 
which  it  already  exifs ;  or  the  rudiments  muji 
be  acquired  in  fome  other  nation,  and  then  carried 
to  greater  perfection  by  the  induflry  and  genius 
of  thofe,  who  originally  received  their  inftru£lion 
from  foreigners.  If  knowledge  was  conveyed 
from  the  Babylonians  or  Indians  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, thofe  would  probably  afford  an  example  of 
the  fir  ft  \  the  Greeks  of  the  fecond;  and.  all 
"Europe  would  be  an  example  of  the  third.  But 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  would  in  the  beginning 
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&  exceedingly  flow,  in  every  nation  ;  and  evcTt 
Juppojing  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  not  di- 
vertedfrom  the  purjuit  by  more  favoured  ob- 
jetlsy  it  would  be  long  before  men  thus  circum- 
fanced  could  be  put  into  competition  with  a  peo- 
ple already  informed.    'The  abilities  of  particular 
men  would  very  often  be  loft  by  their  death ;  and, 
if  they  were  difpofed  to  convey  their  knowledge 
by  writing,  the  number  of  copies  would  be  com- 
paratively  few,  full  of  the  errors  of  the  tran- 
fcribers,  and  difficult  to  be  underftood,  from  the 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  con- 
fruition  of  the  language,  in  which  they  might  be 
written:    Nor  would  a  people  deferve  the  name 
offiilful  and  learned,  becaufe  there  were  a  few 
men  of  diftinguijhed  abilities  among  them,  but 
becaufe  the  generality  were  fo  well  informed  as 
to  be  able  to  execute  with  aptitude  what  was  re- 
quired of  them  for  the  good  of fociety. 

All  or  the  greater  part  of  the  impediments  to 
the  acquiftion  or  diffufon  of  knowledge  in  gene- 
ral, were  happily  removed  in  the  ffteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  by 
John  Fauft  or  Fuft,  a  German,  about  the  year 
i  432.  This  art  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  year  1470,  by  William  Canton,  who  hired 
himfelfas  a  fervant  at  Cologn,/o/-  the  purpofe 
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of  qualifying  himfelf  as  a  working  printer. 
'There  are  two  books,  it  is  /aid,  which  were 
printed  by  him  before  his  return,  oj  one  of  which 
we  Jhall  have  occafion  to  take  notice.  Another 
event  extremely  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  medicine  took  place  early  in  the  next  century , 
that  is,  in  the  year  1 5 1 8  ;  which  was  the  efla- 
blijhment  of  the  College  of  Phyfcians  in  London, 
by  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth., 
The  words  of  the  charter  of  the  college  denote  its 
view,  Improborum  hominum  qui  medicinam, 
&c. \  audaciam  compefcere  ;  and  the  kind  of 
infitution,  inftitutarum  civitatum  in  Italia  ex- 
emplum  imitati  ;  and  the  perfons  to  whom  it 
was  granted,  gravium  virorum  dodtorum,  &c. ; 
prccibus  inclinati.  For  certain  purpofes,  pro- 
moting the  good  of fociety,  thefe  men  were  dire  ti- 
ed to  form  a  college,  which  muft  fignify  their 
feleclion  ;  with  powers  for  their  internal  regula- 
tion, as  forcible  as  t ho fe  ever  granted  to  any 
other  univerfily  or  college  ;  provided  fuch  regu- 
lations only  were  made  and  executed  as  promoted 
thoje  interefts  of  fociety  which  were  committed 
to  their  truft.  And  I  mention  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  becaufe  thefelecling  power  of  the  Fellows  of 
this  College,  though  allowed  to  all  others,  has 
been  difputed  by  fame  good  men-,  who  perhaps 

did 
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did  not  recolleB  that,  before  its  ejlablijhment) 
the  art  of  medicine  was  pratlifed  without  re- 
flraint,  in  this  country,  by  men  as  bold  as  they 
were  ignorant ;  nor  forefee  that,  if  it  was 
annulled,  the  art  would,  in  all  probability ,  de- 
cline into  its  primitive  ftate  of  ignorance  and 
confufion.    It  would  moreover  be  eafily  proved, 
that  fince  the  year  1 5 1 8  there  have  been  at  all 
times  phyfwians  of  dijlinguijhed  abilities  and  emi- 
nence, and  that  the  general  literature  of  this 
country  has  been  in  many  inftances  very  eff equ- 
ally ajfifiedby  this  College, 

One  of  the  firfi  booh  printed  by  Caxton  was 
"  Bartholomew  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum."  He 
is  named  in  the  firfi  tranfiation,  which  was  made 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  Ear Is  of  'Berk- 
ley, as  B.  Glanville,  but  the  title  of  the  copy  of 
the  book  which  I  have,  probably  Caxton's,  is 
this-"  Incipit  prohemium  de  Proprietatibus 
"  rerumFratris  Bartholomew  anglici,  de  Or  dine 
«  Fratrum  Minor -urn."    Mis  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  Cyclopedia;  and  being  a  book  not  much 
known,  I  allow  my/elf  the  liberty  of  making  an 
extract  from  it,  which  will  fiew  the  nature  of 
the  work.    His  obfervations  on  fire,  which  will 
exhibit  hisphilofophy,  are  in  th»  £dc^ 
forma-De  elemento-De  ignc-Dc  flamma 
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De  fumo  De  carbone — De  fcintilla — De  fa- 
villa — De  cinere. — The  followingfrom  his  chap- 
ter de  infirmitatibus  will  Jhew  his  medicine. — 
De  febre — De  febre  effymera — De  ethica— 
De  febre  putrida — De  fignis  putridas  febris — 
De  febre  cotidiana — De  febre  terciana  et  ejus 
fignis  et  cura — De  quartana  et  ejus  fignis  et 
remediis — De  febre  fimplici  et  compofita.  He 
has  a  chapter  de  obftetrice,  and  another  de 
umbilico,  but  they  both  relate  almojl  wholly  to 
the  management  of  the  child.  A  book  like  this 
promijed  to  be  of  great  fervice  ;  but,  though  the 
circle  tuas  large  and  regular,  it  was  filed,  not 
with  the  obfervations  of  a  man  of  real  know- 
ledge or  experience,  but  with  popular  opinions, 
and  thofe  collecled,  without  much  difcrimination, 
from  other  writers.  A  tranjlaiion  of  this  work, 
by  John  Trevifa,  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde  in  1507,  another  edition  by  Berthelet 
in  1535,  and  I  believe  fever  al  others.  Very few 
medical  books  feem  to  have  been  printed,  about 
this  time;  and  from  the  examples,  their '  lofs  is 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  ' 4  Judy  cy  all  of  Fry  us" 
was  printed  in  1512;  "A  litel  boke  for  the 
"  infirmities  and  grete  Sickenejfc  called  Pefii- 
"  fence;"  which  pajfed  through  ma?iy  editions  ; 
and  "  A  little  Treaty fe  called  the  Gouernail  of 
Vol.  I.  b  "  Hglthe? 
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"  Helthcr    But  in  the  year  1522  Linacre 
publijhed  a  tranflation  of  different  parts  of 
Galen,   which  he  thought  mojt  ufeful  to  be 
known.    The  ability  with  which  thefe  tranjla- 
tions  were  made  is  univerfally  acknowledged, 
and  great  honour  was  juflly  given  to  Linacre  on 
the  occafion.    But  the  Englijh  pratlitioner  did, 
not  reap  much  advantage  from  the  work  ;  for 
though  there  might  not  have  been  fix  men  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  able  to  read  or  tranflate 
Greek,  and  probably  fome  hundreds  who  under- 
food  Latin,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
grangers  to  both  the  languages ;  and  of  this 
Linacre  himfelffeems  to  have  beenfenfible  ;  for 
he  immediately  afterwards publijhed  his  »  Rudi- 
menta  Grammatica  Linguae  Latins.      A  or 
can  I  here  help  lamenting  two  defers  even  m 
Union's  p/an  ;  one,  when  the  college  was  ejla- 
blijhed,  that  he  did  not  encourage  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  on  medicine,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  college  ;  a  defeZ  feen  by  the  efl abb  hers  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  publijhed  Juch  papers 
in  their  tranfaBions,   a  place  by  no  means 
proper  for  them',   the  other,  that  he  did  no 
Lllifi  his  works  in  EaA  when  they  ™uld 
lav    been  generally  read,  have  afforded  imme- 
diate inJiruBion,  flood  as  good  examples  jnd 
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taught  a  proper  method  of  writings.    It  was  not 
dene,  and  the  Englifh  medical  writers  returned 
to  their  'former  Jiyle  ;  and  for  many  years  little 
real  progrefs  in  knoivledge  was  made,  nor  any 
titles  heard  of  but  thofe  of  Urynals,  Judgment  of 
Urynes,  Anatomies  of  Urynes,  Trefuries  of 
Helth,   Mirrours  of  Helth,  Anthidotaries, 
Breuiaries  of  Helth,  the  Trefures  of  poore 
Men,  Herbals,  and  the  like,  by  medycyners  and 
aflronomers.    But  about  the  year  1540  fome  at- 
tempts were  made  to  tranflate  books  of  reputation 
into  the  Englifh  language  ;  as  Sir  Ulrich  Hut- 
ten  on  the  wood  called  Guaiacum  that  healeth 
the  Frenche  Pockes,    by  Pay n ell,  Canon  of 
Marten  Abbey,  who  had  alfo  tranflated  many 
other  books  about  1533;  ^3e  Caftell  of  Helthe 
by  Sir  Tho>  Elyot,  who  was  not  a  phyfician ; 
Albertus  Magnus  j    Prognofticacions  out  of 
the  books  of  Ypocras,  Auicen,  &c.  and  the 
Qu_eftionarie  of  Cyrurgyens,  with  the  formu- ._. 
larie  of  lytell  Guydo  in  Cyrurgie.     In  the 
year  1540  was  alfo  pub lifhed  the  firfl  book  on 
the  fubjecl  of  midwifery  in  England  *,  called 

*  Dr.  Combe  has  in  his  poffeffwn  the  identical  manufcript 
copy  of  this  work,  which  was  prefented  to  Catherine,  $u«„  0f 
Henry  the  Vlllth.    This  copy  is  ftgned  with  the  name  of— ^ 
Jonas,  but  it  does  not  appear  why  the  book  was  afterwards 
publi/lud  by  Raynold  in  his  own  name. 

b  2  «  yfo 
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The  Byrth  of  Mankynde,"  otherwife  named 
«  The  Womans  Booke,"  by  Thomas  Raynold, 
Phyft'wn  ;  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  im- 
printed at  "London,  by  Thomas  Ray,  whofe 
name  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Ames  or  Her- 
bert, in  their  btflory  of  printers.    Mis  was  alfo 
ihefirft  book  which  has  prints  taken  from  very 
neat  drawings.    As  every  one  of  thefe  books 
went  through  fever  al  editions,  we  may  conclude 
they  were  in  high  epmaiion.     Then  (1545) 
came  forth  alfo  an  abridgment  o/Vefalius,  of 
which  the  copies  are  not  fear ce,  under  the  title 
of  "  Compendium  totius  Anatomic  dehneatw 
"cere  Exarata,  per  Thomam  Geminum,  Lcn- 
"  dint"    Geminie  was  an  engraver. 

But  one  of  the  firfi  Englifli  medical  books, 
properly /peaking,  I  take  to  be  »  ajbortand 
profitable  treaiyje  touchinge  the  cure  of  the  dij- 
eafe  called  Morbus  Gallicus  ;  withe  ann  account 
of  the  nature  of  $uickfilver,  by  G.  Baker 
Maifier  of  Chirurgerie,  15  79>"  ^d  thejrj. 

7  t  •  r  „  mflpd  "  An  Excellent  Trea- 
book  in  furgery,  called,  sin 

tyfe  of  wounds  made  with  Gunfiot,  fifcr,;  by 
Thomas  Gale,  Maifier  inChirurgerie,  ( 1 5630 
The  dedication  to  Ambrofe  Pare's  work  ts  dated 
Feb.  8,  1579,  ™d  it  was  tranjlated  into  En&- 
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lifli  in  1634  by  Thomas  Johnfon  ;  fo  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Gale  did  not  precede 
Pare  in  the  recommendation  of  a  more  fimplt 
method  of  treating  gun/hot  wounds.    The  fame 
Tho.  Gale  alfo  printed,  "  An  Encherridion  of 
Chirurgerie,"  and  many  other  works  relating 
both  to  furgery  and  medicine  together  with  the 
"  InjTitution  of  a  Chirurgeon"  Gale  was.a  very 
meritorious  and  indefatigable furgeon.  Near  the 
fame  time  John  Halle,  publifhed  what  he  calls 
the  ff  Chirurgia  Parva  Lanfranci'"  and  John 
Bannifter  "  a  Treatyfe  of  Chirurgerie  ;"  and 
fbon  afterwards  William  Clowes  "  A  briefe 
and  necefjarie  treaty fe  touchynge  the  cure  of  the 
dyfeafe  called  Morbus  Gallicus,  or  Lues  Venerea, 
by  unhions  and  other  approved  waies  of  curing." 
But  there  had  alfo  been  publifhed  in  the  year 
1 5  77'  a  profy  table  treaty  fe  of  the  anatomie  of 
mans  bodie,  compyled  by  that  excellent  chirur- 
geon,  M.  Thomas  Vicary,  Efq.  Sarjaunt  Chi- 
rurgeon  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queene  Marie, 
and  Queene  Elizabeth,  and  alfo  chief e  Surgeon 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hojpitall.     There  was 
alfo  printed  in  1597,  "  The  whole  courfe  of 
Chirurgerie,"  by  Peter  Lowe,  a  Scotchman, 
Aurelian  doclour  in  the  facultie  of  chirurgerie 
at  Paris,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Critical  Enquiry 

b  3  publifhed 
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pub  lifted  about  fifty  years  ago  by  Samuel  Sharp, 
one  of  the  mo/I  expert  and  able  furgeons  this 
country  ever  produced.    I  find  a  jew  books  pub- 
lifhedby  phyficians  about  this  tinu.—"-  AJhort 
"  dificourfe  of  the  mofi  rare  and  excellent  Virtue 
*'  of  Nitre" — "  A  Greene  For  eft,  or  a  Natural 
u  Fffiorie"  by  John  Ma'pfer,  M  A.  and  flu- 
dent  at  Cambridge— "  "the  Hammer  for  the 
"  Stone"  by  Walter  Cane  ;—atid  a  brief e 
treatyfe  called  "  CafleV Farewell  to  Phifickc" 
— "  Stirpium  Adveijaria  Nova  f  erf  act  lis  in- 
"  vefiigatio  luculentaque  acceffio  ad  prifcorum 
"  Materiam  Medicam"—"  The  Benefit  off  the 
"  anncient  Bathes  of  Buckfione,  and  the  Bathes 
"  of  Bathes  ay  de\  by  John  Jones,  Phypian"-*- 
"  Hygeina,  &f,  author e  Timotheo  Brighto, 
«  Cantabrigienfi  Medicine  DoBore and  a 
treatyfe  of  Melancholie,  by  the  fame  author  ; 
"  Praxis  Medicinal  Univerfialis"  C 1 598)'  and 
many  others,  which  Jhew  very  fiatisfaBorily  the 
pains  taken  by  the  Englifti  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  their  own  induftry,  and  by  tranflating  all  the 
works  which  were  then  held  in  particular  efieem. 
But  it  appears  alfo  that  the  progrefs  made  by  the 
Englilh  phyficians  and  furgeons,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  refipeclive  branches  of  the  prof ej/ion, 
had  not  been  very  rapid,  and  that  much  remain- 
ed 
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td  to  be  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  and  particularly  that  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  had  not  been  yet  attended  to, 
unlefs  as  a  part  offurgery. 

In  the  year  1560,  Francis  Bapon,  after-* 
wards  Lord  Verulam,  was  bom,  a  man  whofe 
fame  zvi/l  receive  no  addition  from  any  applaufe 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.    He  was  a 
meteor  from  whofe  luftre  all  nature  received 
fome  light,  and,  though  he  did  not  apply  himfelf 
particularly  to  the  Jludy  of  medicine,  he  has  left 
many  ufeful  obfervations  relating  to  it ;  and  he 
promoted  this,  and  almojt  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge,  by  teaching  and  praBifmg  the  only 
effectual  method  of  acquiring  it. 

In  the  year  1578  William  Harvey  was  bom 
at  Folkfton  in  Kent ;  and,  having  completed  his 
fiudies  at  Cambridge,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Dottor  in  unr 
ufual  and  flattering  terms  of  approbation,  in 
1 602.    In  the  year  1 6 1 5  he  was  appointed  by 
the  College  of  Phyfcians  to  read  the  leclures  on 
anatomy  and  furgery  ;  and  in  thefe  he  firfl pro- 
mulgated his  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  a  difcovery  f0  complete,  that  no  perfon  has 
ever  controverted  onepofition,  or  amended  his  ex- 
planation.   With  all  thefagacity  and  perfever- 

k  4  ance 
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ance  of  a  truly  great  man,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
form  an  entire  hiftory  of  the  generation  of  ani- 
mals, with  that  of  the  preceding  and  accompany- 
ing changes  ;  but  his  Jludies  were  interrupted, 
and  many  of  his  papers  loft,  in  the  time  of  the 
x  civil  war.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  de- 
terminedto  publifh  the  reji,  though  finijhed  with 
admirable  correflnefs,  till  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  folicitations  of  his  intimate  friend  Sir 
George  Ent,  who  fupervfed  the  printing  of 
them*  m  Englifli,  tn  the  year  1653;  but  I  have 
no  other  authority  for  thisfaB  than  the  preface 
to  that  edition.    By  inclination,  or  the  necefity 
of  his  affairs,  Harvey  was  engaged  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  by  which  means  he  got  that 
information  which  enabled  him  to  write  his 
"  Exercitatio  de  parUi,"  and  many  excellent 
obfervations  upon  that  Jubjed,  with  which  his 
works  abound.  He  clearly  entertained  an  opinion 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  the  con- 
jlituent  parts,  and  properties  of  the  blood,  would 
enable  phvficians  to  cure  all  difeafes.    The  dif- 
coveries  which  Harvey  made,  the  many  fubj efts 
which  he  illufrated,  and  the  delicacy  and  patience 
which  he  exercifedin  his  invejligations,  then  un- 
known in  this  country,  entitle  him  to  the  higheft 
honour  as  an  anatomtft,  and  as  a  man  of  faence. 

He 
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He  died  at  eighty  years  of  age,  honoured  and  be- 
loved  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  abilities,  the  ingenu- 
oufnefs  of  his  dfpofition,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his 
manners. 

From  the  gradual  progrefs  of fc'mtce,  or  from 
the  example  of  the  tzvo  illujtrious  men  lafl  men- 
tioned, a  happier  profpeEl  dawned  upon  Britain, 
to  which  I  muji  beg  leave  to  call  your  particular 
attention  *. 

Thomas  Sydenham  was  born  in  the  year 
1624,  and  graduated  Oxford.  He  applied 
him f elf  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  wrote  his 
account  of  the  continued fever  of  the  years  1 66 1 , 
and  three  following  years  ;  which  fever  he  pro- 
bably then  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  one  in  nature. 
But  f  arther  experience  convinced  him  that  there 
were  many  kinds  of  fever,  and  of  thefe  he  has 
given  an  account  to  the  year  1683,  together  with 
dijjertations  on  the  fmall-pox,  hyficric  difea/es, 
dropfy,  gout,  and  many  fporadic  difeajes.  Some 
notice  is  alfo  taken  of  the  difeafes  incident  to 
women  in  childbed,  and  of  ma?iy  of  the  com- 
plaints  of  children.  His  works  were  publifhed 
at  different  times  as  the  occafions  occurred  to  him. 
'fhe  writings  of  Sydenham,  whether  we  con- 
fider  thefagacity  and  order  with  which  the  ob- 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  Preface  was  given  as  an  intro- 
duftory  Lcfture. 

fervations 
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fervations  are  made,  or  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  are  recorded,  have  been  held  by  all  fuccecd- 
ing  phyficians  in  the  highejl  ejleem  ;  and,  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent,  be  has 
been  defervedly  conjidered  as  the  beft  example  of  a 
faithful  obferver  and  practical  phyfician,  though 
it  mujl  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  often  wrong 
in  his  theory,  and  in  fame  injlances  in  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  his  defcriptions  of  dfeafes  are  allotted 
to  be  excellent.    He  died  in  the  year  1689. 

Francis  GlilTon  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  Regius  Profeflbr.    He  was 
one  of  the  phyficians  to  £>ueen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
James  the  firjl.    In  1654  he  publijhed  his 
"  Anatome  Hepatis,"  in  the  internal Jlrutlure  of 
which  vifcus  he  made  fever al  new  obfervations ; 
in  1659,  his  "  Tratlatus  de  Rachitide,"  which 
difeafe  he  was  the  fir  ft  who  dejcribed;  and  after 
fome years  {in  1676)  his  book  "  J)c  Ventriculo 
"  &  Intcjlinis"  in  which  he  firft  took  notice  of 
the  irritability  of  the  fimple fibre  ;  fo  that  he  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
father  of  all  the  docfrine  of  irritability,  Jhce 
unjuflly  attributed  to  Haller,  and  on  which  fo 
many  volumes  have  been  written  without  the 
mention  of  Gliflbn's  name.     He  alfo  publifked 
a  treatife  "  De  Nature?  Fita,"  or  fubttantiac 
energeticae,  which  he  ealls  the  prodromus  of  his 

treatife 
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Treatifede  ventriculo  &  interims,  but  of  this  I 
have  never  feen  a  copy.  Gliffon  lived  to  be  up-* 
wards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age  *,  and  died  at 
Streatham,  to  which  place  he  had  retired. 

Thomas  Willis,  Sedleian  Profeffor  at  Ox- 
ford, was  born  in  the  year  1621,  andpublifhed, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  large  defiign,  his  "  Cerebri 
44  Anatome,  cui  acceffit  Nervorum  Defcriptio  & 
Ci  Ufus,"  in  1663.  In  this  work  he  was  much 
afijled  by  Dr.  Lower,  and  the  drawings  were 
taken  by  the  famous  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 
'The  terms  in  which  Willis  fpeaks  of  Lower  feem 
defcriptive  of  both  their  characters — cujus  cul- 
telli  &  ingenii  aciem,  lubens  agnofco — emicuit 
viri  folertia  plane  admiranda,  nec  non  indefati- 
gabilis  induflria,  nulloque  obice  fiftendus  labor. 
In  1672  he  publijhed  his  work  44  De  Anima 
44  Brutorum"  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  fe- 
y-del to  the  former.  It  is  a  work  of  infinite 
labour,  refieclion,  and  ingenuity,  in  which  he 
defcribes  the  caufes  and  effecls  of  thofe  difeafts 
arifng  from  nervous  influence.  There  are  in 
this  book  four  plates,  three  extremely  fine,  repre- 
fenting  a  differed  oyfter,  a  lobjler,  and  an  earth- 
worm—In  16J3  he  publijhed  the  firfl  part  of 

*  See  the  General  Biographical  Di£lhnary\  dribs  Annual 
Regi/ler  for  the  year  1 767. 

his 
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his  "  Pharmacentice  Rationalis,  five  Dialnha 
de  Medicamentorum  Operationibus  in  Humano 
44  Corpore,"  a  work  compofed  of  anatomical, 
phyfio  logic  al ,  and  practical  obfervations,  with 
matey  curious  plates  of  the  lymphatics,  vafa  vafo- 
rum,  and  other  finer  parts  of  anatomy.  He 
died  before  the  fecond  part  of  this  was  printed ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  it  there  is  a  Jhort  account  of 
his  life  and  writings.   The  works  of  Willis  are 
very  numerous  and  ufeful,  and  bear  indubitable 
marks  of  great  learning,  genius,  a?id  mdufiry, 
but  they  are  Jeldom  Jludied.    Perhaps  his  medi- 
cal works  may  be  too  philofophical  for  practical 
phyficians,  and  his  philofophical  works  too  much 
blended  with  medicine  to  pleafe  philofophers,  but 
there  is  fcarcely  a  fubjetl  relative  to  either  on 
which  light  has  not  been  thrown  by  Dr.  Willis  : 
for  though  he  was  very  much  engaged  and  emi- 
nent in  practice,  he  conjlantly  purfued  the  im- 
provement of  his  profejfion.    He  died  in  the  year 
1 675,  having  founded  a  leclurejhip  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  where  prayers  are 
read  early  for  the  convenience  of  medical  men. 
The  practical  works  of  Willis  were  badly  tran- 
fatedinto  Englifh  in  1685,  and  all  his  writings 
afterward,  in  a  language  fttn-er  very  good,  and 
now  become  obfolete. 

Nathaniel 
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Nathaniel  Highmore  wrote  his  c<  Difquifi- 
"  ones  Anatomical  "  in  1 651 ,  and  "  A  Hijiory 
'*  of  the  Generation  of  Plants  and  Animals"  j 
in  zvhich  it  appears  that  he  made  many  dfcove- 
ries,  particularly  of  the  antrum  in  the  upper 
jaw;  to  which  his  name  has  ever  Jince  been 
given. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  was  Walter  Need- 
ham,  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  who  after- 
wards refded at  Shrewsbury.  He  wrote  '*  D  'f-  : 
"  quijitio  Anatomic  a  de  Format 0  Fa?tu"  a  work 
of  defervedly  high  e/iimation,  in  which  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  treating  not  only  upon  the  con- 
tents  and  economy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  but  upon 
the  lacleals  and  lymphatic  fyjlem,  and  many  other 
anatomical fubjecls. 

In  the  year  1656  Thomas  Wharton  pub- 
lifhed  his  "  Adenographia"  a  work  of  efablifh- 
ed  reputation^  in  zvhich,  among  other  things,  he 
has  obferved  many  things  which  relate  to  the 
gravid  uterus,  this  work  is  quoted  in  the  firft 
edition  o/'Nuck. 

Nathaniel  Henmavv  publijhed  his  "  Aero- 
"  Chalinos"  in  the  year  1677.  This  contains 
the  five  following  trafts «  On  Fermentation 
"  ---Cbylfication--Refpiration---Sanguifl ration 
"  —  J he  good  effecls  of  changing  Air" 

About 
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About  the  fame  time  lived  Walter  Charlton* 
who  publijhed  "  Onomajlicon  Zoicum"  in  the 
year  1668,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
"  Economia  Animalh?  of  which  Sir  George 
Ent  gave  this  character— -opus  maturo  confilio 
inchoatum,  magna  cura  elaboraturn,  ingenio 
denique  et  dodrinafingulari  perfeftum.  Charl- 
ton alfo  publijhed  feveral  other  works,  particu- 
larly "  De  caufts  Catameniorum  et  Uteri  Rheu- 

"  matifmo."  _  . 

In  1668  Dr.  Mayo w  of  Oxford  publijhed 
his  work  intitled  "Opera  omnia  Medico-Phy- 
Jtca"  in  the  German  edition. 

This  work  contains  the  following  effays :— 
1.  Be  Sal-Nitro  et  Spiritu  Nitro-aereo.—2.  De 
Refpiratione.-y  De  Refpiratione  fetus  in  utero 
&  om__ 4.  De  Motu  Hufculari  &  Spiritibus 
Animalibus.-5.  De  Rachitide.  In  thefe  he 
treats  of  many  other  inter  efling  and  curious  fub- 
je&s  which  have  lately  been  much  approved, 
though  the  author  feems  to  have  been  much  neg- 
letJed. 

Dr.  Richard  Lower,  before  mentioned  in  the 
account  of "Willis,  in  1676  pub tfj fhe d his  "  ftac* 
«  tatus  de  Corde,  item  de  motu  et  colore  San- 
"guinis,  et  chyli  in  eum  tranftu" 

<this  celebrated  work  has  many  obfervations 

on 
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on  the  lymphatics,  and  the  receptaculum  chylij 
which  he  confiders  as  their  general  centre,  as 
early  as  Pecquet.  He  alfo  made  many  curious 
anatomical  and phyjiological  experiments,  and  in 
this  work  offer  ts  his  claim  as  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  transfufing  blood. 

The  Chirurgical  Treatifes  of  Richard  Wife- 
man  were  dated  in  1676.  Thefe  are  allowed  to 
have  very  great  merit:  and  Wifeman  may, 
not  unjuflly  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  the  firfi 
Eng\i(h  Jurgeon— "  The  Comes  Chirurgorum" 
containing  Dr.  Read's  Letlures,  was  printed  in 
1686. 

Br.  Nehemiah  Grew  publijhed  feparately, 
though  they  were  afterwards  collected  into  one 
volume,  his  "  Anatomy  of  Plants,"  in  which 
there  are  many  obfervations  re/peeling  the  Jolu- 
tions  off  alts  ;  his  "  Anatomy  of  Roots-Compa- 
"  rative  Anatomy  of  Trunks,"  betzveen  the  years 
1670  and  i68o-«  Cofmologia  Sacra,"  and  fe- 
deral other  works. 

At  the  fame  time  lived  John  Ray,  the  cele- 
brated Botanif. 

Ciopfton  Havers  publijhed  his  «  O/leologia 
Nova"  in  1690. 

In  this  work  he  described  the  mucous  glands 
<J  the  joints,  which  he  discovered,  and  the  inter- 
nal 
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nal  fruclure  and  difeafes  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, &c. 

In  the  year  1695  Ridley  publifiedhis  "  Ana- 
*'  tomy  of  the  Brain"  of  which  he  is  /aid  to 
have  dif covered  the  lymphatic  vefels  ;  and  his 
*•  Qbfervations,"  in  which  he  treats  on  fever  al 
abflrnfe  parts  of  anatomy. 

Dr.  Richard  Morton  publijhed  his  "  Phthi- 
fiologia"  in  1689;  his  "  Vyretologia  feu  de 
"  morbis  acutis  Univerfalibus"  in  1691;  and 
his  work  "  De  febribus  Inflammaioriis"  in  1694. 
Sydenham's  treatment  of  Fevers  was  almoft 
univerfally  antiphlogiflic ;    Morton's,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cordial  and  fudorific  ;  but  we  have 
between  thefe  two  writers  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  either 
method  of  treatment. 

The  frjl  edition  of  Cowper'j  "  Myoiomia 
Reformats  was  publijhed  in  1695  ;  WKeil'j 
-  Anatomy  in  1698. 

By  the  writings  of  thefe  very  eminent  men, 
and  of  many  others  whom  I  might  have  named,, 
particularly  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  it 
appears  that  the  phyf  clans  of  this  country  were 
then  indefatigable  in  the  acquifition  and  improve- 
ment of  fcience  ;  that  they  were  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  know ledge  of  the 
1  Greeks, 
4 
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Greeks,  Romans,  Arabiaps,  Italians,  and 
French,  but  might  fairly  be  put  in  competition 
with  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  if  they  did  not 
excel  thetw,  and  that  all  the  changes  we  have 
feen,  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two  hundred 
years,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyfcians  was  ejlablifhed,  in  the  year 
151 8,  to  the  termination  of  the  feventeenth 
century. 

I  mujl  in  this  -place  beg  leave  to  make  a  di- 
greffion.    In  the  year  1668  Herman  Boerhaave 
was  born  near  Leyden.    He  was  originally  de- 
fgned  for  the  church,  but  was  led  by  inclination, 
and  the  ill  /late  of  his  own  health,  to  apply  him- 
felf,  when  very  young,  to  the  fludy  of  medicine. 
He  graduated  in  the  year  1693,  was  chofen 
Leclurer  on  the  Inflitutes  of  Medicine  in  1 70 1 , 
and  enjoyed  all  the  honours  which  the  univerfity 
could  be/low,  or  the  city  of  Leyden  confer  upon 
him.    He  raifed  the  reputation  of  this  fchool  of 
medicine  beyond  that  of  any  other  in  Europe. 
The  indujlry  of  Boerhaave,  in  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  is  almofl  incredible; 
that  of  any  other  man  compared  with  his  may  be 
called  amusement ;  the  facility  with  which  he 
communicated  this  knowledge  to  others  was  be- 
yond exprefwn  happy ;  and  his  whole  conduB  in 

Vol.  I.  c  every 
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every  religious,  moral,  and fcienttjic  view,  id  the 
highefl  degree  laudable.  He  zvas  honoured  in  his 
life,  and  his  memory  is  univerfally  refpeclcd.  His 
hijiory,  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 
John  ion,  mufl  ever  remain  a  mo  ft  ujejul  ftudy  to 
medical  men,  and  an  example  of  fine  compofition. 
Boerhaave  died  in  the  year  1638. 

Among  the  favourite  ftudents  of  Boerhaave 
was  Alexander  Monro,  who  in  the  year  17 19 
returned  from  Leyden  to  Edinburgh,  a  city  at 
that  time  not  diflinguijhed  by  any  eminence  in 
medicine.    But  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Monro 
being  chofen  Profejfor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  Dr.  Alfton  of  Botany,  they  began  to  give 
Lefiures,  and  by  their  abilities  joon  acquired 
that  high  reputation  which  enabled  them  to  efta- 
blijh  a  fchool  of  medicine,  which  they  had  the 
very  great  fatisfaclion  of  rafing  to  an  equal  de- 
cree of  honour  with  that  of  any  preceding  or 
prefcnt  time.     Dr.  Monro  died  in  the  year 
1767  having  behind  him  many  valuable  works, 
which  were  afterward  collected  into  one  volume 
and  publijhed  by  his  fan  Dr.  Donald  Monro. 
By  this  eftablijhment,  the  further  advantage  was 
vained  to  Britain  of  having  at  Edinburgh  a  fuc- 
cefion  of  very  able  and  eminent  men,  who  dedicated 
the  chief  part  of  their  time  to  the  acqufition  and 

improve- 
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Improvement  of  medical  fcience,  and  to  the  in- 
frutlion  of  thofe  who  were  intended for  the  pro* 
fejion. 

Here  I  Jhall  conclude  theft;  general  obferva- 
ttons,  and  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  only  as  relate  to 
the  praclice  of  midwifery. 

rfhe  46  Byrth  of  Mankynd,  or  the  Woman's 
*'  Book"  with  fketches  not  badly  intended  or 
engraved,  was  printed  in  the  year  1540  :  and 
as  it  went  through  many  editions,  and  as  I find 
710  other  book  of  equal  value  publifhed  about  that 
time,  I  confder  it  as  having  been  the  popular 
book  for  near  one  hundred  years  \  that  is,  till  the 
year  1634,  when  all  the  works  of  Ambrofe 
Pare  were  tranfated  in  one  volume.    Pare  was 
a  man  of  much  experience,  fome  erudition,  and 
not  a  little  credulity,  but  he  made  many  ufeful 
obfervations  relative  to  midwifery.    In  the  year 
1653  Harvey's  Exercitations  were  publijhed  in 
Englifh,  but  whether  tranfated  or  original  I 
cannot  decide.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  lived  Dr. 
Chamberlen,  a  Very  Celebrated  phyfician,  who 
applied  himfelf  to  this  branch  of  the  profeffion  *. 

*  A  very  elegant  monument  was  erefied  in  Weftminfrer 
Abbey  to  this  Dr.  Chamberlen  by  the  Duke  0/ Buckingham, 
of  whom  he  has  alfo  in  his  EJays  given  a  very  amiable  cbardfier. 

c  2  He 
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He  had  three  fins,  who  with  their  father, 
were  fuppofid  to  have  a  better  method  of  reliev- 
ing women  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition  than 
any  other  perfin,  by  means  of  an  injlrument 
faid  to  be  the  forceps,  but  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  a  veals.    One  of  the  Jons  went  over  to 
Paris  with  a  view  of  Jelling  the  fecret,  or  of  mak- 
ing a  fortune  by  praBice  ;  but  being  foiled  in  the 
fir  ft  cafe  to  which  he  was  called,  and  fujfering 
more  obloquy  than  he  deferved,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  immediately  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Mauriceau's  work,  which  remained  for 
many  years  in  very  high  efteem.    Wis  was  in 

the  year  1672. 

Having  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Kirkland  with 
a  manufcript  written  by  Dr.  Percival  Willugh- 
by,  who  lived  at  Derby,  and  afterwards  in 
London,  lam  able  to  give  the  reader  firm  idea 
of  the  practice  of  that  time,  many  of  the  cafes 
being  dated  from  1 640  to  1 670.    This  work  is 
entirely  practical,  and  was  intended  to  be  pub- 
lifhed for  the  ufe  ofmidwives,  there  being  a  title 
page,  and  two  copies  with  variations. 
His  preface  is  in  this  manner : 
"  Ihaue  read  many  bookes,  with  all  the  late 
writers  in  midwifery,  and  I  do  perceiue  that 
^  "  they 
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fi  they  all  followe  one  common  roade,  taking 
"  their  feueral  fcheemes  and  figures  one  from 
another. 

"  In  feueral  of  thefe  fcheemes  uarious  things 
"  may  be  perceiued  which  will  be  trublefome  to 
"  the  labouring  woman,  which  a  judicious  prac- 
*'  ticioner  will  not  followe.  Let  midwiues  mark 
*'  whatt  hath  been  written  in  my  obferuations, 
(f  let  them  confider  diligently  the  fuerall  reportes 
66  not  faigned,  or  the  furmifed  thoughtes,  nuc- 

tors,  or  man's  f ant  afie,  fitting  and  meditating 
6  4  in  his  fiudye,  but  which  really  haue  been  per- 
"  formed  in  the  trauaihng  woman  s  chambre. 

' 6  From  mine  and  their  directions  let  midwiues 
6C  choofe  theJbefl  and  facilejl  waies  of  relieuing 
"  women  in  affliction,  and  to  decide  all  difputes, 
"  let  reafon  be  the  judge,  Let  experience  argue 
"  the  dubious  points  of  practice',  and,  ajter  a 
"full  debate,  let  unfpotted  truth  recorde  to  Juc- 

ceedinge  times  what  is  mojl  fitt  to  be  followed 
*  andufed,  SV." 

"this  is  a  fpecimen  of  his  illuflration.  "  Let 
t*  midwiues  obferue  the  waies  and proceedinges 
*•  of  nature  j or  the  production  of  her  fruit  on 
*'  trees,  or  the  ripening  of  walnufts  and  al- 
"  mondes,from  their e  firfl  knotting  to  the  open- 

$3  "  ing 
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«<  tag  of  the  hufkes  and  falling  of  the  nutt ;  the 
<<  green  hnfkes  flicking  fo  clofe  that  it  is  not 
««  poffible  to  feparate  the  hufke  from  the  Jhell, 
"  whilefi  it  is  unripe  ;  but  as  the  fruite  ripeneth 
"  the  hufke  choppeth  and  with  a  fjjure  openeth, 
"  and  by  degrees  feparateth  the  fruite  without 
<4  any  enforcement. 

"  An  egge  reprefenteth  the  wombe  :  now  the 
henne  with  keeping  the  egge  warme  doth  breed 
"  the  chicken,  which  when  it  comes  to  matu- 
"  ritie  doth  chip  the  Jhell,  and  is  by  degrees 
'  «  hatched  without  injur ie.     T'hefe  fgnatures 
"  may  teach  midwiues  patience,  and  perfuade 
"  them  to  let  nature  alone  to  performe  her  owne 
"  worke,  and  not  to  dij quiet  women  by  their 
«  ftrugglings,for  fuch  enforcements  rather  hin- 
"  der  the  birthe  than  any  waie  promote  it,  and 
«  oft  ruinate  the  mother  and  ufually  the  childe ; 
"  and  let  midwiues  knowe  that  they  bee  natures 
« feruantes,  Be"     Willughby'j  praclice  is 
very  little  different  from  that  of  the  frefint  time, 
lie  divides  labours  into  two  kinds  only,  natural 
and  unnatural    the  particular  rules  I  cannot 
4  pretend  to  defcribe  in  this  place ;  but  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  has  quoted  from  a  fcarce 
work,  correfponds  fo  nearly  with  an  obfiroation 

it 
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it  was  my  fortune  to  make,  fome  years  before  I 
faw  this  manufiript,  that  I  may  be  excufed  re- 
lating it- 

*«  Refer  am  hoc  cafu,  quid  beat a  me<z  conjugi 
"  accident.  Tertio fatu  gravidam,  nono  prczg- 
ft  nationis  menfe,  labor es  parturientium  arripi- 
"  unt  circa  noclem.  Mox  rupta  aqua  (ut  hie 
"  mulieres  loqui  amant)  extra  gem  tale,  infan- 
"  tuli  manus  propend/t.  Ubi  obfietrix  qdve- 
"  niffet,  uxor  em  meam  in  fedili  collocavit,  eam- 
*f  que  ad  continuos  conatus  (ine  nolente  nec  in- 
"  figante  natura)  adegit.  Cum  vero  res  eo 
"  modo  non  fuccederet,  meamque  conjugem  fu- 
*6  pra  fedem  cofitinuo  detineret,  ac  diris  crucia- 
"  tibus  illapfum  ex  uteri  cervice  manum  brqehi- 
4 '  unique  retriidere  niter  etur,  quo  foetum  ad  ex- 
f<  itum  conimodius  difponeret.  Ego  prcc  dolor e 
"  char &  mece  conjugis  impatiens,  ac  indefinem- 
"  ter  obftetricem  admonens,  ne  quidem  clapji 
<c  membri  reduclionem  in  uterum  cogitarct  poffi- 
"  bile,  mu (to  minus  molireiur,  fecundam  objie- 
*£  tricem  accerfri  jujfi,  prcefertim  cum  uxor 
"  niihi  nunciarct,  quod  obfietrix  earn  dilaceraret 
"per  illam  praconceptam  ac  miferam  elapfi 
"  membri  rcpulfionem.  Cum  infequenti  die, 
"  mane,  obfietrix  altera  veniffet,  ilia  manus  ad 

c  4  "  opus 
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"  opus  applicans  remque  diligent er  explorans, 
*'  uxorem  me  am  in  ledum  depofuit,  mandavit- 
"  que  ut  fe  quiet  am  detineret,  nulla/que  conatus 
"  excitaret,  niji  quando  natura  earn  fui  admo- 
6 6  nerct  officii, 

"  Interim  objletrix  ilia  prudens  et  expcrtifjima, 
"  pr ce 'dixit  mi  hi  amicifque  prtefentibus,  uxorem 
"  me  am  non  ante  parturam,  quam  fcetus  m 
"  utero,  ex  indebito  Jiiu,  conatibus  Jlrangula- 
64  retur,  quod  event  us  docuit.  Multiphcatifunt 
"  labor  es  parturientis^  et  fcetus  inflexo  ad  dor- 
"  fum  capite,  (falva  matre)  prodiit  in  lucem  'V* 

By  a  manufcript  in  the  pojjejjion  of  

Kearney,  Efq.  it  appears  that  this  Dr. 
Willughby  was  one  of  the  fx  fons  of  Sir 
Percival  Willughby,  and  grand/on  of  Sir 
Francis,  fo  famous  in  the  time  of  £>ueen 
Elizabeth. 

//  is  probable  that  the  fortune  and  eminence 
acquired  by  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  the  method 
of  the  Chamberlens,  which  they  referved  as  a 

fecret,  might  be  the  occafion  that  many  gentlemen 
engaged  in praclice,  endeavoured  to  eftablijh  them- 

felves  upon  the  fame  principles,  that  is,  of  con- 

*  Novus  exortus  hpminis  et  animalium.  Anton. Evh- 

Jt-ARD. 
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cealing  the  means  they  ufed ;  of  which  clafs  was 
Dr.  Bamber.  Others  might  attempt  to  gain  equal 
reputation  andfortunehythe  very  contrary  means , 
that  is  by  decrying  the  ufe  of  injiruments  of  every 
kind,  on  any  occafon;  for  about  the  year  1723, 
Dr.  John  Maubray  publijhed  a  volume  upon 
this  fubject  called  "  The  Female  Phyjician^ 
"  or  the  Whole  Art  of  New  improved  Mid- 
"  wifery,''''  in  which  he  exclaims  with  great  ve- 
hemence againji  their  ufe.  In  the following  year 
he  alfo  publijhed  an  appendix  under  the  title  of 
"  Midwifery  brought  to  Perfection"  in  which 
he  demands  great  credit  for  the  many  improve- 
ments he  had  made.  This  appendix  is  in  truth 
no  more  than  a  Syllabus  of  his  Lectures,  a  cou?fe 
of  which  confjied of twenty,  twelve  anatomical 
and  phyfological,  and  eight  practical.  I  believe 
it  would  be  unjujl  to  deny  to  Maubray  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  frjl  public  teacher  of  Mid- 
wifery in  Britain.  He  gave  his  Lectures  at  his 
houje  in  Bond-ftreet. 

In  the  year  1 719  Dionis'  Midwifery  was 
tranjlated  into  the  Englifh  language ;  and  in  the 
year  1729  De  venter  \r  work  was  tranfated  and 
publijloed,  and  though  it  appears  that  rather 
more  credit  has  been  given  to  this  author  than  he 
deferved,  as  he  enters  upon  a  difcufwn  of  the 

caufes 
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caufes  of  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  practice, 
and  of  the  means  of  relieving  them,  and  as  he 
was  generally  averfe  to  the  ufe  of  injiruments, 
Deventer'j  work  may  be  efleemed  a  confiderable 
addition  to  the  Jlock  of  ob fie  trie  knowledge  in  this 
country.  Deventer  was  originally  a  watch- 
maker, 

Br.  Simfon  Profeffor  at  St.  Andrew'*  pub- 
lijhed  in  1729  his  "  Syjiem  of  the  Womb"  a 
'work  offufficient  ingenuity,  but  not  of  much 
ufe  in  praclice,  even  if  his  theory  had  been 
true. 

About  the  year  1733  Edmund  Chapman  pub- 
lijhed  his  "  Treatfe  on  the  Improvement  of  Mid- 
*,«  wifery,"  in  which  there  are  fever  al  ufeful  ob- 
fervatiotls ;  and  other  writings  of  temporary  con- 
ference only.    Chapman  was  thefecond public 
Teacher  of  Midiufery  in  London,  and  he  was 
the  firfi  alfo  who  described  the  Forceps,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Ejjays. 

In  the  year  1734  £>r.  Hody  publi/hed  a 
««  Collection  of  Cafes  in  Midwifery"  written  by 
Mr.  William  Giffard.  Thefe  cafes,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  in  number,  feem  to  be  writ- 
ten with  great  fidelity,  and  as  they  occurred  in  his 
own  practice,  they  were  lefons  of  condu&  which 
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ought  to  be  purfuedln  fimilar  cafes,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  examples  of  the  Jiate  of  practice 
at  that  time.  Giffard  alfo  gave  a  plate  repre- 
fen  ting  the  Forceps,  and  was,  I  believe,  among 
the  firjl  who  afferted  that  the  placenta  might  be 
attached  over  the  os  uteri. 

"  The  Midwife  rightly  Infirutled,"  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1736  by  Thomas  Dawke ; 
and  the  "  Midwife  s  Companion''  by  Henry 
Bracken,  in  the  following  year ',  with  fome  other 
things  equally  unimportant. 

About  this  time  lived  Richard  Mannin'gham, 
who  quitted  the  profejfion  of  Pharmacy  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  the  practice 
of  Midwifery.  In  a  pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the 
year  17  30,  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  knight' 
ed.  In  the  year  1739  he  efab lifhed  a  ward  or 
fnall  hofpital  in  the  parochial  Infirmary  of  St. 
James,  Weftminfter, /or  the  reception  of  partu- 
rient women,  which  was  the  fir  ft  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  At  this  ward, 
which  was  fupported  by  public  fubfcription,  he 
gave  letlures,  and  the  ftudents  had  opportuni- 
ties of  being  qualified  for  praclice.  He  publifhed 
a  "  Compendium  artis  obftetricice;"  a  "  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Febricula ;"  on  the  "  Ufe  and  Abufe 
qf  Fhyfick"  Aphoriimata  Medica,  and  many 

other 
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other  eflfays,  relating  chiefly  to  the  practice  of 
Midwifery.  Sir  Richard  Manningham  was 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  information,  emi- 
nent and  fuccefsful  in  practice,  and  very  humane 
in  the  exercife  of  his  art.  He  died  about  th$ 
year  1750. 

Sir  Fielding  Oulde  of  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1 74 1,  publijheda  "Treatife  of  Midwifery,"  the 
mofi  interefling  parts  of  which  are  his  obferva-> 
iions  on  the  continuance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  his  defcripiion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  a  child  pafes 
through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of  birth  ;  the  truth 
of  which  obfervations  has  fince  been  fully  proved 
and  acknoivledged. 

Having  taken  this  Jhort  and  imperfeel  view  of 
.the  progrefs  of  Midwifery  in  this  country,  from 
1 540  to  the  year  1  74.0,  it  will  be  prudent  to  con- 
clude.  For  at  that  time  the  Enghlh  might  be f aid 
.not  only  to  have  purfued,  but  to  have  been  in  full 
pofjeffion  of  the  fubjecl ;  all  the  books  written  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  being  tranflated,  public  lec- 
tures given,  and  an  hofpital '  eflablijhcdfor  the  fur* 
ther  improvement  of  the  art,  and  the  teachers  be- 
ing men  of  eminence.  As  all  the  books  printed  [nice 
that  time  may  be  readily  procured,  every  gentle- 
man  has  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion 
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of  their  refpeBive  merits.  But  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  having  been  pleafed,  In  the  year  1783,  to 
form  a  rank,  in  which  thofe  who  dedicate  them- 
f elves  to  the  practice  of  Midwifery Jhouldbe  placed, 

Itruft  that  future  accounts  will  be  more  correct ; 
and  that  this  meafure  adopted  by  the  College  wilt 
promote  the  public  benefit,  by  confining  the  in- 
dujlry  and  abilities  of one  clafs  of  men  to  this  branch 
of  the  profeffion.    It  is  my  earnejl  wijh  to  fup- 
port  their  views  in  this  wife  and  benevolent  ar- 
rangement, as  the  fruits  of  which,  I  do  intreat 
Dotlor  Thomas  Gifborne,  Preftdent  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  not  lefs  dignified  by  his 
learning,  and  the  integrity  and  liberality  of  his 
principles  and  conduct,  than  by  his  rank  in  the 
profefiion,  to  accept  thefe  t%u&  volumes,  offered, 
with  all  refpecl,  by 

his  mofi  obedient 

and  obliged  fervant, 


THO.  DENMAN. 

London,  February  23,  1794-. 
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TO  THE 

PRACTICE  of  MIDWIFERY, 


CHAPTER  ti 

SECTION  I. 
ON  THE  PELVIS. 

The  anatomical  and  phyfiological  knowledge 
of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  for  thofe  who  mean  to 
excel  in  the  pradice  of  midwifery;  even  that 
of  the  whole  body  may,  on  various  occafions* 
be  employed  with  advantage.    In  the  invefti- 
gation  of  every  fubjecl:  there  muft  however  be 
iome  point  of  commencement,  and,  as  there 
is  much  ufe  and  propriety  in  the  method 
hitherto  purfued  by  fyftematic  writers,  I  mali 
follow  their  example,  and  give,  in  the  firft 
place,  a  defcription  of  the  fituation,  ftru&ure, 
connexion,  ufe,  and  difeafes  of  thefe  parts; 
beginning  with  the  phis)  which  is  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  the  direa  influence 
Vol.  I.  B  Whkh 
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which  it  has  upon  labours,  and  becaufe  it 
may  be  efteemed  the  foundation  on  which  all 
the  other  parts  are  fuftained. 

The  term  pelvis  has  been  indifcriminately 
given  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  the  bones  which  form  the 
cavity  ;  but  it  appears  more  eligible  to  confine 
the  term  to  the  bones,  and  to  call  the  fpace 
between  them  the  cavity  of  the  phis. 

The  pelvis  in  the  adult  ftate  is  compofed  of 
four  bones  :  the  facrum,  the  os  coccygis,  and 
the  off  a  innominata. 

The  facrum  is  fituated  at  the  pofterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
ferves  as  a  bans  for  the  fupport  of  the  fpine, 
of  which  it  is  an  imperfeft  continuation.  Its 
figure  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
the  fhorteft  fide  placed  upwards.     The  an- 
terior furface  is  fmooth  and  flat,  and  has  a 
confiderable  degree  of  infleaion  or  curvature, 
called  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  much  enlarged. 
The  pofterior  furface  is  convex  and  uneven, 
to  which  fome  of  the  mufeles  of  the  fpbe 
and  thigh  are  attached. 

In  the  infantile  ftate,  the  facrum  is  compofed 
of  five,  and  in  fome  fubje&s  of  fix  bones, 

called 
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tailed  falfe  vertebra,  cemented  together  by- 
intervening  cartilages j  which  in  the  adult 
become  bone  ;  leaving  little  ridges  or  lines  on 
the  anterior  furface,  indicating  the  parts  where 
they  had  been  feparate.  Thefe  bones  diminifh 
in  their  fize  as  they  defcend,  fo  that  the  loweft, 
which  makes  the  point  of  the  facrum,  fcarcely 
"maintains  the  character  of  one  of  the  verte- 
brae. 

The  articulation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
facrum,  with  the  laft  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?, 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  vertebra  with  each 
other;  but,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
facrum  and  vertebra  are  joined,  the  latter  in- 
clining over  the  former,  an  obtufe  angle  is 
made,  called  the  great  angle  of  the  facrum. 

Through  the  facrum  there  is  a  canal  for  the 
fefidence  and  fecurity  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  ; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  canal  is  incom- 
plete below  the  third  bone,  a  ftrong  ligament- 
ous fubftance  fupplying  the  place  of  bone. 
That  part  of  the  medulla  which  is  contained- 
in  the  facrum  is  called  the  Cauda  equina. 

On  the  anterior  part  of  the  facrum  there  are 
four  pair  of  holes  or  perforations,  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  bones  of  which 
the  facrum  was  originally  compofed,  through 

B  2  which 
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which  large  nerves  pafs  for  the  ufe  of  the  parts 
contained  in  the  pelvis  and  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities. On  the  pofterior  part  of  the  facrum 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  perforations  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fame  longitudinal  order;  but 
they  are  lefs  than  thofe  on  the  anterior  part, 
and  covered  by  membranes,  which  allow  fmall 
nerves  to  pafs  through  them. 

The  facrum  is  of  a  very  cellular  texture, 
and  is  faid  to  be  lighter  than  any  other  human 
bone  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  lateral  parts  of  the  facrum  form  a  broad 
unequal  furface,  by  which  it  is  conneaed  with 
intervening  ligament  and  cartilage,  to  another 
uneven  furface  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  offa 
innominate.-  The  inequalities  of  thefe  furfaces, 
receiving  and  being  received  by  each  other, 
contribute  very  -much  to  the  firmnefs  of  the 
union  of  thefe  bones.     An  anchylofu  is  not 
infrequently  formed  between  the  facrum  and 
offa  innomanata;   and  fometimes  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  reparation  an  imperfect  joint, 
which  very  much  weakens  that  part,  and  im- 
pairs the  manner  of  walking  for  the  remainder 

of  life. 

To  the  inferior  extremity  or  point  of  the 
facrum  is  fubjoined  the  os  coccygis,  which  has 
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by  fome  writers  been  confidered  as  a  diftincl: 
bone,  and  by  others  as  an  appendage  to  the 
facrum;  and  thefe  form,  by  the  manner  of 
their  union,  an  obtufe  angle,  called  the  little 
angle  of  the  Jacrum.  In  infancy  the  os  coccygis 
is  cartilaginous,  but  in  adult  age  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  three,  or,  more  frequently,  of  four 
bones,  connected  by  intermediate  cartilages, 
the  uppermofr.  of  which  is  fomewhat  broader 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  Jacrum.  In  fome 
fubje&s  thefe  bones  coalefce  and  form  a  finale 
bone;  and  in  others  an  anchylofis  is  formed 
between  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  latter  is  lhortened  and 
turned  inwards,  fo  as  to  obftrudt  the  head  of 
the  child  in  its  paffage  through  the  pelvis.  But 
the  impediment  thereby  occafioned  at  the  time 
of  labour  may  be  overcome  by  the  force  with 
which  the  head  of  the  child  is  propelled,  and 
the  os  coccygis  again  feparated  from  the  facrum 
with  a  noiie  loud  enough  to  be  diftindtly  heard, 
of  which  I  have  known  morethan  oneinftance. 
In  general  however,  between  the  bones  of 
which  the  os  coccygis  is  compofed,  fome  re- 
greffive  motion  is  preferved ;  and  that  which 
is  produced  between  the  facrum  and  os  coccygis, 
when  the  latter  is  preffed  by  the  head  of  a 

B  3  child 
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child  patting  through  the  pelvis,  occafions  5 
considerable  temporary  enlargement  of  the  inr 
ferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  *.  The  infertion 
of  the  coccygcei  mufcles,  of  a  part  of  the  leva? 
fores  ani,  and  of  portions  or  flips  of  the  facro- 
fciatic  ligaments  into  the  fides  of  the  oscoccy- 
^is  keep  it  fteady,  and  prevent  any  lateral 
motion. 

The  ojfa  innominata  are  the  broad  large 
bones  which  form  the  forepart  and  fides  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the 
abdomen.    In  children  each  of  thefe  bones  is 
compofed  of  three  ;  and,  though  they  after- 
wards become  one,  the  lines  of  original  dif- 
tincYion  may  be  obferved  at  the  acetabulum,  or 
focket,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone.    While  the  bones  are  diftind  they  have 
peculiar  names,  the  ilium,  the  ifchium,^  pubis , 
which  names  it  is  neceflary  to  retain  in  the 
adult  ftate,  that  we  may  be  able  to  defcribe 
with  more  accuracy  each  individual  bone,  or 
allude  to  it  in  the  defcription  of  the  adjoining 
.  parts. 

*  Os  coccygh  adeo  extrorfum  JaPe  vertitur  ut  integros  fa 
inde  annos  conquerantur  de  dolore,  in  paribus  hs  nfiduo. 

Ruyfch,  Advert.  Dec.  2. 

The 
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The  ilium  is  the  largeft  and  upper  mod  of 
the  bones  which  form  the  ojfainnominata.  It 
is  fiat,  broad,  unequally  convex  and  concave ; 
in  fome  parts  round,  and  in  others  of  an  irre- 
gular fquare  figure.  It  is  divided  by  anato- 
mies into  the  crijia,  bajis,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior edge,  and  the  two  Sdes,  external  and 
internal. 

The  upper  part,  which  has  a  thick  arched 
border,  is  called  the  crifla.  The  anterior 
and  middle  part  of  it  is  convex  outwardly, 
and  the  poflerior  fomewhat  convex  inwardly. 
The  crijia  has  originally  on  its  verge  an  epi- 
fhyjis,  of  which  there  are  often  marks  to  an 
advanced  age. 

The  bafts  or  inferior  part  of  the  ilium  is 
thick  and  narrow.  It  forms  anteriorly  a  por- 
tion of  the  acetabulum,  or  Socket,  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  ;  and  pos- 
teriority a  large  mare  of  the  circumference  of 
the  ifchiatic  Jinus ,  which  is  completed  by  the 
ifchium  and  facrofciatic  ligaments. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  ilium  has  two  emi* 
nences,  called  fpines,  diltinguiflied  as  Superior 
and  inferior,  between  which  there  is  an  exca- 
vation or  notch,  and  another  below  the  in- 
ferior Spine. 

B  4  The 
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The  pofterior  edge  is  fhorter  and  thicker 
than  the  anterior,  and  terminates  with  two 
protuberances  or  fpines,  between  which  there 
is  alfo  an  excavation. 

The  external  fide  of  the  ilium  is  convex  on 
the  fore,  and  concave  on  the  back,  part.  The 
'internal  fide  is  irregularly  concave  ;  and  upon 
that  furface  which  is  connected  with  the  fa- 
'erum  there  are  feveral  irregularities.  From 
the  upper  part  of  this  furface  there  runs  a 
prominent  line,  which  forms  a  margin,  defin- 
ing the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 

The  ifchium  forms  the  loweft  portion  of 
the  offa  innominata.  Its  parts  are  defcribed 
under  the  names  of  body,  tuberofity,  or  ob- 
tufe  procefs,  and  ramus. 

The  body  of  the  ifchium  forms  the  loweft 
and  largeft  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  fends 
out  a  fmall  apophyfts,  which  projects  back- 
wards and  inwards,  and  is  called  the  fpine  or 
fpinous  procefs  of  the  ifchium. 

The  tuberofity  or  obtufe  procefs  of  theifchium 
is  very  thick  and  uneven,  and  is  turned  down- 
wards. As  it  is  the  part  on  which  the  body  refts 
when  we  fit,  it  hath  alfo  been  called  os  fedenta- 
rium.  Theconvex  portion  was  originally  an  epi- 
pbyfis;  and,  from  the  remains  of  the  tendons  and 
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ligaments  which  were  affixed  to  it,  has,  in  the 
frefh  fubject,  a  cartilaginous  appearance. 

The  ramus  is  a  flat  thin  procefs  or  apophyjis, 
proceeding  from  the  curvature  of  the  tube- 
rofity,  afcending  and  joining  to  a  fimilar  but 
fhorter  procefs,  which  fprings  from  the  ante- 
rior and  inferior  part  of  the  ojfa  pubis.  The 
ramus  of  the  ifch  'ium,  aided  by  this  fhort  pro- 
cefs, forms  a  large  part  of  the  outline  of  that 
opening  called  the  foramen  magnum  ifshii. 
This  opening  in  the  recent  fubject,  is  filled  up 
by  a  ftrong  ligamentous  membrane,  which 
gives  rife  to  the  external  and  internal  mufcles 
called  obturatores. 

The  ojfa  pubis  contribute  the  fmallefl:  mare 
towards  the  formation  of  the  qffa  innominata. 
Each  of  them  has  been  defcribed  in  three 
parts,  the  body,  the  angle,  and  the  ramus. 

The  body  is  that  part  which  is  placed  tra'nf-. 
verfely  before  the  anterior  part  of  the  i/ium,  to 
which  it  is  united,  forming  by  this  union  the 
oblique. eminence,  which  diftinguifhes  or^the 
inner  part  of  the  pelvis  thele  two  portions  of 
the  ojfa  innominata.  The  body  of  the  pubis 
contributes  alfo  to  the  formation  of  the  ace- 
tabulum. The  upper  edge  has  on  its  inner 
part  an  oblique  ridge,  which  is  called  the 

crijia, 
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crijla,  and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ilium 
beforementioned,  as  defining  the  margin  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  pubis  is  called  the 
angle,  and  constitutes  that  furface,  which, 
being  joined  to  the  oppofite  bone,  forms  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  qffa  pubis.  This  part  of  the 
bone  is  flat  and  thin.  The  qffa  pubis  con- 
Heeled  together  form  on  the  external  or  in- 
ferior  fide  an  unequal  concavity  ;  but  on  the 
internal  or  fuperior  furface  they  are  pretty 
equally  convex,  and  both  the  edges  have  a 
{mail  degree  of  flexure  outwards. 

The  ramus  is  a  flat,  thin,  fhort  apopbyjis, 
which,  running  obliquely  downwards,  unites 
with  that  of  the  ifchium.  The  two  rami  of  the 
ifchia  and  of  the  qffa  pubis  form  on  the  interior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis  an  arch,  which 
js  ufually  called  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  This 
aj-ch  is'  much  larger  in  women  than  in  men ; 
which  circumftance  is  favourable  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  head  of  the  child  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  conftitutes  the  moft  diftinguiming 
mark  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in  a 
(dried  or  feparate  ftate,  is  not  very  evident. 
But  we  may  confider  the  previous  intelli- 
gence of  this  and  fome  other  parts  of  our  fub- 
je&,  as  effentially  ufefuland  neceffary,  becaufe 
it  comprehends  the  rudiments  of  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  than  can  beotherwife  acquir- 
ed ;  we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  bones  are  connected. 

To  the  two  lateral  furfaces  of  the  facrum 
are  joined  the  pofterior  furfaces  of  the  ojfa 
jnnominata,  and  thefe  are  covered  with  a 
thin  intervening  cartilage,  or  ligamentous 
cartilage;  the  inequalities,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  contributing  very  much  to  the  firmnefs 
pf  the  junction.  The* ojfa  innominata  are  alfo 
joined  at  the  interior  part  by  a  thin  cartilage, 
which  covers  the  fcabrous  end  of  each  bone, 
and  the  fpace  between  them  is  filled  up  with  a 
ligamentous  fubftance.  This  connexion  is 
•called  the  fymphyfis  of  the  ojfa  pubis  *. 

*  See  a  fhort  but  very  precife  account  of  the  connexion 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  by  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  II. 

Within; 
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Within  the  circuit  of  the  pelvis  the  peri- 
ofleum  is  thickened  at  the  parts  where  the  ojfa 
innominata  are  joined  to  the  facrum,  and  at  the 
jymphvfis  of  the  ojfa  pubis.    The  fymphyjis  has 
alio  been  defcribed  as  connected  by  a  thin 
tranfverfe  ligament,  or  by  ligaments  which 
form  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  capiular 
ligament,  adhering  to  the  part  which  it  en- 
clofeth,  and  to  which  it  giv.e'th  the- principal 
ftrength.    Greater  (lability  could  not  be  pro- 
cured by  any  internal  mode  of  union,  without 
a  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

But  on  the  external  parts  of,  the  pelvis, 
where  the  union  of  the  bones  could  be  more 
r  firmly  eftabliflied  by  a  ligament,  there  is  no 
point  where  one  is  omitted  ;  even  the  tendons 
of  themufcles  inferted  into  the  projecting  parts 
of  the  bones,  though  particularly  deiigned  for 
other  purpofes,  eventually  contribute  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  pelvis. 

From  the  pofterior  edges  of  thofe  furfaces 
of  the  ojfa  innominata  which  are  joined  to  the 
Jacrum  ftrong  ligaments  pal's,  which  bind 
thefe  bones  firmly  together;  and  all  that 
■unequal  fpace  behind  them  is  filled  up  with 
fmal  mufclcs,  or  the  fmall  parts  of  large 
mufcles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  in  the 

frefii 
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frefh  fubjecl:,  when  covered  by  their  tendinous 
expanfion,  a  fur  face  almoft  fmooth. 

From  the  obtufe  proceffes  of  the  ifchia 
ftrong  ligaments  arife,  which,  expanding, 
pafs  to  the  pofterior  edges  and  apopbyfes  of  the 
facrum,  detaching  in  their  paffage  fmall  por- 
tions to  the  os  coccygis.  Thefe  ligaments  arc 
called  the  broad  or  external  facrofciatic.  From 
the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  ifchia  ligaments 
arife,  which,  croffing  and  adhering  to  the 
ligaments  before  defcribed,  pafs  to  the  inferior 
and  inner  edge  of  the  facrum  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  coccygis,  fending  (lips  or  fmall 
portions  to  the  edges  of  this  bone  through  its 
extent.  Thefe  are  called  the  internal  facro- 
fciatic ligaments. 


SECTION  III, 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  parts  where,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
are  connected  together,  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
plain many  uneafy  fenfations  which  women 
have,  and  many  infirmities  to  which  they  .are 

liable 
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liable  at  the  time  of  pregnancy  and  after  their 
delivery. 

It  was  for  many  centuries  a  received  opinion, 
that  thefe  bones,  though  joined  together  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fcarcely  to  afford  any  fuf- 
picion  of  a  feparation,  were  always  feparated 
at  the  time  of  parturition  ;  or  that  there  was 
a  difpontion  to  feparate,  and  an  actual  fepara- 
tion, if  the  neceflity  of  any  particular  cafe 
required  that  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  which  was  confequent  to  it.  The 
degree  of  feparation  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be 
proportionate  to  fuch  neceflity;  and  if- it  did 
not  take  place,  or  not  in  fuch  a  degree  as  was 
required,  diftending  inftruments  were  con- 
trived and  ufed  to  produce  or  increafe  it :  and 
upon  the  fame  principle  the  fection  of  the 
fymphy/is  of  the  qfa  pubis,  of  which  we  mail 
.  hereafter  fpeak,  hath  been  lately  recommend- 
ed.   This  opinion  ought  probably  to  be  af- 
figned  as  one  reafon,  for  the  fuperflcial  notice 
taken  by  the  early  writers  in  midwifery,  of 
thofe  difficulties  which  are  fometimes  found 
to  occur  at  the  time  of  parturition,  from  the 
fmallnefs  or  deformity  of  the  pelvis*.  To 

this 

*  Edo&us  aflero,  ofla  pubis  fepc  ab  invicem  In  partu 
laxari,  emollito  eorum  cartilaginofo  connexu,  totamquc 
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this  may  alfo  be  referred  much  of  the  popular 
treatment  of  women  in  child-bed,  and  many 
popular  expreffions  in  ufe  at  the  prefent  time. 
But  this  opinion  hath  been  controverted  by 
many  writers,  who  aflert,  that  there  was 
neither  a  feparation  nor  a  difpofition  to  fepa- 
rate  ;  but  that  when  either  of  them  did  hap- 
pen, they  were  not  to  be  efteemed  as  com- 
mon effects  attendant  on  the  parturient  itate, 
but  as  difeafes  of  the  connecting  parts  *.  The 
difputants  on  each  fide  have  appealed  to  pre- 
emptive arguments,  and  to  facts,  proved  by 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who 
have  died  in  child-bed,  in  juftification  of  their 

hypogaftrii  regionem,  ad  miraculum  ufque,  nmpliari  ;  non 
quidecn  ab  aquofae  fubflamiis  profufione,  fed  fua  fponte,  ut 
fructus  maturi  excludendis  fuis  feminibus  folent  hifcere. 

Harv.  Exercitatf  Iviii. 

In  partu.  difficili  et  labcriofo  ofia  ifchii  aliquantulum  a  fe 
invicem  dehifcunc.  Ru'yfcb.  Adv.  Dec.  2. 

*  Les  uns  et  les  autres  difent,  qui  ces  os  que  fe  feparent 
ainfi  a  1'heure  de  l'accouchement,  y  ont  ete  difpofez  peu  a 
peu  aliparavant,  par  des  humiditez  glaireufes  qui  f'ecoulent 
Ae$  environs  de  la  matrice,lefquelle3  amollifTcnt  pour  lors  le 
cartilage  qui  les  joint  firmement,  eri  d'autres  temps.  Mais 
ces  deux  opinions  font  aufli  eleignees  de  la  verite  que  de  la 
raifon. 

Mtwrictan,  tern,  j,  Uvr.  2,  cap.  u 
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feveral  opinions.     But,  not  with  (landing  all 
which  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubject,  I  know 
not  that  we  are  authorifed  by  the  experience  of 
thcprefent  time  to  fay,  that  a  feparation,  or 
a  difpofition  to  feparate,  prevail  univerfally  at 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  time  of 
labour  ;  yet  that  thefe  effects  are  often,  if  not 
generally,  produced,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  pain  and  weaknefs  at  the  parts  where  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  are  joined  to  each  other, 
before  and  after  delivery.    In  fome  cafes  preg- 
nant women  are  alfo  fenfible  of  a  motion  at 
the  juncYion  of  the  bones,  efpecially  at  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  of  a  pubis,  and  the  noife  which 
accompanies  it  may  be  fometimes  heard  by  an 
attentive  by-ftander. 

A  ftrong  preemptive  argument  in  favour 
of  the  feparation  of  the  bones  has  been  drawn 
from  quadrupeds.  '   In  thefe  the  ligaments 
which  pafs  from  the  obtufe  procefles  of  the 
'ifchia  to  thi factum,  on  which  the  firmnefs  of 
the  junaion  of  the  bones  very  much  depends  ; 
and  which  at  all  other  times  refift  any  im- 
preffion  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them,  are 
for  feveral  davs  previous  to  parturition  gra- 
dually deprived  of  their  ftrength,  and  the 
animal  walks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  in- 
cline 
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dine  us  to  believe  could  only  be  produced  by 
a  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  Now 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  generally  takes  place  in  one 
clafs  of  viviparous  animals  mould  never  occur 
in  another,  efpecially  in  a  matter  in  which  there 
is  no  eflentkl  difference. 

We  may,  however,  leave  the  queftion  to 
be  completely  fettled  by  future  observations. 
To  infift  that  either  of  the  changes  occur  in 
every  cafe,  or  that  they  never  occur,  feems 
an  attempt  to  fupport  opinions  repugnant  to 
daily  experience.    For  no  perfon,  who  has 
been  converfant  in  the  diffeclion  of  women 
who  have  died  in  childbed,  can  have  wanted 
opportunities  of  feeing  every  intermediate 
ftate  of  thefe  parts  ;  from  a  feparation  in 
which  the  furfaces  of  the  bones  were  loofened, 
and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other' 
to  that  in  which  there  was  not  the  leaft  dif- 
pofition  to  feparate. 

•  It  then  appears  that  the  degrees  of  fepara- 
tion at  the  junctions  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
to  each  other  may  be  very  different  ;  and  that 
when  it  takes  place  beyond  a  certain  degree,' 
it  is  to  be  confidered  as  morbid.  Several  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own 

Vol.  I.  C 
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practice,  and  many  for  which  I  have  been 
coufulted,  have  laid  me  under  the  neceffity 
of  confidering  this  fubjeclwith  the  moft  feri- 
ous  attention,  and  I  prefumc  that  it  may  be 
produced  by  two  caufes ;  firft,  a  fpontaneous 
difpofition  of  the  conne&ing  parts  ;  fecondly, 
the  violence  with  which  the  head  of  the  child 
may  be  protruded  through  the  pelvis.     Of  a 
feparation  from  each  of  thefe  caufes  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  example  to  prove 
the  fad,  and  to  mew  its  confequences  % 


CASE  I. 


A  young  lady  of  a  healthy  conftitution 
and  lively  difpofition,  who  was  married  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  her  age,  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1774,  Slivered  of  her  third  child, 
which  was  unufually  large,  after  a  very  fevere 

*  In  the  484th  number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions 
there  is  an  account  of  the  reparation  of  the  fymphyfn  pubis, 
t  Ldiftanceof  four  inche*,  occanoned  by  the  fudden 
ftarting  of  .the  horfe  when  a  gentleman  was  riding. 

and 
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and  tedious  labour.    For  feveral  days  before 
her  delivery  me  was  rendered  unable  to  walk 
without  affiftance,  by  pain  and  weaknefs  in 
her  loins.    Her  recovery  was  favourable  and 
uninterrupted,  except  that  for  feveral  fucceed- 
ing  weeks  me  was  incapable  of  ftanding  up- 
right or  putting  one  foot  before  the  other ; 
the  attempt  to  do  either  being  attended  with 
pain,  and  a  fenfe  of  loofenefs  or  jarring,  both 
at  the  parts  where  the  ojfa  innominata  are 
joined  to  the  facrum  and  at  the  fymphyjis  of 
the  ojfa  pubis.     By  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines 
and  means  as  contributed  to  ftrengthen  her 
conftitution  fhe  foon  became  able  to  walk, 
and,  in  a  few  months,  was  perfectly  well. 

Having  before  feen  a  cafe  of  the  fame  ki#d, 
I  fufpeded  that  thefe  complaints  were  occa- 
fioned  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  connexion  of 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  and,  imputing  this 
weaknefs  to  too  frequent  parturition,  me  was 
advifed  to  fuckle  her  child  a  longer  time; 
and  accordingly  continued  a  nurfe  fifteen 
months. 

After  weaning  her  child  me  foon  conceiv- 
ed again ;  and,  when  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment drew  near,  the  complaints  which  me 
had  in  her  former  pregnancy  were  increafed 

C  2  to 
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to  fuch  a  degree  that  fhe  could  neither  walk 
nor  ftand ;  and,  for  three  weeks  before  her  de- 
livery, there  was  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  were  feparating. 

July  7,  1777,  fhe  was  delivered  of  her 
fourth  child.  At  the  time  of  her  labour  fhe 
had  frequent  faintings,  great  marks  of  dif- 
turbance  and  irritability,  and  was  wholly 
unable  to  move  her  inferior  extremities. 

A  few  days  after  her  delivery  fhe  had  a 
fever,  which  terminated  in  an  abfcefs  in  one 
of  her  breafts.     By  this,  which  was  very 
painful  and  diftreffing,  me  was  confined  to 
her  bed  for  near  fcvcn  weeks.    At  the  end  of 
nine  weeks  me  could  walk  with  crutches, 
when  (he  was  fent  into  the  country,  from 
which  fhe  received  much  benefit ;  as  (he  be- 
lieved fhe  likewife  did  by  drinking  half  a  pint 
of  a  flrong  infufion  of  malt  twice  every  day. 
In  about  five  months  fhe  was  able  to  walk 
without  affiftance,  though  me  was  fometimes 
fenfible  of  the  motion  of  the  bones,  which 
feem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  united. 

About  Chriftmas  fhe  was  again  pregnant; 
and  in  July,  1778,  being  indifpofed  to  move, 
as  fhe  imagined  by  the  fudden  and  uncommon 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  pain  and  weaknefs 
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in  her  back  returned,  and  me  could  not  walk 
any  more  without  affiftance  to  the  time  of 
her  labour,  which  came  on  O  dibber  nth. 
On  the  13th  fhe  was -delivered  of  a  very  fine 
child.  Her  labour,  which  was  unufualiy 
fevere  and  alarming,  was  made  infinitely  more 
fatiguing  by  her  inability  to  move,  all  power 
of  fupporting  herfelf  being  wholly  loft,  and 
every  neceflary  change  of  pofition  being  made 
by  her  affirmants. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  her  delivery  me 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  which,  was  foon  re- 
moved, but  her  fituation  remained  really  de- 
plorable.    The  pain  at  the  junction  of  the 
bones  continued  ;  fhe  had  no  command  of  her 
inferior  extremities ;  and  when  me  was  mov- 
ed, the  pain.,  which  fhe  defcribed  as  the  cramp, 
became  excruciating,  as  if  fhe  was  tearing 
afunder.    Her  ftomach  was  at  all  times  much 
difturbed  ;  but,  when  me  had  the  pain  in  an 
mcreafed  degree,  a  vomiting,  or  oppreffive 
naufea,  or  hiccough  was  brought  on.  The 
pain  alfo  produced  ftrarige  fympathies  in  va- 
rious parts,  as  a  very  teafing  cough,  a  con- 
ftant  fneezing,  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  her  eye- 
lids, which  me  could  not  keep  open,  though 
fhe  was  not  fleeP7  J  noife  in  the  bowels,  and 

^  3  many 
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many  other  nervous  affecYions.  When,  there- 
fore, the  pain  was  violent  (he  had  recourfe  to 
opiates,  .which  me  took  difcretionally,  and 
the  pain  being  quieted,  the  fympathies  foon 
ceafed. 

At  the  requeft  of  my  patient  I  explained 
•upon  a  Ikeleton  the  opinion  entertained  of  her 
complaints ; .  and,  when  I  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  parts  were  fuppofed  to 
be  affeaed,  me  was  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  opinion. 

In  this  fituation  me  had  remained  for  feve- 
ral  months,  when  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  me  mould  be  raifed  from  her  bed,  and 
make  an  effort  to  ftand  or  walk,  left  her 
complaints  mould  be  rendered  worfe  by  the 
habit  of  refting  fo  long  in  an  inaftive  ftate. 
Every  pofition  was  tried,  and  every  contriv- 
ance made,  which  had  a  chance  of  being  ufe- 
ful  •  but  the  power  of  fupporting  herfelf  was 
totally  gone;  the  motion  *of  the  bones  was 
plainly  perceived  5  and  the  confequences  of 
every  trial  were  fo  painful  and  uncomfortable 
that  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  repeat  them 
but  to  wait  till,  by  time,  the  connexion  of 
the  bones  was  more  confirmed. 

/Voout  'fix  months  after  her  delivery  me 

men- 
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menftruated,  which  (he  continued  to  do  at 
irregular  periods  ;  yet,  though  much  benefit 
was  expected  from  this  circumftance,  no 
alteration  was  produced  by  it  with  refpecT:  to 
her  complaints. 

In  the  year  1779  me  was  removed,  upon  a 
couch  in  a  boat,  to  Margate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  bathing  in  the  fea,  from  which 
fhe  was  always  fenfible  of  receiving  advantage. 
There  me  continuedtorefide ;  and  when  eight 
years  were  elapfed  from  the  time  of  her  delivery 
me  became  able  to  walk  without  crutches ; 
and,  though  now  perfectly  recovered,  her 
amendment  was  extremely  gradual  *. 


CASE  II. 


Many  years  ago  I  attended  a  young  wo- 
man of  a  healthy  but  delicate  conftitution, 
who  was  in  labour  of  her  firft  child.  The 
os  uteri  was  fully  dilated,  the  membranes 
broken,  and  the  waters  difcharged,  before  I 
arrived  at  her  houfe. 

* I  have  lately  "been  informed  of  two  other  cafes  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  one  of  which,  the  procefs  by  which  the  lamenefs 
was  at  length  cured,  required  eight  years  for  its  completion. 

C  4  She 
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She  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  the 
pains  being  very  ftrong,  the  head  of  the  child 
was  foon  preffed  upon  the  perineum,  the  lace- 
ration of  which  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  by 
fupporting  it  in  the  ufual  manner ;  but  the 
head  of  the  child  was  forced  through  the  ex- 
ternal parts  in  oppofition  to  the  refinance 
which  I  was  able  to  make. 

At  the  inftant  when  the  head  of  the  child 
was  expelled  I  perceived  fomething  to  jar 
under  my  hand,  and  was  even  fenfible  of  a 
noife,  which  led  me  to  fufped  that  the  pe- 
r'mceum  was  lacerated  by  the  fudden  expulfion 
of  the  head. 

After  a  fhort  time  the  placenta,  being  fepa- 
rated  and  protruded  into  the  vagina,  was  ex- 
tracted without  hurry  or  violence.  The  un- 
eafmefs  of  which  fhe  then  complained,  being 
fuppofed  to  be  what  are  called  after-pains,  did 
not  make  me  folicitous,  but  a  few  drops  of 
tintlura  opii  were  given  to  appeafe  it. 

On  the  following  days  Ine  complained  of 
more  than  ufual  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  which  (he  did  not  accurately  defcribe; 
but  as  there  was  no  fymptom  of  fever,  and 
the  milk  was  duly  fecreted,  no  particular  in- 
quiry 
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quiry  was  made,  and  I  prcfumed  that  me 
would  foon  be  well. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  her  delivery  {he 
was  taken  out  of  bed,  but  could  not  frand  or 
fit  in  her  chair  on  account  of  the  pain  and 
•  weaknels  in  the  part  of  which  fhe  originally 
complained,  and  which  I  found  to  be  imme- 
diately upon  the  fymphyjis  of  the  ojja  pubis. 

For  near  three  weeks  fhe  remained  in  the 
fame  ftate,  perfectly  well  in  her  health,  and 
eafy  in  her  bed,  unlefs  when  me  attempted 
to  turn  on  either  fide  ;  but  when  me  was  re- 
moved from  her  bed  fhe  could^n either  ftand 
or  make  any  effort  to  walk  without  affi'ftance, 
though  me  could  fit  for  a  few  minutes,  rett- 
ing her  elbows  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

The  continuance  of  a  complaint  fo  very 
uncommon  rendered  it  neceffary  to  have  a 
confultation,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  experi- 
ence and  ability  was  called  in.  After  a  very 
careful  examination  we  found  the  internal 
parts  in  the  natural  fituation  and  free  from 
difeafe ;  the  perinceum  was  not  lacerated,  nor 
was  there  the  leaft  appearance  of  injury  about 
the  external  parts.  But  it  was.  judged  by  the 
feat  of  the  pain,  by  her  inability  to  (land  or 
walk,  except  in  particular  attitudes  and  po- 

fitions, 
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fitions,  that  the  fymphyfis  of  the  ojja pubis  had 
given  way,  and  was  wholly  feparated ;  and 
there  was  fcarce  a  doubt  but  that  the  repara- 
tion had  taken  place  when  the  bulk  of  the 
head  of  the  child  was  paffing  between  the 
fpinous  procefTes'  of  the  ifchia,  when  I  was 
fenfible  of  the  jarring  noife. 

The  opinion  of  the  feparation  was  chiefly- 
founded  on  the  particular  attitudes  and  po- 
rtions in  which  the  patient  fought  relief,  it 
therefore  feems  neeeffary  to  defcribe  them 
more  fully,  as  they  were  very  remarkable. 

When  ftie-* endeavoured  to  ftand  upright, 
which  me  could  do  better  on  one  foot  than 
both,  and  better  with  her  feet  clofe  than  at  a 
diftance,  together  with  the  pain  at  the  fym- 
phyfis, me  had  a  fenfe  of  extreme  weaknefs, 
accompanied  with  a  faintnefs.     When  fhe 
firft  fat  down  in  her  chair,  refting  her  elbows 
upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  the  complaints 
became  tolerable.    When  me  had  remained  a 
little  time  in  this  pofition  they  were  again 
importunate,  and  fhe  fupported  herfelf  with 
her  hands  upon  her  knees,  and  prefently  bent 
forwards,  fo  as  to  lean  her  elbows  upon  her 
knees  ;  this  pofition  becoming  irkfome,  me  was 
obliged  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  me  was 

immc- 
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immediately  eafy.  When  (he  firft  attempted 
to  walk  me  was  compelled  to  bend  forwards 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reft  her  hands  upon 
her  knees,  making  a  ftraight  line  from  her 
moulders  to  her  feet. 

The  explanation  of  her  cafe,  and  the  com- 
fort file  received  from,  the  affurance  that  was 
given  of  her  recovery,  encouraged  her  to  bear 
her  confinement  and  the  prefent  inconveni- 
encies  fhe  fufFered  with  compofure  ;  yet  the 
knowledge  we  had  acquired,  prefuming  our 
opinion  to  be  true,  was  ufeful,  rather  by 
teaching  us  how  to  avoid  mifchief,  than  by 
enabling  us  to  render  any  actual  fervice. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  weeks,  whilft  me 
was  in  a  coach,  into  which  fhe  had  often 
been  lifted  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercife, 
fhe  had  a  difcharge  which  fhe  fuppofed  to  be 
menftruous ;  and,  though  it  had  ceafed  before 
her  return,  fhe  was  fenfible  of  immediate  re- 
lief. From  that  time  Ihe  mended  daily,  and 
in  fix  weeks  was  able  to  walk,  her  complaints 
having  gradually  left  her. 

She  had  afterwards  three  children,  with  all 
which  I  attended  her.  Her  labours  were  eafy  ; 
and  neither  before  nor  after  her  delivery  had 

fhe 
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Ihe  any  tendency  to  the  complaints  I  have 
been  defcribing. 

The  difcharge  which  preceded  her  re- 
covery was  thought  to  be  menftruous  ;  but 
as  it  had  ceafed  before  her  return,  ■  and  gave 
relief  to  a  part  not  diredly  affected,  by  men- 
frruation,  it  is  more  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  from  the  fymphvjis  ;  and  of  what- 
ever kind  it  was,  that  it  had  acted  as  an  extra- 
neous body,  preventing  the  re-union  of  the 
bones. 

Inftances  have  occurred,  though  they  are 
rare,  of  women  who,  after  labours,  have  fuf- 
fered  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  facrum, 
and  have  loft  all  power  of  moving  their  infe- 
rior extremities  ;  and  the  inability  has  been 
imputed  to  fome  paralytic  affedion.  They 
are  faid  to  be  bedridden,  which  defcribes  the 
effect,  though  it  does  not  explain  the  caufe,  of 
their  difeafe.    As  thefe  patients  have,  after  a 
confinement  of  feveral  months,  or  even  years, 
been  generally  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think  that 
their  infirmity  was  occafioned  by  a  feparation 
of  the  bones,  which,  at  different  periods  after 
the  accident,  according  to  the  degree  of  fepa- 

ration, 
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ration,  had  recovered  their  former  connexion 
and  ftrength. 


SECTION  IV. 

An  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  may  re-unite  when  they 
have  been  feparated  feems  necefTary,  as  the 
treatment  to  be  enjoined,  and  the  profpect  of 
fuccefs,  will  be  regulated  by  the  idea  we  en- 
tertain of  the  ftate  of  the  parts  when  fepa- 
rated. 

When  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  has  either  been  impaired  or  deftroyed, 
it  is  probable  that  a  confirmation  or  re-union 
takes  place  by  a  reftoration  of  the  original 
mode ;  by  a  callus,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  frac- 
tured bone ;  or  by  anchylofis. 

It  is  alfo  poffible  for  them  to  remain  in  a 
feparated  ftate  ;  and  that  an  articulation  mould 
be  formed  by  the  ends  of  each  bone,  at  the 
Jymphyfis  of  the  otfa  pubis,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  ojfa  innominata  with  the  factum ;  of 

which, 
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which,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Cline,  I  have  fcen 
an  inftance  in  the  dead  body,  and  have  had 
reafon  to  fufpect  the  fame  accident  in  the 
living. 

In  all  the  lower  degrees  of  imperfection  in 
the  union  of  thefe  parts,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude  that  the  former  mode  is  reftored 
foon  after  delivery ;  for  the  complaints  which 
women  make  of  pain  and  weaknefs  in  thefe 
parts  are  almoft  always  relieved  before  their 
month  of  confinement  is  concluded.  But, 
fhould  they  continue  a  longer  time,  it  appears 
that  the  greateft  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
reft  and  an  horizontal  pofition,  which  will 
lefien  the  prefent  inconveniencies,  and  favour 
that  aftion  of  the  parts*  by  which  their  infir- 
mity mud  be  repaired. 

-But,  if  the  complaint  is  in  an  increafed  de- 
cree, and  the  health  of  the  patient  like  wife 
affected-,  a  longer  time  will  be  required  for  the 
recovery  of  the  part ;  which  may  be  forward- 
ed by  fuch  means  as  invigorate  the  conftitu- 
tion,  fuch  applications  as  quicken  the  aaion 
of  the  parts,  or  by  mechanical  fupport. 

Should  the  injury  be  too  great  to  allow  of 
the  reftoration  of  the  original  mode  of  union, 
of  which  we  are  to  judge  by  the  confequent 

impo- 
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impotence  to  move,  a  much  longer  time  will 
be  required  for  the  formation  of  a  callus,  if 
that  is  ever  done,  but  as  a  previous  ftep  to  an 
anchylofis  ;  which  has  been  obferved  by  anato- 
mies to  take  place  at  the  junction  of  the  ojfa 
innominata  with  the  facrum,  not  unfrequently, 
but  never  or  very  feldom  at  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  ojfa  pubis.     Under  fuch  circumftances, 
unlefs  by  an,  amendment  of  the  general  health, 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  medicine, 
the  procefs  which  the  parts  muft  undergo  be- 
ing  an  operation  of  the  cohftitution,  which  it 
will  not  be  in  our  power  to  control.     In  the 
firft  cafe  related,  a  variety  of  applications  were 
tried,  from  the  moil  emollient  to  thofe  which 
are  active  and  Simulating;   but  from  cold 
bathing  only  did  me  receive  any  real  advan- 
tage.   The  patient  was  alfo  very  much  affil- 
ed by  the  ufe  of  a  fwath,  or  broad  belt,  made 
of  foft  leather,  quilted,  and  buckled  with  fuch 
firmnefs  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body  as  to 
leflen,  if  not  prevent,  the  motion  of  the  bones, 
and  this  was  retrained  in  its  fituation  by  a 
bandage  paffed  between  the  legs,  from  the 
hind  to  the  fore  part  of  the  belt. 

In  that  unfortunate  fituation,  in  which  a 
joint  is  formed  between  the  feparated  furfices 
7  of 
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of  the  bones,  all  hopes  of  recovery  of  the 
patient  to  her  former  abilities  may  be  given 
up  ;  and  what  remains  to  be  done  for  her  re- 
lief will  be  by  the  ufe  of  a  belt,  or  a  fimilar 
contrivance,  to  fubftitute  as  much  artificial 
firmnefs  as  we  can,  for  the  natural  which  is 
loft.    In  the  cafe  in  which  I  fufpe&ed  this 
event  to  have  happened,  the  life  of  the  patient 
was  truly  miferable  ;  but  I  prefume  that  fuch 
very  rarely  occur,  having  been  lately  inform- 
ed of  another  perfon,  who,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  more  than  eight  years  to  her  bed,  in 
confequence  of  the  feparation  of  the  bones  at 
the  time  of  labour,  was  reftored  to  the  full  and 
perfed  ufe  of  her  inferior  extremities. 


SECTION  V. 

There  is  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  po- 
rtion of  the  pelvis  in  the  different  claffes  of 
animals,  as  it  relates  to  that  of  the  body  in 
general ;  and  their  powers  and  properties  very 
much  depend  upon  this  circumftance.  But, 

with 
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With  a  view  to  this  fubjedl,  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  kinds  ;  theftrong,  the  fwiftj 
and  the  mixed. 

In  thofe  animals  which  pdffefs  the  greateft 
mare  of  ftrength  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  two  apertures 
of  the  cavity  horizontal. 

In  thofe  which  are  diflinguimed  by  their 
fpeed  or  agility,  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is 
horizontal,  and  the  two  apertures  nearlv  per- 
pendicular. 

In  mixed  animals,  or  thofe  in  which  ftrength 
and  fpeed  are  united,  the  pofition  of  the  pelvis 
is  neither  horizontal  nor  perpendicular;  but  in- 
clined ;  fo  as  to  partake,  by  different  degrees 
of  inclination,  of  a  certain  (hare  of  the  advan- 
tages of  either  pofition. 

In  the  human  fpecies,  when  the  pofition  of 

the  body  is  ere£l,  the  pelvis,  which,  bearing 

the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  is  ftronger  in 

proportion  to  their  fize  than  in  any  quadruped, 

is  fo  placed  that  a  line  palling  from  the  third  of 

the  lumbar  vertebra  will  fall  nearly  upon  the 

fuperior  edge  of  thzfymphyfis  of  the  offa  pubis  5 

the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  being  projected  fo  far 

backwards,  that  the  otfa  pubis  become  thd 

|>art  on  which  the  enlarged  uterus  chiefly  refts 
Vol.  L  X) 
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in  the  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy  *.    If  then 
we  recoiled  the  fmallnefs  of  the  of  a  pubis, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  conne&ed, 
and  advert  at  the  fame  time  to  the  increafing 
effeft,  which  may  be  -produced  by  the  inter- 
nal preffure  of  the  weight  fupported  by  them, 
we  (hall  not  be  furprifed  at  the  frequency  of 
the  complaints  of  pain  and  weaknefs  at  the 
fymphyfis  ;  efpccially  when  the  child  is  large, 
or  the  patient  under  the  neceffity  of  ftandmg 
for  a  long  time.    And  mould  there  be  any 
degree  of  weaknefs,  relaxation,  or  difunion,  at 
the  parts  where  the  of  a  innominata  are  joined 
to  thefacrum,  fimilar  effect  will  be  produced ; 
and  one  of  thefe  parts  can  fcarcely  be  afFeaed 
without  an  equivalent  alteration  in  the  other. 

The  confequences  of  the  feparation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  their  difpofitioa  to 
leparate,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended 
if  we  confider  the  pelvis  as  an  arch  fupporting 
the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  body,  la 
this  view  the  factum  may  be  called  the  key- 
feme*  the  offa  innominate  as  far  as  the  aur 

*  This  part  has  been  confidcred  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  hu  Jn  body  ,  but  Defaguliers  thought  that  U  was  . 
the  middle  fpace  between  frefacrum  and  pubis. 

tabula, 
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tabula,  the  pendentives  ;  and  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities the  piers  of  the  arch. 

If  a  greater  weight  be  laid  upon  an  arcil 
than  it  is  able  to  fuftain,  one  of  thefe  confe- 
quences  will  follow ;  the  key-ftone  will  fly> 
the  pendentives  will  give  wayj  or  the  piers 
will  yield  to  the  preffure. 

To  prevent  the  two  firfr.  accidents,  it  is 
iifual  to  liy  heavy  bodies  upon  the  different 
parts  of  the  arch,  the  Weight  of  which  mull: 
bear  a  relative  proportion  to  each  other,  or  the 
contrary  effecT:  will  be  produced  ;  for,  if  too 
great  weight  be  laid  upon  the  key-ftone,  the 
pendentives  will  fail ;  and,  if  there  be  too 
much  prefTure  upon  the  fides,  the  key-ftone 
will  be  forced; 

When  the  greateft  poffible  ftrength  is  re- 
quired in  an  arch,  it  it  ufual  to  make  what  is 
called  a  counter-arch,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  arch  till  it  becomes  circular,  or 
of  any  Intended  form.      This  contrivance 
changes  the  direction  of  the  weight,  before 
fupportedat  the  chord  ;  and  part  of  it  will  ba 
conduced  to  the  centre  of  the  counter- arch, 
and  borne  in  what  is  called  the  fine  of  the 
arch. 

If  the  refemblance  of  the  pelvis  to  *n  arch 
D  2 
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can  be  allowed,  we  may  confider  all  the  fore 
or  lower  part  of  it,  between  the  acetabula,  as 
i  counter-arch,  which  will  explain  to  us  the 
reafon  of  fo  much  ftrefs  being  made  upon  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  ofa  pubis,  when  there  is  any 
Increafe  of  the  fuperincumbent  weight ;  or 
when  that  part  is  in  a  weakened  or  feparated 
ftate,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe  before  defcnbed. 

When  that  patient  laid  in  an  horizontal 
pofition  (Tie  was  perfeffly  eafy,  there  being 
then  no  weight  upon  the  pelvis. 

When  fhe  was  erect,  the  weight  borne  by 
thtfympbyfa  being  greater  than  it  could  fup- 
port  fhe  could  walk  before  fhe  could  ftand; 
or  if  fhe  flood,  fhe  was  obliged  to  move  her 
feet  alternately  as  if  Are  was  walking ;  or  (he 
could  ftand  upon  one  leg  better  than  upon 
both     By  thefe  various  movements  fhe  took 
the  fuperincumbent  weight  from  the  weak- 
ened fpnphyjls,  and  conducted  it  by  one  leg,  in 
a  ftrawht  line,  to  the  ground. 

The  fatigue  of  walking,  or  of  the  alternate 
motion  of  the  feet,  being  more  than  Are  was 
able  to  bear,  fhe  was  obliged  to  fit.  When 
ihe  firft  fat  in  her  chair  (Ire  was  upright,  rett- 
;n„her  elbows  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair ; 

°         .  «.        her  wci°rrit  was 

bv  which  means  part  of  hei  wei0u 

vj  con- 
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conduced  to  the  chair,  not  defcending  to  the 
pelvis.  But  there  being  then  more  weight 
upon  the  fymphyjis  than  it  was  able  to  bear 
for  any  long  time,  and  her  arms  being 
weary,  by  putting  her  hands  upon  her  knees, 
fhe  took  oft  more  of  the  fuperincumbent 
weight,  conducting  it  by  her  arms  imme- 
diately to  her  knees.  When  fhe  refted  her 
elbows  upon  her  knees  the  fame  effect  was 
produced  in  an  increafed  degree;  but,  this' 
pofition  becoming  painful  and  tirefome,  fhe 
had  no  other  refource,  and  was  obliged  to  rec- 
tum to  her  bed. 

It  cannot  efcape  obfervation,  that  this  pa- 
tient inftinctively  difcovered  the  advantages  of 
the  particular  attitudes  into  which  me  put 
herfelf,  and  by  which  me  obtained  eafe,  as 
exadly  as  if  fhe  had  underftood  her  complaint, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  it. 

In  the  wearinefs  which  follows  common 
exercife,  when  we  often  change  our  pofition, 
apparently  without  defign,  the  manner  in 
which  eafe  is  procured  to  any  particular  part 
may  be  readily  underftood  by  a  more  extenfive 
application  of  the  fame  kind  of  reafonino-. 

CD . 
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SECTION  VI. 


The  violence  which  the  conneaing  parts 
or  the  bones  undergo,  when  the  head  of  the 
child  is  protruded  through  ^  pelvis  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  fometimes  occafions  an  affec- 
tion of  that  part  of  more  importance  than  % 
reparation  ;  becaufe,  together  with  the  incon- 
veniencies  anting  from  the  feparation,  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  endangered  by  it.     This  is 
the  formation  of  matter  on  the  loofened  fur- 
faces  of  the  bones,  preceded  by  great  pain, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ;  though, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afcertain  whether  the  conneaing  parts 
•of  the  bones,  or  feme  contiguous  part,  be  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe. 

When  fuppuration  has  taken  place 
fequence  of  the  injury  fuftained  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  #  innominata  with  the  Jacrum, 
the  abfeefs  has  in  fome  cafes  been  formed  near 
the  part  arTeaed,  and  been  cured  by  common 
treatment.    But  in  others,  when  matter  has 
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been  formed  and  confined  at  the  fymphyjis  of 
the  offa  pubis,  the  fymptoms  of  an  he&ic 
fever  have  been  produced,  and  the  caufe  has 
been  difcovered  after  the  death  of  the  patient. 
In  others  the  matter  has  burft  through  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  fymphyjis  at  the  in- 
ferior edge,  or  perhaps  made  its  way  into  the 
bladder  ;  and  in  others  it  has  infinuated  under 
the periqfteum,  continuing  its  courfe  along  the 
pubis  till  it  arrived  at  the  acetabulum.  The 
mifchief  being  thus  extended,  all  the  fymp- 
toms were  aggravated;  and,  the  matter  mak- 
ing its  way  towards  the  furface,  a  large  al> 
fcefs  has  been  formed  on  the  inner  or  fore 
part  of  the  thigh,  or  near  the  hip,  and  the 
patients,  being  exhaufted  by  the  fever  and 
profufe  difcharge,  have  at  length  yielded  to 
their  fate.    On  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
after  death,  the  track  of  the  matter  has  been 
followed  from  the  aperture  of  the  abfcefs  to 
the  fymphyjis,  the  cartilages  of  which  were 
found  to  be  eroded,  the  bones  carious,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  very  much  injured  or  de- 
ft royed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  poffible  to  difcover,  by 
fome  particular  fymptom,  when  there  is  in 
this  part  adifpofition  to  fuppurate  ;  or  it  may 

'    D  4  be 
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be  difcovered  when  fuppuration  has  taken 
place.    In  all  cafes  of  unufual  pain,  attended 
with  equivocal  fymptoms,  it  will  therefore 
be  neceflary  to  examine  thefe  parts  with  great 
care  and  attention.    For,  when  there  is  a  dif- 
pofitipn  to  fuppurate,  by  proper  means  it, 
mio-ht  be  removed ;   and  when  matter  is 
formed,  if  there  be  a  tumefaaion  at  the  fym- 
phyfis,  more  efpecially  if  aquation  could  be 
perceived,  we  might  deliberate  upon  the  pror 
priety  of  making  an  incifion  to  evacuate  the 
matter ;  and  by  fuch  proceeding  further  bad 
confequences  might  be  prevented  *. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N  VII. 

The  form  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis  has  been  defcribed  by  fome  as  triangular, 
and  by  others  as  oval,  with  the  wideft  part 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  But  the  inferior 
aperture,  independent  of  the  ligaments  and 
foft,  parts,  cannot  be  faid  to  refemble  any 

*  See  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries.    Vol.  II. 

known 
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known  or  general  form,  on  account  of  its 
irregularity,  though  the  wideft  part  is  from 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  fymphyjis  to  the  point 
pf  the  os  coccygis,  allowing  for  the  regreffive 
motion  of  that  bone. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  facrum 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  fymphyjis,  are  gene- 
rally ftated  to  be  rather  more  than  four  inches  ; 
and  between  the  two  fides  they  fomewhat  ex- 
ceed five*. 

Of  the  dimenfions  of  the  inferior  aperture 
;t  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment ;  but  if  the 
Jigaments  are  preferved  it  may  be  faid  that  the 
proportions  are  reverfed,  the  narroweft.  part 
being  on  each  fide.  But  in  the  form  and  di- 
menfions of  the  pelvis,  in  different  women, 
there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  not  depending 
upon  any  alteration  which  may  be  produced 
by  difeafe. 

The  depth  of  the  pelvis,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  facrum  to  the  point  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis,  is  about  five  inches  ;  but  this  will  be  in- 
creafed  when  the  latter  bone  is  preffed  back- 

*  QU£E  menfur*,  pollice  fere  integro,  Hmiles  menfura, 
f  apitis  foetus  fuperant.         Halkr.  Pbrfolog.  lib.  xxviii. 

wards, 
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wards.    From  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  obtufe  procefles  of  the  ifchia 
the  depth  is  about  three  inches,  and  at  the 
Jymphyfis  about  one  and  a  half.     It  appears 
that  the  depth  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  pofterior 
part,   is  rather  more  than  three  times  the 
depth  at  the  anterior  ;  and  that  there  is  a  gra- 
dual change  between  the  two  extremes,  if  we 
admit  the  ligaments  to  make  a  part  of  the  out- 
line of  the  inferior  aperture.   The  knowledge 
of  thefe  circumftances  will  enable  us  to  judge, 
in  the  living  fubjeft,  how  far  the  head  of  the 
child  has  proceeded  through  the  pelvis,  and 
prevent  any  deception  to  which  we  might  be 
liable,  if  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  by  the 
readinefs  with  which  we  can  feel  the  head  at 
the  anterior  part. 

The  cavity  of  X.ht  pelvis  is  of  an  irregular, 
cylindrical  form  ;  but,  towards  the  inferior 
aperture,  there  is  fome  degree  of  convergence, 
made  by  the  points  of  the  fpinous  procefles  of 
the  ifchia  and  the  termination  of  the  os  coccygis. 
This  convergence  is  of  great  importance  in 
regulating  the  paflage  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
as  it  defcends  towards  the  inferior  aperture  ; 
and,  being  perfected  by  the  foft  parts,  it  gives 
to  the  vertex,  or  prefenting  part  of  the  head, 

the 
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Ithe  difpofition  to  emerge  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis. 

On  the  concavity  or  hollovy  of  the  facrum 
the  eafe  or  difficulty  with  which  the  head  of 
the  child  pafTeth  through  the  pelvis  will  very 
much  depend  ;  and  a  fimilar  curvature  is  con- 
tinued by  means  of  the  ifchiadic  Jinus,  and  by 
the  difpofition  of  the  facrofciatic  ligaments  to 
the  obtufe  procefTes  of  the  ifchia,  where  the 
fides  of  the  pelvis  are  perpendicular.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  ojfa  pubis  has  a  flight  reflec- 
tion outwards,  which  prevents  any  obfr.ruc- 
tion  to  the  entrance  of  the  head  of  the  child 
into  the  pelvis  ;  and  at  the  lower  edge  there  is 
fome  degree  of  divergence,  by  which  the  de- 
parture of  the  head  out  pf  the  pelvis  is  very 
much  facilitated. 


SECTJON  VIII. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  child 
paffeth  through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of  birth, 

if 
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it  is  neceffary  to  examine  its  dimenfions  an4 
flrudture. 

The  largeft  part  of  the  head  of  a  child,  not 
altered  by  compreffion,  is  from  the  hind  to 
the  forehead.  The  diameter  from  one  ear  to 
another  is  lefs  by  nearly  the  fame  proportion, 
as  the  fpace  between  the  facrum  is  lefs  than 
that  between  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  fu* 
perior  aperture. 

The  head  of  a  child,  which  appears  to  be 
laro-er  according  to  the  fize  of  the  body  than 
that  of  other  animals,  is  at  the  time  of  birth 
incompletely  offified  at  every  part  where  the 
bones  of  which  the  cranium  is  compofed  after- 
wards unite ;  but  chiefly  at  the  greater  fon- 
tanelle,  or  the  centre  of  that  part  where  the 
parietal  and  frontal  bones  meet  in  the  adult. 
By  this  incomplete  offification,  and  by  the 
preffure  to  which  the  head  of  the  child  is 
fometimes  fubjeft  in  its  paffage  through  the 
pelvis,  the  form  of  the  head  may  be  very 
much  altered,  "and  the  dimenfions  leffened  j 
for  the  edges  of  the  bones  will  not  only  ac- 
cede to  each  other,  but  will  lap  over  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  child.    The  degree  of  offification  varies 
in  different  fubjefts ;  but  the  head  of  a  new-, 

born, 
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born  infant  is  univerfally  found  to  be  incom- 
pletely oflified,  and  the  advantage  refulting 
from  it  is  not  only  perceived  in  thofe  difficul- 
ties which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  natural 
large  lize  of  the  head  of  the  child,  but  in 
thofe  alfo  which  are  produced  by  all  the  lefs 
confiderable  degrees  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  evident  beyond  all  doubt,  if  this  provifion 
had  not  been  made,  that  many  children  muft 
have  been  deftroyed  at  the  time  of  birth,  or 
their  parents  muft  have  died  undelivered. 

Daily  experience  very  obvioufly  and  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  that  there  is  a  relative  propor- 
tion between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the 
■pelvis  of  the  mother  ;  and,  from  the  excellent 
order  obferved  in  all  the  operations  of  Nature, 
it  would  be  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the 
largeft  part  of  the  head  is  conformable  to  the 
wideft  part  of  the  pelvis.  By  the  examination 
of  a  great  number  of  women,  who  have  died 
in  various  ftages  of  the  act  of  parturition, 
it  has  appeared,  contrary  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  and  of  many  modern 
writers,  when  the  pofition  of  the  head  was 
perfectly  natural,  that  the  ears  were  placed 
towards  the  facrum  and  pubis,  or  a  little  ob- 
liquely ;  and  that  the  vertex,  or  that  part 

where 
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where  the  hair  diverges,  is  exactly  or  nearly 
oppofed  tc  the  centre  of  the  fuperior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis  *.     In  the  courfe  of  the  defcent 
of  the  head,  there  being  fome  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis  at  each  particular  part  of 
the  cavity,  the  pofition  of  the  head  is  accom- 
modated to  each  part,  not  by  accident  but 
compulsion,  in  confequence  of  that  conver- 
gence at  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  before 
mentioned.    With  refped  to  the  pelvis,  the 
lower  the  head  of  the  child  has  defcended, 
the  more  diagonal  is  the  pofition  of  the  ears  ; 
but  they  are  not  placed  exactly  towards  the 
fides  of  the  pelvis,  even  when  a  portion  of  the 
head  has  emerged  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 
But  this  defcription  of  the  changing  pofition 
of  the  head  of  the  child  in  its  palfage  through 
the  pelvis  is  founded  on  the  prefumption  that 
it  prefents  naturally,  and  is  guided  by  the 
form  of  the  internal  furface.     If  the  head 
Ihould  prefent  differently,  there  will  be  cor- 
refponding,  but  not  the  fame,  changes  ;  or, 
if  it  mould  be  very  fmall,  it  will  not  be  in- 

-*  This  obfervation  was  firft  made  by  Sir  Fielding 

Oulde  about  the  year  1737. 

See  his  Treaty  on  Midwifery. 

fluenced 
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fiuenced  by  the  pelvis,  but  may  pafs  in  any 
direction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  ill  confequences 
would  follow  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  is  pro- 
truded through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  a 
natural  labour  ;  for,  no  affiftance  being  want- 
ed, no  principle  was  required  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct.  But,  in  all  cafes  in 
which  there  was  a  neceffity  of  giving  aflift- 
ancc,  and  where  a  change  of  what  was 
deemed  the  wrong  pofition  of  the  head  was 
improperly  compriled  as  a  very  material  part 
of  that  affiftance,  as  in  the  ufe  of  the  forcepsr 
great  mifchief  mud:  often  have  been  unavoid- 
ably done  both  to  the  parent  and  child. 


SECTION  IX. 

From  the  examination  of  the  form  and  di- 
menfions  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  of 
the  head  of  a  child,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  all  the  circumltances  of  a  labour 

upon. 
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upon  mechanical  principles,  and  to  eftablifli 
the  practice  of  midwifery  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  thofe  principles. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
paffage  of  the  head  of  a  child,  through  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  mould  be  confidered  Am- 
ply as  a  body  patting  through  a  fpace ;  and 
we  may  try  whether  it  is  poffible  to  apply 
mechanical  principles  with  advantage  for  the 

explanation. 

The  firft  circumftance  to  be  confidered  id 
the  attempt  is,  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the 
capacity  of  the  fpace.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
had  many  meliorations  of  the  pelvis  in  all  its 
parts,  and  that  we  have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  .of  the  general  dimenfions  j  but 
we  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  in 
the  pelvis  of  every  individual  woman  fome 
variety,  and  that  the  exad  knowledge  of 
thefe  varieties  cannot  be  gained  in  any  living 
fubjecT:. 

It  is  equally  necenary  that  we  mould  hav& 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fize  of  the  body 
intended  to  be  paffed  through  this  fpace.  But, 
though  we  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
figure  and  bulk  of  the  heads  of  children  at  the 
time  of  birth,  we  are  not  ignorant  that  thofe 

of 
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of  any  two  children  were  never  found  to  be 
exactly  alike,  and  that  the  peculiar  difference 
cannot  be  difeovered  before  a  child  is  born. 

The  head  of  a  child  is  of  a  limited  fize  be- 
fore it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  but,  by 
compreffion  in  its  paflage,  this  is  altered  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  impoflible 
to  form  any  previous  judgment. 

In  the  confideration  of  a  body  paffing 
through  a  fpace,  there  is  alfo  a  neceffity  of 
knowing  whether  it  be  intended  to  pafs  by  its 
own  gravity  or  force,  or  whether  it  is  paffive, 
and  is  to  be  propelled  by  any  adventitious 
power.     If  by  the  latter,  as  is  the  cafe  of  a 
child  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  knowledge  of* 
the  degree  of  that  power  is  neceffary  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  poffibility  or 
likelihood  of  its  fuccefs  ;  but  of  the  degree  of 
this  power  we  can  form  a  very  uncertain  con- 
jecture in  any  particular  cafe. 

If  then  we  have  no  precife  ideas  of  the  6U 
menfions  of  the  fpace,  nor  of  the  magnitude 
bf  the  body,  nor  of  the  alterations  in  fize  Or 
form  which  the  body  may  undergo,  nor  of 
the  power  excited  to  propel  the  body,  it  does 
not  appear  pofiible  to  explain,  upon  mechani- 
cal principles,  the  progrefs  of  a  labour. 

V"0L-  L  *  So 
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So  much  is  however  to  be  granted  to  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  principles  into  the 
praaice  of  midwifery,  that  they  afford  the 
oreateft  advantage  in  allthofe  cafes  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  which  the  affiftance  of  art  is  ulti- 
mately required,  becaufe  fuch  affiftance  rauft 
be  given  upon  thofe  principles;  for,  though 
they  will  not  explain,  they  will  illuftrate  the 
operations  of  the  animal  body;  and,  when 
applicable,  are  the  fureft  guides  of  human 
actions.    But,  on  the  whole,  a  fondnefs  for, 
an  imperfed  knowledge,  and  fome  affectation 
of  mechanical  principles,  feem  to  have  been 
very  detrimental;  as  to  them,  the  frequent 
and  unneceffary  ufeof  inftruments,  and  fome- 
times  their  improper  ufe,  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  attri- 
buted. 


SECTION  X, 

The  obfervations  which  were  made  on  the 
form  and  dimenfions  of  the  cavity  .of  the  pelvis 
relate  to  its  natural   ftate  j  but'  theie  are 

alio 
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alfo  to  be  confidered  when  the  pelvis  is  dif- 
ftorted. 

Of  the  diftortion  of  the  pelvis  there  are  two 
general  caufes.  The  firft  is  that  difeafe  incident 
to  children  in  the  very  early  part  of  their  lives, 
,  known  bythetermr^/6///V,  which,  preventing 
the  bones  from  acquiring  their  dueftrength  or 
fufficient  firmnefs  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
fnperincumbent  body,  they  bend  in  different 
directions  and  degrees,    according  to  their 
weaknefs  and  the  weight  impofed  upon  them. 
The  fecond  is  a  difeafe  which  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  and  from  its  effect  is  called 
ojleofarcofis,  or  mollities  ofium*.     It  is  far  lefs 
frequent  than  the  rachitis,  but  more  dreadful 
in  its  confequences;  which  no  medicine  hither- 
to tried  has  had  fufficient  efficacy  to  prevent 
or  to  cure.     In  this  difeafe  the  offific  matter 
is  not  thought  to  be  diflblved  or  altered,  but  to 
be  re-abforbed  from  the  bones  into  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  carried  out  of  the  body  by  the 
common  emimclories ;  or  depofited  upon  fome 
other  part  where  it  is  ufelefs  or  prejudicial. 
The  bones  thus  lofing  the  principle  of  their 
liability  become  foft,  according  to  the  degree 

*Malacofteon.    Offium  mollities.    Vogcl.  Dxxiij. 

3  and 
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2nd  continuance  of  the  difeafe ;  are  unable  to 
fuftain  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  change  their 
natural  forms,  in  proportion  to  their  Weak- 
riefs ;  fo  that  in  fdme  inftances  the  mod  dif- 
torted  and  frigfitful  appearance  of  the  whole 
tody  hath  been  exhibited  *. 

The  effea  of  either  of  thefe  difeafes  is  not 
confined  to  the  pdvls  ;  yet  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  that  either  of  them  mould  exift  for  any 
length  of  time  without  producing  their  influ- 
ence upon  it. 

The  pelvis  is  more  commonly  diftorted  at 
the  fuperior  aperture  than  at  any  other  part. 
Tnis  is  particularly  occaiioned  By  the  natural 
projection  of  tne  upper  part  of  tUc  ficrum,  and 
the  loweft  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:',  though, 
in  very  bad  cafes,  a  conliderable  deviation  from 
their  natural  pofition  is  given  to  feveral  of  the 
vertebra.    Should  a  difeafe  exift  in  the  con- 
ftitution  which  is  capable  of  weakening  the 
bones,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
thzfacruni  mould  be  diftorted,  if  we  recoiled 
that  its  texture  is  originally  fpongy ;  that  it 
fupports,  both  in  the  erect  and  fedentary  po- 
rtion, a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  d 
*  See  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  V. 
cafe  23.  and 
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wd  that,  by  the  manner  of  its  junction  with 
the  laft  of  the  vertebra,  a  confiderable  angle  is 
made,  which,  if  but  little  increafed,  willcaufe 
a  very  important  change  in  the  form  and  dw 
mentions  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 
In  fome  cafes  an  irregular  convexity,  and  in 
others  a  concavity,  are  produced  by  the  bend- 
ing of  the  ojfa  pubis  in  different  ways  and  de- 
grees ;  by  which,  together  with  the  projecr 
Uon  of  the  fact  um  and  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  peU 
vis,  which  in  the  narroweft  part  mould  ex- 
ceed four  inches,  are  reduced  to  lefs  than  one, 
and  altered  in  every  poffible  direction. 

The  form  and  dimen lions  of  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  may  be  changed  in  any  part  of  its 
fpace;  but  the  moft  frequent  alterations  pro- 
ceed from  the  Jacrum,  which,  betides  the 
projection  before  mentioned,  may  become  too 
taight  when  the  advantages  which  mould 
be  derived  from  its  concavity  will  be  loft.  Or 
it  may  have  too  quick  a  curvature,  by  which 
the  concavity  will  be  rendered  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  admit  the  head  of  the  child ;  or  an  .exoftofis 
may  be  formed  on  its  internal  furface,  which 
be  the  caufe  of  inconveniencies  equivalent 
E  3  •  \% 
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to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
degree  of  curvature. 

The  os  coccygis  may  be  preffed  inwards  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  it  may  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  cavity ;  or  the  motions 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  bone  may 
be  loft ;  or  an  ancby lofts  may  be  formed  be- 
tween that  bone  and  ihtfacrum  ;  by  all  which 
changes,  according  to  their  degree,  the  head 
of  the  child  may  be  impeded  in  its  pallage 
through  the  pelvis. 

The  ifchia  may  be  difiorted  by  the  unnatu- 
ral bent  of  the   fpinous  proccffes ;  and  the 
efTed  of  their  preffure  may  be  obferved,  for 
feme  time  after  birth,  on  the  temporal  or 
parietal  bones  of  the  head  of  a  child  propelled 
between  them  with  much  difficulty  The 
dimenfions  of  the  inferior  aperture  alio  may 
be  leffened  by  the  tuberofities  of  the  fcha 
bending  inwards  or  forwards,  by  which  the 
arch  of  tte  pubis  will  be  leffened,  and  render- 
ed  unfit  to  allow  of  the  emergence  of  the 
head  of  the  child,  under  ^Jymphyfs  of  the 

is  impaired,  it  is  not  poffible  to  enumerate 
every  kind  of  diftortion  which  they  may  fuf- 
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fer;  but  it  is  principally  in  the  degree  that  we 
are  to  feek  for  thofe  great,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  infurmountable  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  prove  dangerous  both  to  the  parent  and 
child. 

In  fome  cafes  the  diftortion  of  one  part  of 
the  pelvis  produces  an  enlargement  of  the  reft. 
Thus  when  the  fuperior  aperture  is  contract- 
ed, the  inferior  is  expanded;  and  hence  it  is 
often  obferved  in  practice,  when  the  head  of 
the  child  hath  paffed  the  point  of  obftrudion 
with  the  mc  it  odious  difficulty,  that  a  labour 
Will  be  unexpectedly  and  fpeedily  completed. 

When  women  have  the  appearance  of  he^ 
ing  much  deformed,  it  is  readable  to  think 
that  the  pelvis  mutt  be  affeded.  But  there- 
have  been  many  inftances  of  extreme  diftor- 
tion of  the  fpine,  yet  the  pelvis  has  preferved 
its  proper  form  and  dimenfions;  and  fome 
women,  who  were  in  other  refpecfts  ftrai^ht 
and  well  proportioned,  have  had  a  diftortc.d 
pelvis. 

If  the  inferior  extremities  are  crooked,  or  '£ 
any  part  of  the  body  was  diftorted  at  a'  very 
early  period  of  life,  and  remained  in  that  ftate, 
it  is  faid  that  we  may  be  allured  the  pelvis 

£  4  partakes. 
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partakes  of  the  difeafe,  and  is  involved  in  its 
conferences.    But,  when  the  fpine  becomes  I 
diftorted  at  a  more  advanced  period,  it  is  not 
to  be  efteemed  a  preemptive  figu  of  a  diftorr 
tion  pf  the  pelvis,  being  generally  occafioned 
by  a  local  difeafe  of  the  fpine.    Thefe  obfer- 
vations  are,  I  believe,  commonly  well  founded ; 
but,  as  there  are  many  exceptions,  we  mould 
not  be  juftified  in  giving  an  opinion  of  a  cafe 
of  this  kind,  unlefs  we  were  permitted  to  make 
an  examination  per  vaginam.    Nor  ihould  we 
be  able,  by  this  examination,  to  determine 
with  precifion  the  exigence  of  every  fmall 
diftortion,  but  fuch  only  as  was  confiderable 
in  its  degree.    If  we  mould  not  be  able  to  feci 
any  predion  of  the  facrum,  or  vertebra;,  we 
•fhould  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  was 
no  confiderable  deformity  of  the  pelvis',  but, 
if  we  could  feel  ^facrum,  or  vertebra,  we 
jnuft  judcre  by  the  readinefs  with  which  they 
can  be  feft,  of  the  degree  of  diftortion  ;  and  of 
the  impediments  which  may  be  thereby  Pcca- 
noned.    But,  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  concent 
it  behoveth  us  to  be  extremely  circumfpeft 
before  we  give  an  opinion,  left,  by  our  error, 
the  peace  of  families  and  the  comfort  of  indi- 
viduals Ihould  be  deflroyed. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  It 

SECTION  I. 
ON  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  pelvis  appear- 
ing fufficient  to  ferve  all  the  ufeful  purpofes 
of  the  practice  of  midwifery,  we  mail,  in  the 
next  place,  confider  the  parts  of  generation, 
which  have  been  properly  divided  into  exter- 
nal and  internal. 

The  external  parts  are  the  mons  veneris, 
the  labia,  the  perinceum,  the  clitoris,  and  the 
nytnpba.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  meatus 
urinarius,  or  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
hymen  may  be  efteemed  the  barrier  between 
the  external  and  internal  parts. 

That  foft  fatty  prominence  which  is  fituated 
upon  the  ojja  pubis,  extending  towards  the 
groins  and  abdomen,  is  called  mons  veneris.  Its 
ufe  feems  to  be  chiefly  that  of  preventing  in- 
convenience or  injury  in  the  adt  of  coition.  If 

a  line 
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.  a  line  be  drawn  acrofs  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  -pudendum,  all  that  part  above  it,  which 
is  covered  with  hair,  may  be  called  mom  vene- 
ris ;  below  it  the  labia  commence,  which, 
being  of  a  fimilar,  though  loofer,  texture, 
appear  like  continuations  of  the  mom  veneris, 
pairing  on  each  fide  of  the  pudendum,  which 
they  chiefly  compofe.  Proceeding  down- 
wards and  backwards  the  labia  again  unite, 
and  the  perinaum  is  formed. 

All  that  fpace  between  the  pofterior  angle 
of  the  pudendum  and  the  anus  is  called  the 
perinceum,  the  external  covering  of  which  is 
the  Ikin,  as  the  vagina  is  the  internal ;  in- 
cluding between  them  cellular  and  adipofe 
membrane,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  JphinBcr 
an'u  The  extent  of  the  perinceum  is  generally 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  though  in  fome  fub- 
jects  it  is  not  more  than  one,  and  in  others 
exceeds  two  inches.  The  thin  anterior  edge 
is  called  the  jrcenum  labiorum. 

Below  the  anterior  angle  of  the  pudendum 
the  clitoris  is  placed,  which  rifes  by  two  crura, 
or  branches,  from  the  upper  part  of.  the  rami 
of  the  ifchia.  The  external  part,  or  extremity, 
of  the  clitoris  is  called  the  glans,  which  has  a 
prepuce  or  thin  covering,  to  which  the  nym~ 

phcc 
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pha  are! joined.  The  clitoris  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  principal  feat  of  pleafure,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  fome  degree  of  erection  in  the  act  of 
coition. 

The  nymphae  are  two  fmall  fpongy  bodies, 
or  doublings  of  the  ikin,  rifing  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  and  re- 
fembling  in  their  form  the  labia.  They  pafs 
on  each  fide  of  the  pudendum,  within  the  labia, 
to  about  half  its  length,  when  they  are  gra- 
dually diminiihed  till  they  difappear. 

Immediately  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fymphyjis  of  the  oj/a  pubis,  between  the  nymphte, 
is  the  meatus  urinarius,  or  termination  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  and  runs  to  the  bladder  in  a  ftraight 
direction,  along  the  internal  furface  of  the 
fymphyjis,  to  which,  and  to  the  vagina,  it  is 
connected  by  cellular  membrane.  On  each 
fide  of  the  meatus  are  fmall  orifices,  which 
difcharge  a  mucus,  for  the  purpofeof  preierv- 
ing  the  external  parts  from  any  injury,  to 
which  they  might  be  liable  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  urine. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  thefe  parts  in  different  women, 
especially  in  thofe  who  have  had  many  chil- 
3  dren, 
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dren,  and  at  various  periods  of  life.  In  young 
women  they  are  firm  and  vegete,  but,  in  tho 
old,  thefe,  together  with  the  internal  parts, 
become  flaccid  and  withered  *f 
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The  external  parts  of  generation  are  fubn 
jecT:  to  many  difeafes  in,  common  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  alio  ex- 
pofed  to  fome  peculiar  complaints,  and  to 
accidents  at  the  time  of  parturition,  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  well  informed,  that  we  may, 
by  our  care,  prevent  them,  or  give  fuch  relief 
as  may  be  require^  when  they  are  unavoid- 
able. 

The  labia  and  nympha,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  their  fatty  and  cellular  texture,  are 
liable  to  elongation,  to  excrefcences,  and  to  the 
produftion  of  fcirrhoys  tumours  j  which  in, 

*  Partes  genitales,  cum  earum  null  us  eft  ufus,  mar-i 
cefcunt,  detrahuntur,  ac  veluti  obliterantur.  Harv. 
Qvaria  in  vetulis  admodum  exilia  utplurimum  vifuntur. 

Ruyjcb,  Obf.  Anat.  xlv. 

fome 
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fome  inftances  have  grown  to  an  enormou9 
fize,  efpecially  in  hot  climates  *. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  one  of  the  labia  to  be 
larger  and  more  pendulous  than  the  other ;  but 
the  enlargement,  or  elongation,  are  not  re- 
garded as  difeafes  till  fome  inconvenience  is 
produced  by  them.  The  fame  obfervatioli 
'  may  be  made  of  excrefcences  or  fcirrhous  tu- 
mours, which  are  therefore  generally  found 
to  have  acquired  a  confiderable  fize  before 
they  are  divulged  by  the  patient. 

In  all  the  fubordinate  degrees  of  thefe  com- 
plaints, when  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  arife  from  fome  conftitutional  caufe,  re- 
lief may  be  given  by  fuch  medicines  or  treat- 
ment, as  will  alter  and  amend  the  general 
health.  Or  if  they  are  owing  to  any  fpecific 
caufe,  as  the  venereal  difeafe,  of  which  ex- 
crefcences in  particular  are  a  very  frequent 
confequeiice,  preparations  of  quickfilver  are 
to  be  ufed  or  given,  till  we  are  certain  that 
the  conftitution  is  freed  from  the  infection. 
Applications  fuitable  to  the  ftate  they  are  in 
are  at  the  fame  time  neceffary ;  and  of  thefe 

*  Nymphs  aliquando  cnormes  funt ;  qusre  Coptae  et 
Mauri  eas  circumcidunt.  JIaller }  Pbyfwlog. 

there 
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there  will  be  occafion  to  ufe  a  variety,  from 
the  mod  emollient  and  foothing,' which  may 
be  proper  when  the  parts  are  in  a  very  irri- 
table and  inflamed  (late,  to  thofe  which  have 
different  degrees  of  efcharotic  qualities  ;  when 
we  prefume  there  is  a  chance  of  removing 
the  excrefcences  by  fuch  means.    But  when 
complaints  of  this  kind  have  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, or  when  the  parts  have  increafed  to 
fuch  a  fize  as  to  hinder  the  common  offices  of 
life,  there  is  but  little  reafon  to  hope  for  their 
removal  by  any  application  or  medicines,  and 
the  difeafed  part  muft  be  extirpated  with  the 
knife ;   which  operation  may  be  performed 
with  fafety,  and  the  faired  profpect  of  fuccefs. 
As  the  blood-veffels  are  few,  and  naturally 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  parts, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  an  hemorrhage, 
though,  in  fome  cafes,  this  is  faid  to  have  been 
alarming  and  extremely  difficult  to  manage  *. 
But  I  have  more  than  once  feen  the  enlarged 
nymphce  and  feveral  excrefcences,  of  confider- 
able  fize,  removed  by  the  knife  at  the  fame 
time,  yet  the  furgeon  has  not  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  tying  a  fingle  blood- veffel. 

*  See  Mauriceau,  Vol.  2-  Obf.  clxxiv. 
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SECTION  III, 


Ede  matose  fwellings  of  the  external  parts 
may  occur,  either  in  a  general  anafarcous  ftate 
of  the  whole  body,  or  when  any  caufe  pro- 
duces a  temporary  preflure  upon  thofe  veflels 
which  are  intended  to  conduct  the  returnin°- 

o 

fluids  from  the  inferior  extremities  ;  particu- 
larly the  enlarged  uterus,  in  the  advanced  ftate 
of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of 
theife  fwellings,  if  they  mould  increafe  fo  as 
to  become  troublefome,  the  method  of  o-ivino- 
relief  is  obvious  and  eafy,  as  it  confifts  only  in 
making  a  few  flight  fcarifi cations  in  different 
parts  of  the  labia,  by  which  the  ftagnating 
fluids  will  bedifcharged,  and  the  labia  reduced 
to  their  natural  fize.  It  is  not  imufual  for 
thefe  fwellings  to  return  two  or  three  times 
towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy  ;jn  which 
cafe,  or  even  in  the  time  of  labour,  the  fcari- 
tications,  if  necefTary,  may  be  repeated.  A 
flannel  wrung  out  of  fome  emollient  fomenta- 
tion, and  applied  to  the  parts  when  they  have 
been  fcarined,  will  contribute  to  the  eafy  and 
perfect  difcharge  of  the  fluids. 
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t 

The  cohefion  of  the  labia  to  each  other  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  complaint  occurring  to 
■adult  women,  efpecially  in  hot  climates,  if 
inflammation,  preventing  the  due  lecretion  of 
the  mucus,  with  which  thefe  parts  are  natu- 
rally clothed  on  their  internal  furface,  mould 
take  place ;  or  if  they  mould  be  excoriated  by 
any  accidental  caufe,  and  neglefted  in  that 
ftate.     The  labia  will  alio  very  frequently 
cehere  in  children,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  veftige  of  a  paffage  into  the  vagina, 
except  at  the  anterior  part,  for  the  difcharge 
of  the  urine;  and  lead  us,  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance, to  apprehend  a  defeft  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  parts.    Itl  fuch  cafes,  we  have 
been  direded  to  feparate  them  with  a  knife; 
and  how  far  fuch  an  operation  may  be  necef- 
fary  in  the  adult,  if  the  parts  mould  cohere 
either  in  conference  of  fome  new  affeftion, 
or  if  a  cohefion  originating  in  infancy  mould 
continue  to  adult  age,  mutt  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  furgeofi.    But,  in  infants, 
fuch  an  operation  is  neither  requifite  or  proper; 

becaufc 
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becaufe  a  Reparation  may  always  be  made,  by 
a  firm  and  fomewhat  diftracling  prefTure  upon 
each  labium  at  the  fame  time,  which  fcarcely 
makes  the  child  complain  j  though  the  imall 
veffels  which  had  inofculated  from  one  labium 
to  the  other,  may  be  perceived  to  be  dragged 
out  during  the  continuance  of  the  prefliire. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  fo  little  notice  mould 
have  been  taken  of  a  complaint  which  is  very 
frequent  in  children  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  conftant  and  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  when 
they  begin  to  walk,  caufes  a  feparation  with- 
out any  other  affiftance,  other  wife  the  cohefioii 
mutt  frequently  have  occurred  in  adults,  in 
whom  the  cafe  is  very  rare.    But  on  this  ex- 
pected probable  feparation  we  mould  be  afraid 
to  rely.     When  a  feparation  of  the  cohering 
labia  has  been  made  in  the  manner  before* 
mentioned,  a  folded  piece  of  linen,  moiftened 
in  a  very  weak  folution  of  the  vitriolum  album, 
or  fome  lightly  aftringent  liquor,  mould  be 
applied  every  night  when  the  child  is  put  to 
reft,  to  prevent  the  reunion,  to  which  there  is 
a  great  difpofition  ;  and  which  will  certainly 
take  place  if  the  labia  are  fuffered  to  remain 
m  contact  immediately  after  the  feparation 
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SECTION  V. 


In  conference  of  violent  inflammation 
from  accidental  or  other  caufes,  the  labiarnxy 
become  tumefied,  and  a  large  abfcefs  has  been 
fometimes  formed.    This  is  attended  with 
extreme  pain,  the  defire  of  relieving  which 
has  induced  furgeons  to  open  the  abfcefs,  and 
aive  vent  to  the  matter  as  foon  as  it  could  be 
perceived  to  Situate.    But  though  the  pain 
may,  for  the  prefent,  be  abated  by  the  early 
difchar-e  of  the  matter,  the  part  continues 
indurated;  is  indifpofcd  to  heal;   and  not 
^infrequently  becomes  fiftulous.    But,  if  the 
abfcefs  is  fuffered  tobreak  of  itsown  accord,  the 
part  has  the  kindeft  tendency  to  heal,  and 
with  common  care,  the  cure  is  foon  perfefted. 
Should  the  pain  be  extreme  during  the  figu- 
ration, which  is  often  the  cafe,  befides  the  uie 
of  fomentations  and  cataplafms,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  opiates  for  its  abatement. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  VI. 

Though  the  perinceum  is  not  often  affeded 
with  any  particular  difeafe,  it  is  fubjecl  to  a 
laceration  from  the  diftention  which  it  under- 
goes when  the  head  of  the  child  is  paffing 
through  the  external  parts.    This  laceration, 
which  is  moft  likely  to  happen  with  firft 
children,  though  with  rude  treatment,  hurry, 
or  negleft,  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or 
praftitioner,  it  may  occur  with  fubfequent 
ones,  efpecially  in  thofe  women  who  have  the 
perineum  naturally  fhor't,  differs  in  direction 
and  extent,  and  may  be,  in  every  degree, 
from  the  frtenum,  or  edge  of  the  perinceum, 
to  the  the  extremity  of  the  fphinfler  ani,  or 
even  higher  up  into  the  return. 
_  That  fome  degree  of  laceration  mould  fome- 
Jimes  occur  will  not  be  furprifing,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  great  change  and  violence  which  all 
thefe  parts  fuftain  at  the  time  when  the  head 
of  the  child  is  paffing  through  them  ;  or  when 
a  laceration  begins,  that  it  fhould  extend 
through  a  part  extremely  thin,  and  filtering  an 
equal  degree  of  force.     When  the  perineum 
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is  indifpofed  to  diftend ;  or  if,  when  diftend- 
ed,  it  cannot  permit  the  head  of  the  child  to 
pafs  with  facility,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
return  is  dragged  out,   and    gives   to  the 
prinaum  a  temporary  elongation.    The  true 
princewn,  and  the  temporary,  as  it  may  be 
called,  thus  forming  an  equal,  uninterrupted 
fpace,  if  a  laceration  mould  commence  at  any 
part,  'it  might  extend  through  the  whole.  Of 
the  method  by  which  the  laceration  may  be 
prevented,  and  of  the  treatment  which  may 
be  proper  when  it  has  occurred,  we  fhall  fpeak 
in  other  places.     At  prefer*  we  mail  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  an  accident,  the  prevention 
of  which  is  the  principal  objed  of  our  atten- 
tion in  natural  labours. 

Though  no  means  are  ufed  to  prevent  the 
laceration  of  the  perkaum  in  quadrupeds  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  are  very  rarely  or  never  liable  to  it,  ex- 
cent  in  thofe  cafes  in  which-  the  necefiity  or 
their  fituation  is  fuppofed  to  require  affiftance ; 
and  this  being  given  with  ignorance  and  vio- 
lence, may  not  improperly  be  efteemed  the 
caufe  of  the  accident.    It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  prefume  that  the  frequent  occurrence 

of  this  laceration  in  the  human  fpecies,  allow- 
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ihg  that  it  is  in  fome  cafes  unavoidable,  ou^ht 
to  be  imputed  to  fome  accidental  caufe,  or  to 
error  in  conduct,  rather  than  to  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  connTu&ion  of  the  part,  or  in 
the  circumftances  of  their  parturition.  For, 
I  believe,  no  obfervation  is  more  generally 
true,  than  that  of  the  exigence  of  a  power  in 
the  ftru&ure  and  conftitution  of  animals,  by 
which  evils  are  prevented  or  remedied,  and 
by  which  all  the  difficulties  occurring  at  the 
time  of  their  parturition  are  overcome  ;  which 
power  is  commonly  exerted  with  a  degree  of 
energy  and  effe&  proportionate  to  the  diffi- 
culty. 

The  caufes  difpofmg  to,  and  capable  of, 
producing  a  laceration  of  the  perinaum,  feem 
to  be  thefe : 

Firft,  The  increafed  tendernefs  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  fkm,  occafioned  by  peculiar  habits 
or  modes  of  living.  That  this  and  every 
other  part  of  the  body  may,  by  alteration  from 
its  natural  irate,  become  more  fufceptible  of 
pain,  and  lefs  able  to  bear  violence  of  any 
kind,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  thofe  properties  in  parts  of  the  body 
wkich  are  ufually  clothed  or  uncovered. 

^  3  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  pofition  of  women  at  the 
time  of  delivery.    Women  in  this  country,  at 
the  prefent  time,  are  placed  in  bed  upon  their 
left  fide,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  towards 
the  abdomen;  which  pofition,  though  conve- 
nient to  the  attendant,  feems  to  occafion  a 
projection  of  the  part  of  the  child  which  pre- 
fents,  in  a  line  unfavourable  to  the  pennaum. 
But, 'if  they  are  placed  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  which  is  a  pofition  at  that  time  perhaps 
the  moft  natural,  as  it  is  often  inflincTiively 
fought  for,  and,  in  fome  countries,  chofen  in 
Cafe°s  of  difficulty  and  diftrefs  ;  then  the  head 
or  part  preferring  would,  by  its  gravitation, 
leffen  the  preffureupon  the  pennaum,  and,  of 
.  courfe,  the  hazard  of  its  laceration. 

Thirdly,  The  difturbance  of  the  order  of  a 
labour.    Every  change  which  is  made  in  the 
parts  at  the  time  of  labour  is  fucceflive,  and 
every  pain  feems  to  produce  two  erTeds ;  it 
dilates  one  part,  and  gives  to  fome  other  part  a 
difpontion  to  be  dilated.  If  therefore,  by  hurry, 
0f  imprudent  management,  the  head  of  the 
child,  in  its  paflage  through  the  pelvis,  be 
brought  into  contadwith  parts  which  have  not 
vet  acquired  their  difpofition  to  dilate;  or  if, 

by  artificial  dilatation,  we  attempt  to  lupply  the 
*v  want 
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want  of  the  natural,  the  parts  will  fooner  be 
lacerated  than  diftended. 

Fourthly,  When  animals  bring  forth  their 
young,  the  effort  to  expel  is  inftindtive,  no 
part  of  the  force  being  voluntary.  Women, 
on  the  contrary,  either  from  erroneous  opini- 
ons, or  from  falfe  inftructions,  exert  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  voluntary  force  with  the  hope 
and  intention  of  finifhing  their  labours  fpeedily. 
If  we  fuppofe  that  the  perinceum  is  able  to  bear 
all  the  force  inftin&ively  exerted,  without  in- 
jury, but  no  greater ;  then  the  whole  volun- 
tary force  will,  in  proportion  to  its  degree, 
induce  the  danger,of  a  laceration,  Unlefs  its 
efFecT:  is  counteracted  by  fome  adventitious 
help.    On  this  principle  it  is  ufual  to  fupport 
the  perinceum,  not  with  the  view  of  altering 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  child,  but  of 
retarding  its  paflage  through  the  external  parts. 
For  the  perineum  it  not  torn  becaufe  the  head 
of  the  child  is  large,  or  pafles  in  any  particular  I 
direction,  but  becaufe.it  pafles  too  fpeedily,  or 
prefles  too  violently,  upon  the  parts,  before 
they  have  acquired  their  dilatability  ;  it  there- 
fore rarely  happens  that  the  perineum  is  lace- 
rated in  very  flow  or  difficult  labours. 
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SECTION  VII. 


That  kind  of  laceration  of  the  perinaum, 
which  commences  at  the  anterior  edge,  and 
runs  obliquely  or  directly  backwards,  is  alluded 
to  in  every  dhTertation  upon  this  fubjett.  But 
there  have  been  inftances  of  another  kind, 
which  may  be  called  a  burfting  or  perforation 
of  the  perinaum,  at  that  part  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  circumference  of  the  anus, 
when  the  anterior  part  is  preferved ;  and 
through  fuch  perforations  children  have  fome- 
times^been  expelled.    In  a  cafe  which  occur- 
red in  my  own  pradice,  I  was  fenfible  of  the 
laceration  before  the  expulfion  of  the  head, 
which  I  guided  through  the  natural  paffage, 
fupplying  the  want  of  the  perinawn  with 
the  palm  of  my  hand.     The  external  parts 
were,  in  this  patient,  extremely  rigid  and 
contracted;  and,  as  I  applied  myfelf  with  great 
affiduity  to  preferve  them,  I  imputed  the  ac- 
cident to  this  circumftance,  rather  than  to  the 
neceffity  of  the  cafe.     The  patient  did  not 
make  any  unufual  complaint  immediately  after 
delivery;  but,  on  the  following  day,  there 
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was  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  parts,  with  a 
Suppreffion  of  urine,  and  the  lochia  were  dis- 
charged through  the  ruptured  part,  but  no 
faces  ever  came  by  the  vagina.  By  the  ufe  of 
fomentations  and  cataplafms,  of  cooling  laxa- 
tive medicines,  and  occafionally  of  opiates,  the 
inflammation  was  foon  abated.  The  Suppu- 
ration  being  profufe,  the  bark  was  given  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  the  lacerated  parts, 
were  healed.  No  particular  examination  was 
ever  made  during  the  cure,  and  none  but  Su- 
perficial dreffings  applied.  When  I  attended 
this  patient  with  her  fecond  child,  I  obferved 
a  large  round  cicatrice  at  the  rugous  part  of 
the  anus,  but  me  Scarcely  Suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  it ;  and  recovered  as  well  as  if 
no  Such  accident  had  formerly  happened; 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  clitoris  is  little  concerned  in  the  prac- 
ice  of  midwifery,  on  account  of  its  fize  and 
tuation.  But  it  is  Sometimes  elongated  and 
nlarged  in  Such  a  manner  as  to  equal  the  Size 

of 
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of  the  penis  f  when  it  makes  one  of  thofe  many 
peculiarities  which  is  fuppofed  to  conftitute  an 
hermaphrodite*,  or  an  animal  partaking  of 
the  fexual  properties  of  the  male  and  female ; 
but  if  there  are  any  examples  of  true  herma- 
phrodites, the  term  is,  in  this  cafe,  improperly 
ufed  f. 

Should  the  clitoris  increafe  to  fuch  a  fize  as 
to  occasion  much  inconvenience,  it  may  be 
extirpated  either  with  the  knife  or  ligature ; 
but  if  the  caufe  of  the  enlargement,  which  is 
commonly  affigned,  be  true,  it  is  probable  that 
no  motive  of  delicacy  or  inconvenience  will  be 
a  fufficient  inducement  to  fuffer  the  pain  of 
Extirpation  J. 

*  Hermaphroditi  veri  non  dantur. — Ruyfch.  Tfief.  viii. 

t  Clitoris  major  in  foetu  exiftit. — Ruyfch.  Tbef.  vi.  1.  I. 
Cercofu.    Clitoris  prxlonga.    Vogel.  cccccxxxv. 

X  Qua:  extra  venerem,  in  carta  femina  parva  fuerat,  fuo 
etiam  modo  arrigit  et  intumefcit,  ut  prepofterae  veneri  fervire 
poffit,  multoque  ufu  ejus  turpitudinis,  denique  moles  ejus 
augetur. — Halter.  Phyfiolog. 
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SECTION  IX. 

The  bladder  and  urethra  in  women  arc 
naturally  liable  to  fewer  difeafes  than  the  fame 
parts  in  men,  becaufe  their  connexion  is  far 
more  fimple,  and  their  ufe  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the  urine* 
Women  have,  neverthelefs,  a  ftone  fometimes 
formed  in  the  bladder;  and  it  has  been  thought 
an  improvement  in  practice  to  evade  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy,  by  diftending,  with  bou- 
gies gradually  enlarged,  the  urethra,  till  it  is 
of  fufficient  dimenlions  to  allow  a  ftone  to 
pafs  through  it.  It  is  proved  by  experience, 
that  the  urethra  will  diftend,  or  may  be  arti- 
ficially diftended,  fufficiently  to  allow  a  ftone 
of  a  confiderable  fize  to  pafs,  as  I  have  known 
in  many  inftances ;  but  if  the  diftention  be. 
carried  beyond  a  certain  degree,  it  is  faid  the 
tone  of  the  part  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
patient  ever  remain  fubjecl  to  an  involuntary 
difcharge  of  urine,  which  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  of  the  common  conferences  of 
lithotomy. 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  urethra,  and  about 
the  meatus  urinarius,  excrefcences  fometimes 
grow,  which  produce  fymptoms  equally 
troublefome,  arid  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
caufed  by  the  ftone  or  other  difeafes  in  the 
bladder,  for  which  they  are  often  miftaken. 
Thefe  may  be  extirpated  by  the  knife,  by 
ligature,  by  cauftic  applications,  or  by  wear- 
ing bougies,  according  to  their  (ize,  or  the  part 
where  they  grow,  which  may  render  one 
method  more  convenient  or  preferable  to  the 
reft.  But  thefe  excrefcences  are  fometimes  not 
to  be  removed  without  much  difficulty  and 
trouble. 


SECTION  X. 

The  pruritus,  or  itching  of  the  external 
parts,  is  a  complaint  to  which  women  are 
liable  at  any  period  of  life;  but  it  is  mod  fre- 
quently attendant  on  the  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  mod  troublefome 
confequences.  If  it  afFeds  the  internal  parts, 
or  is  exceflive  in  its  degree,  it  is  faid  to  termi- 
nate in  the  furor  uterinus.     It  is  fometimes 

occasioned 
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occafioned  by  a  difeafe  or  affection  of  the  blad- 
der, and  is  then  equivalent  to  the  itching  of 
the  g/ans  penis  in  men  ;  but  it  more  com- 
monly proceeds  from  fome  affection  of  the 
uterus,  having  been  moft  frequently  obferved 
to  occur  in  pregnancy,  efpecially  when  the 
child  was  dead,  or  about  the  time  of  the  final 
ceffation  of  the  menfes,  when  there  was  a  dif- 
pofition  to  difeafe  in  the  uterus. 

The  means  ufed  for  the  relief  of  the  patient 
mutt  depend  upon  the  feat,  the  caufe,  and  the 
degree  of  the  complaint.    When  it  happens 
during  pregnancy,  and  at  all  other  times,  if 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
bleed;  to  give  gentle  laxative  medicines ;  and 
to  ufe  fedative  applications,  of  which  perhaps 
the  beft  is  a  weak  folution  of  cerujfa  aeetata^ 
as  a  lotion  ;  or  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cerujfa  acetata  dif- 
folved  in  it,  as  a  fomentation.    But  of  all  the 
applications  I  have  feenufed,  none  has  afforded 
more  relief  than  cold  water  frequently  applied 
With  a  fponge,  and  occasionally  made  colder 
with  the  addition  of  ice.    More  adive  appli- 
cations are  often  prefcribed  ;   but  I  have  iuf- 
peded  that  thefe,  in  many  cafes,  rather  aggra- 
vate than  leffen  the  complaint.    If  the  parent * 
. .   ,i  .  be 
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be  pregnant,  the  attempt  to  cure  it  will  be 
vain  ;  and  we  muft.  be  fatisfied  with  moderat- 
ing it  till  flic  is  delivered,  when  it  will  gene- 
rally ceafe  fpontaneoufly.    When  this  com- 
plaint is  independent  of  pregnancy,  originates 
from  an  affection  of  the  uterus,  and  is  of  long 
continuance,  the  applications  muft  be  varied, 
and  fuch  medicines  given  as  promife  relief  by 
changing  the  ftate  of  that  part.  Sulphur, 
taken  internally,  has  fometimes  been  of  much 
fervice  ;  or  applied  to  the  part  as  a  powder, 
liniment,  or  lotion.    The  burnt  fponge  with 
nitre,  or  the  extraclum  ckutce,  have  alfo  been 
•ufed  with  advantage ;  together  with  a  lotion 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  aqua  zinci 
vltriolati  cum  camphor  a  and  rofe  water ;  or  the 
application  of  the  unguent,  hydrargyr.fort.  I 
have  alfo  frequently  given  five  grains  of  Plum- 
mers  pill  every  night  at  bed-time  for  a  month, 
and  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of  Jarfapari/Ia 
daily;  though  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  any 
venereal  infection,  of  which  the  itching  is,  I 
believe,  a  very  unufual  fymptom.    But  when 
this  complaint  is  occasioned  by  an  affedtion  of 
the  bladder,  the  conftant  or  daily  ufe^  of  a 
bougie  in  the  urethra  has,  in  fome  cafes, 
effectually  cured  the  patient. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  XT. 

The  hymen  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  femi- 
lunar,  or  circular  form,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly  clofes.  It 
has  a  very  different  appearance  in  different 
women  ;  but  it  is  generally,  if  not  always  % 
found  in  virgins,  and  is  very  properly  efteem- 
ed  the  teft  of  virginity,  being  ruptured  in  the 
flrft  aft  of  coition  ;  and  the  remnants  of  the 
hymen  are  called  the  carunculce  ?nyrtiformes  -f\ 
The  hymen  is  alfo  peculiar  to  the  human 
fpecies;  from  which  circumftance  a  moral 
writer  might  draw  inferences  favourable  to 
the  eftimation  of  chaftity  in  women. 

There  are  two  circumftances  relating  to  the 
hymen  which  require  medical  affiftance.  It 
is  fometimes  of  fuch  a  ftrong  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and  pre- 
vents the  connexion  between  the  fexes.  It 

*  Membrana  hymen,  quas  utrum  detur,  necne,  fubjudice 
lis  olim  fuit,  hocautem  tempore  in  anatomia  magis  verfatis 
nihil  notius  efle  poteft.— -Ruyfcb.  Tbef.  iii.  No.  xv. 

t  Hymenisdifloluti  rel.quue,  et  corrupt*  adeo  pudicitis 
indicia.— HaUtr*  Phyfiolog% 

is 
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is  alfo  fometimes  imperforated,  wholly  clofing 
the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and  preventing 
any  difcharge  from  the  uterus ;  but  both  thefe 
cafes  are  extremely  rare. 

If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  the  inconveniencies 
thence  arifing  will  not  be  difcovered  before 
the  time  of  marriage,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  crucial  incifion  made  "through  it, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  adjoining  parts. 
-  But  the  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  pro- 
duce its  inconveniencies,  when  the  perfon  be- 
gins to  menftruate*.     For,  the  menftruous 
blood  being  fecreted  from  the  uterus  at  each 
period,  and  not  evacuated,  the  patient  fuffers 
much  pain  from  the  diftention  of  the  parts ; 
many  ftrange  fymptoms  and  appearances  are 
occafioned,   and  fufpicions  injurious  to  her 
reputation  are  often  entertained.    In  a  cafe  of 
this  kind,  for  which  I  was  confulted,  the 
young  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  having  many  uterine  complaints,  with 
the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  fufpefted  to  be 

*  Menfes  a  membrana  vulvam  claudente  fuppreffi,  per- 
que  hujus  incifionem  evacuati.— Ruyfcb.  Obf.  xxxii.— and 
all  the  older  writers. 

pregnant, 
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pregnant,  though  me  perfevered  in  afferting 
the  contrary,  and  had  never  menstruated; 
When  {he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  an 
examination,  the  circumfcribed  tumour  of  the 
uterus  was  found  to  reach  as  high  as  the  navel, 
and  the  external  parts  were  ftretched  by  a 
round  foft  fubftance  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  that 
appearance  which  they  have  when  the  head 
of  a  child  isN  paffing  through  them  ;  but  there 
was  no  entrance  into  the  vagina.     On  the 
following  morning  an  incifion  was  carefully 
made  through  the  hymen,  which  had  a  flemy 
appearance,  and  was  thickened  in  proportion 
to  its  diftention.    Not  lefs  than  four  pounds 
of  blood,  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  tar, 
were  difcharged;  and  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  was  immediately  removed.  Several 
ftellatedincifionswereafterwardsmadethrough 
the  divided  edges,  which  is  a  very  neceffary 
part  of  the  operation ;  and  care  was  taken  to. 
prevent  a  re-union  of  the  hymen  till  the  next 
period  of  menftruation,  after  which  me  fuf- 
fered  no  inconvenience.  Theblood  difcharaed 
was  not  putrid  or  coagulated,  and  feemed  to 
have  undergone  no  other  change,  after  its  fe- 
cretio.n,  but  what  was  occafioned  by  the  ab- 

VOL.  I.  Q  '      .  , 

^  iorption 
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forptipu  of  its  more  fluid  parts.  Some  caution 
is  required  when  the  hymen  is  clofed  in  thofe 
who  are  in  advanced  age,  unlefs  the  mem- 
brane be  diftended  by  the  confined  menfes,  as 
I  once  faw  an  inftance  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum  being  immediately  produced,  of 
which  the  patient  died  as  in  the  true  puer- 
peral fever. 

T-he  carunculce  myrtiformes,  by  their  elon- 
gation and  enlargement,  fometimes  become 
very  painful  and  troublefome.  Under  fuch 
circumftances  they  may  be  managed,  or  ex- 
tirpated, if  requifite,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  difeafed  nympha. 


• 
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SECTION.  I. 


ON  THE  INTERNAL  PARTS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  va- 
|  gma,  the  uterus,  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  the 
ovaria.    The  ligaments  may  be  efteemed  ap- 
<  pendages  to  the  uterus. 

That  canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum, 
or  external  orifice,  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the 
j  vagina.    It  is  fomewhat  of  a  conical  form, 
I  with  the  narroweft  part  downwards,  and  is" 
defcribed  as  being  five  or  fix  inches  in  length, 
and  about  two  in  diameter.    But  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  fay,  that  it  is  capable  of  beinc 
•  extended  to  thofe  dimenfions  ;  for,  in  its  com! 
:mon  ftate,  the  os  uteri  is  feldom  found  to  be  ' 
:more  than  two  inches  from  tbeexternal  orifice, 
:and  the  vagina  is  contracted  as  well  as 'fhort- 
ened. 

The  vagina  is  compofed  of  three  coats,  the 
fii'ft  or  mnermoft  of  which  is  villous,  inter- 
'  Q%  '  Iperfed 
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fperfed  with  many  excretory  duels,  and  con- 
tracted into  plicae,  or  fmall  tranfverfe  folds, 
particularly  at  the  fore  and  back  part ;  but, 
by  child-bearing,  thefe  are  leffened  or  oblite- 
rated.   The  fecond  coat  is  compofed  of  muf- 
cular  fibres  and  minute  blood-veffels  ;  and  the 
third  or  outer  coat  is  derived  from  the  cellular 
membrane,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
adjoining  parts.     A  portion  of  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  alfo  covered  by 
the  peritonaeum. 

The  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  conftrieled  by 
mufcular  fibres,  originating  from  the  rami  of 
the  pubis,  which  run  on  each  fide  of  the  puden- 
dum, furrounding  the  pofterior  part,  and  exe- 
cuting an  equivalent  office,  though  they  can- 
not be  faid  to  form,  a  nuefphinclcr. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but  not 
in  a  ftraight  line,  fo  as  to  render  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  vagina. 
For  the  latter  ftretches  beyond  the  former,  and, 
being  joined  to  the  cervix,  is  refleded  over  the 
os  uteri;  which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  iS 
fulpended  with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina, 
and  permitted  to  change  its  poiition  in  various 
ways  and  dire&ions.     When  therefore  thele 

parts 
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parts  are  diftended  and  unfolded  at  the  time  of 
labour,  they  are  continued  into  each  other, 
and  there  is  no  part  which  can  properly  be 
confidered  as  the  precife  beginning  of  the 
uterus,  or  termination  of  the  vagina. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  refembles  that  of  an 
oblong  pear,  flattened,  with  thedeprefled  lides 
placed  towards  the  pubis  and  facrum  ;  but,  in 
the  impregnated  ftate,  it  becomes  more  oval, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  diftention  *. 

For  the  convenience  of  defcription,  and  for 
fome  practical  purpofes,  the  uterus  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  three  parts;  the  fundus,  body, 
and  tervix.  The  upper  part  is  called  the 
fundus,  the  lower  the  cervix,  and  the  {pace 
between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  unde- 
fined, the  body.  The  uterus  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the 
fundus,  and  otie  at  the  cervix.  Its  thicknefs 
is  different  at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  th< 
former  rather  leis  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  th< 
latter  fome  what  more;  and  this  thicknefs  is 
preferved  throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics, 

*  Fades  uteri  anterior  planior  eft,  convexior  pofterius; 
Jatera  pene  in.  aciem  extenuata.— -i^w. 
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there  being  little  comparative  alteration  in  the 
fize  of  the  arteries  *.  But  there  is  lb  great  a 
variety  in  the  uterus  in  different  women,  in- 
dependent of  the  ftates  of  virginity,  marriage, 
or  pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate 
jmenfu  ration. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  correfponds  with, 
the  external  form.    That  of  the  cervix  leads 
from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  fmall, 
though  a  little  wider  in  the  middle,    in  a 
ftraight  diredion,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is 
expanded  into  a  triangular  form,  with  two 
of  the  angles  oppofed  to  the  entrance  into  the 
fallopian  tubes.    There  is  a  fwell,  or  fulnefs, 
of  all  the  parts,  towards  the  cavity,  which  is 
fometimes  diftinguimed  by  a  prominent  line 
running  longitudinally  through  its  middle. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  continued 
over  the  os  uteri,  and  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  +.  The  internal  furface  of  the  uterus 
is  corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the 
rugce,  which  are  longitudinal,  leffen  as  they 

*  Pars  magna  craffitiei  uteri  ad  venas  pertinet.— All  the 
older  Writers. 

t  Pulpofum  magis  quam  vagina:  velamentum  aliquoties 
rcperi.— Holler ;  Fhyfiolog. 

advance 
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advance  into  the  uterus ;  the  fundus  of  which 
is  fmooth.  In  the  intervals  between  the  rugce 
are  fmall  orifices,  like  thofe  in  the  vagina, 
which  difcharge  a  mucus,  ferving,  befides 
other  purpofes,  that  of  doling  the  os  uteri  very 
curioufly  and  perfectly  during  pregnancy*. 

The  -f  lubftance  of  the  uterus-,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  compofed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  mufcular  fibres,  curioufly 
interwoven  and  connected  together  by  cellu- 
lar membrane.  To  theie,  according  to  fome 
anatomifts,  are  to  be  added  glands,  ligament- 
ous and  parenchymatous  fubftances. 

The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  fpermatic 
and  hypogastric. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  arife  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  emul- 
gents,  and  fometimes  from  the  emulgents. 
They  pafs  over  the  pfoas  mufcles,  behind  the 
peritoftceum,  enter  between  the  two  lamince, 
or  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  form 
the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  proceed  to 

*  Adeo  abundans  ut  totam  cervicem  repeat,  et  ofculutn 
cjuaii  obturet.-/fc//,r.  Phyfiolog.  and  many  of  the  older 
Writers. 

t  In  gravida  femina  in  Jaminas  poffit  dividi,  et  in  morbis 
inlacinias,  fquamafque.— AW^*.  Uter.  Gravid.  1. 1.  c. 

•    G  4  the 
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the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which  they  in- 
finuate  themfelves,  giving  branches  in  their 
paflage  to  the  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes. 

The  hypogaftric  arteries  arife  from  the  in- 
ternal iliacs,  and,  palling  down  the  infide  of 
the  pelvis,  divide  into  three  branches,  the  an- 
terior of  which  retains  the  name  of  hypogaftric; 
the  middle  is  called  the  pudica  interna;  and 
the  third  the  fciatica.     The  fir  ft  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  umbilical  artery,  and  is  reflected 
over  the  fide  of  the  bladder,  where  it  foon  be- 
comes impervious ;  the  fecond  goes  from  the 
fides  of  the  pelvis  to  the  edges  of  the  uterus, 
which  it  enters  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix, 
and  then,  penetrating  the  fubftance  of  the 
Uterus,  divides  into  two  branches,  thefmalleft 
of  which  runs  along  the  os  uteri  to  the  vagina  ; 
but  the  larger  pafles  with  many  convolutions 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  where  its 
branches  anaftomofe  with  thofe  of  the  fper- 
matic  artery.    The  hypogaftrics  in  their  paf- 
fao-e  to  the  uterus  detach  branches  to  the  blad- 
der  and  adjoining  parts. 

The  veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their  fize 
jn  the  unimpregnated  ftate,  correfponds  to 
that  of  the  arteries;  but  their  enlargement 

during 
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during  pregnancy  is  fuch,  that  the  orifices  of 
fome  of  them,  when  divided,  will  admit  of  a 
quill,  or  the  end  of  a  fmall  finger.  The  veins 
anallomole  in  the  manner  of  the  arteries, 
which  they  accompany  .out  of  the  uterus;  and 
then,  having  the  fame  names  with  the  arteries, 
•ipermatic  and  hypogaftric,  the  former  pro- 
ceeds to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  fide,  and 
on  the  left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  the 
latter  to  the  internal  iliacs. 

From  the  lubftance  and  furfaces  of  the 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arife, 
which,  following  the  track  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  pafs  to  the  glands,  lying  in  an  angle 
made  by  the  departure  of  the  emulgents  from 
the  trunk  of  the  descending  aorta,  of  which 
Nuck  firft  gave  a  delineation. 

The  uterus  is  fupplied  with  nerves  from  the 
lower  u\e{oco\\c plexus,  and  from  thofe  which 
pafs  through  the  perforations  of  the  facrum, 
which  alfo  fend  large  branches  to  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  The  ovaria  receive  a  few  fmall 
branches  of  nerves  through  the  broad  liga- 
ments, but  their  principal  ones  are  from  the 
renal  plexus.  By  the  great  number  of  nerves 
thefe  parts  are  rendered  extremely  irritable ; 
font  it  is  by  thofe  branches  which  the  uterus 
3  receives 
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receives  from  the  intercoftal  that  the  intimate 
confent  between  it  and  various  other  parts  is 
chiefly  preferved. 

The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  b^en 
defcribed  in  a  very  different  manner  by  a"nato- 
mifts,  fome  of  whom  have  aflerted  that  its 
fubfrance  was  chiefly  mufcular,  with  fibres 
running  in  tranfverfe,  orbicular,  or  rtticulated 
order  ;  whilfr.  others  have  contended  that  there 
were  no  mufcular  fibres  whatever  in  the  uterus. 
In  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  when  boiled  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  more  perfed  examination,  the 
former  feems  to  be  a  true  reprefentation  ;  and, 
when  the  uterus  is  diftended  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  pregnancy,  thefe  fibres  are  very 
thinly  fcattered ;  but  they  may  be  difcovered 
in  a  circular  direction  about  the  cervix,  and 
furrounding  the  entrance  of  each  fallopian  tube 
in  a  nmilar  order.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  rea- 
sonable to  attribute  the  extraordinary  action  of 
the  uterus  at  the  time  of  labour  to  its  mufcu- 
lar fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  power 
-of  a  mufcle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  unlefs  it  is  prefumed  that  thofe 
of  the  uterus  are  ftronger  than  in  common 
mufcles. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  glands  of  the  uterus, 
thefe  are  not  dilcoverable  in  its  natural  Hate; 
but,  from  the  number  of  lymphatics  which 
proceed  from  it?  and  from  its  appearance  in  a 
morbid  ftate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
exiftence.  Reafons  might  perhaps  be  advanc- 
ed for  an  opinion  that  the  uterus  itfelf  was  a 
gland.  By  the  term  parenchyma  has  been  un- 
derstood a  fpongy  fubftance,  of  a  fofter  and 
lefs  vafcular  texture  than  the  other  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  any  of  the  vijeera,  and  of  this 
there  is  laid  to  be  a  certain  portion  in  the 
uterus  :  but  modern  anatomifts  do  not  allow  it, 
or  that  there  is  any  diftincT:  ligamentous  fub- 
ftance'to  be  found  in  the  ftructure  of  the 
uterus.  On  this  and  many  other  occafions 
one  has  to  lament  the  want  of  precifion  in  the 
terms  ufed  for  the  explanation  of  the  fame 
ideas,  from  which  much  confufion  has  arifen, 
and  many  difputes  have  been  carried  on  with 
unpardonable  acrimony,  not  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  truth,  but  in  the  fupport  of  words. 

From  the  angles  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
two  procefifes,  of  an  irregularly  round  form, 
originate,  called,  from  the  name  of  the  firft 
defcriber,  the  fallopian  tubes,  which  are  evi- 
dently continuations  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
5  uterus. 
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uterus,  but  fomewhat  thinner.  They  are 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and,  becoming 
fmaller  in  their  progrefs  from  the  uterus,  have 
an  uneven,  fringed  termination,  called  the 
jimbr'ice.  The  canal  which  paffes  through 
thele  tubes  is  extremely  lmall  at  their  origin, 
but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  terminates 
with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  one  third  of  an  inch,  furrounded  by 
the  fimbria.  Through  this  canal  the  com- 
munication between  the  uterus  and  ovaria  is 
preferved.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  wrapped 
in  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  which  are 
called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus ;  but 
a  portion  of  their  extremities  thus  folded  hangs 
loofe  on  each  fide  of  the  pelvis. 

The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  half 
in  breadth  and  thicknefs,  lufpended  in  the 
broad  ligaments  at  about  the  diftance  of  one 
inch  from  the  uterus,  behind,  and  a  little 
below  the  fallopian  tubes  *. 

To  the  ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of 
their  ftrudure  entertained  by  different  anato- 

*  Ovaria  in  vetulis  admodum  exilia  utplurimumvifuntur. 
Rttyfcb.  Qbf.  Anatom.  xjv. 
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mifts,  various  ufes  have  been  affigned,  or  the 
purpofe  they  anfwer  has  been  differently  ex- 
plained. Some  have  fuppofed  that  their  tex- 
ture was  glandular,  and  that  they  fecreteda 
fluid  equivalent  to  and  fimilar  to  the  male 
femen;  but  others,  who  have  examined  them 
with  more  care,  affert  that  they  are  ovaria 
in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in- 
clude a  number  of  veficles,  or  ova,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-two  of  different  fizes,  join- 
ed to  the  internal  furface  of  the  ovaria  by 
cellular  threads  or  pedicles;  and  that  they 
contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance  of 
thin  lymph.  All  have  agreed  that  the  ovaria 
prepare  whatever  the  female  fupplies  towards 
the  formation  of  the  fcstus ;  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  operation  of  fpaying,  which  confifts  in 
the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which  the 
animal  not  only  lofes  the  power  of  conceiving 
but  defire  is  for  ever  extinguished. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with 
that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritonaeum; 
and  whenever  an  ovum  has  pafled  into  thefailo- 
pian  tube,  a  fiffure  may  be  obferved  at  the  part 
through  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
transferred.  Thefc  fiflures  healing,  leave 
fmall  longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the  furface, 

which 
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which  are  fai'd  to  enable  us  to  determine, 
whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  woman  has  conceived. 

The  corpora  lute  a  are  oblong  glandular 
bodies,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  and,  ac- 
cording: to  fome,  when  they  are  falacious. 
They  are  fa  id  to  be  the  calyces  from  which 
the  impregnated  ovum  has  dropped  ;  and  their 
number  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  conceptions  found  in  the  uterus.  They 
are  largeft  and  rapft  confpicuous  in  the  early 
fhte  of  pregnancy,  and  remain  for  fome  time 
after  delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  arid 
\vithei:  till  they  difappear.  The  corpora  lutca 
are  extremely  vafcular,  except  at  their  centre, 
which  is  whitifh  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  part  is  a  fmall  cavity,  from  which  the 
impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to  have  imme- 
diately proceeded. 

From  each  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a 
little  before  and  below  the  fallopian  tubes,  the 
round  ligaments  arile,  which  are  compofed  of 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  ar- 
ranged in  a  very  curious  manner,  connected 
by  cellular  membrane,  and  much  enlarged 
during  pregnancy.  They  receive  their  out- 
ward 
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ward  covering  from  the  peritonaeum,  and  pafs 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  rings  of  the  al> 
dominal  mufcles  to  the  groin,  where  the  vef- 
fels  fubdivide  into  fmall  branches,  and  termi- 
nate at  the  mons  veneris  and  contiguous  parts. 
From  the  infertion  of  thefe  ligaments- into  the 
groin,  the  rcafon  appears  why  that  part  gene- 
rally fufFers  in  all  the  difeafes  and  affections  of 
the  uterus-,  and  why  the  inguinal  glands  are 
in  women  fo  often  found  in  a  morbid  or  en- 
larged ftate. 

The  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  in 
which  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  in- 
volved, are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  Thefe  prevent  the  entanglement  of 
the  parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  veffels 
and  nerves,  as  the  mefentery  is  of  thofe  of  the 
inteflines.  Both  the  round  and  broad  liga- 
ments alter  their  poiition  during  pregnancy  * ; 
appearing  to  rife  lower  and  more  forward  than 
in  the  unimpregnated  ftate.  Their  ufe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  preventing  the  defcent  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  regulate  its  direction  when 

*  Ovariorum  eorumque  dufluum  fitus  mutatur,  tempord 
gestionis  et  puerpeni,-^^.  Thef,  jx>  Nq<  ^ 


It 
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it  afcends  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but 
whether  they  anfwer  this  purpofc  may  be 
much  doubted.  * 


SECTION  II. 

The  difeafes  of  the  internal  parts  of  gene- 
ration will  be  belt  underftood  if  they  are  de- 
fcribed  in  the  order  obferved  in  the  defcription 

of  the  parts. 

The  difeafes  of  the  vagina  are,  firft,  fuch  an 
abbreviation  and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit 
for  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  defigned ;  fecond- 
ly,  a  cohefion  of  the  fides  in  confequence  of 
preceding  ulceration ;  thirdly,  cicatrices,  after 
an  ulceration  of  the  parts ;  fourthly,  excref- 
cences;  fifthly,  fiuor  albus. 

The  abbreviation  and  contradion  of  the  va- 
gina, which  ufually  accompany  each  other, 
are  produced  by  original  formation;  and  they 
are  difcovered  at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  con- 
fummation  of  which  they  fometimes  prevent. 
The  curative  intentions  are  to  relax  the  parts 
by  the  ufe  of  emollient  applications,  and  to 
J    '  dilate 
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ri.   te  them  to  their  proper  fize  by  fponge,  or 
other  tents  gradually  enlarged.    But  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attend  are.fometimes  fuch 
as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  difeafe.    A  cafe  of  this  kind  which  was 
under  my  care,  from,  the  ftrangury,  from  the 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  profufe  and  inflam- 
matory difcharge,  was  fufpected  to  proceed 
from  venereal  infection ;  and  the  patient  ha'd 
been  put  upon  a  courfe  of  medicines  compofed 
of  quickfilver  for  feveral  weeks  without  relief. 
When  me  applied  to  me  I  prevailed  upon  her 
to  fubmit  to  an  examination,  and  found  the 
vagina  rigid,,  and  fo  much  contracted  as  not  to 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  one  inch  and  an  half  in  length.  The 
repeated,  though  fruitlefs,  attempts  which, 
had  been  made  to  complete  the  act  of  coition, 
had  occafioned  a  confiderable  inflammation 
upon  the  parts,  and  all  the  fufpicious  appear- 
ances before  mentioned*    To  remove  the  in- 
flammation, me  was  bled,  took  fome  gently 
purgative  medicines,  ufed  an  emollient  fomen- 
tation, and  afterwards  fome  unctuous  applica- 
tions; fhe  was  alfo  advifed  to  live  feparate 
from  her  hufband  for  fome  time.     The  in- 
flammation being  gone,  tents  of  various  fizes 
Vol.  I.  H  were 
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were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which  it 
was  diftended,  though  not  very  amply.  She 
then  returned  to  her  hufband,  and  in  a  few 
months  became  pregnant.  Her  labour,  though 
flow,  was  not  attended  with  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  ;  me  was  delivered  of  a  full  fized 
-child,  and  afterwards  fuffered  no  inconveni- 
ence. 


SECTION  III. 

By  the  violence  or  long  continuance  of  a 
labour,  by  the  morbid  Mate  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  by  the  negligent  and  improper  ufe  of 
inftruments,  an  inflammation  of  the  external 
parts,  or  vagina,  is  fometimes  produced  in 
frch  a  degree  as  to  endanger  a  mortification. 
By  careful  management  this  confequence  is 
ufually  prevented ;  but,  in  fome  cafes,  when 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to 
difeafe,  the  external  parts  have  floughed  away, 
and  in  others  equal  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  vagina.     But  the  effeft  of  the  inflamma- 
tion 
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tion  is  confined  to  the  internal  or  villous  coat, 
which  is  call:  off  wholly  or  partially.  An 
ulcerated  furface  being  thus  left,  when  the 
difpofition  to  heal  has  taken,  place,  cicatrices 
have  been  formed  of  different  kinds,  according 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  ulceration; 
and  there  being  no  counteraction  to  the  con- 
tractile ftate  of  the  parts,  the  dimenfions  of  the 
vagina  become  much  reduced :  or,  if  the  ul- 
ceration mould  not  be  healed,  and  the  con- 
tractibility  of  the  parts  continue  to  operate, 
the  ulcerated  furfaces  being  brought  to°-ether 
may  cohere,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be' 
perfectly  clofed.    By  proper  attention  at  the 
time  of  healing,  this  complaint  might  alfo 
have  been  prevented  or  leffened,  and,  as  it 
differs  in '  degree  and  fituation,  the  incon- 
veniences thence  arifing  will  vary  in  impor- 
tance, and  admit  of  relief  with  greater  or  lefs 
difficulty* 


H  2  SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  feidom 
become  an  impediment  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  fexes;   when  they  do,  the  lame 
kind  of  affiftance  is  required  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  natural  contract-ion  or  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  part,  and  1  believe  they  always 
o-ive  way  to  the  preffure  of  the  head  of  the 
child  in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in  many 
cafes  with  great  difficulty.     Sometimes  the 
appearances  may  miflead  the  judgment ;  for 
I  was  lately  called  to  a  woman  in  labour  who 
was  thought  to  have  become  pregnant,  the 
hymen  remaining  unbroken.    But,  on  making 
very  particular  inquiry,  I  difcovered  that  this 
was  her  fecond  labour,   and  that  the  part 
which,  from  its  form  and  fituation,  we  lup- 
pofed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  fmall  aperture, 
was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural  contraaion  of  the 
entrance  into  the  vagina,  confequent  to  an- 
ulceration  of  the  part  after  her  former  la- 
bour. 

When 
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When  the  fides  of  the  vagina  cohere  to- 
gether, it  may  be  requifite  to  feparate  them 
with  the  knife;  and,  whea  they  are  in  a  heal- 
ing ftate,  their  reunion  may  be  prevented  by 
tents,  or  by  a  leaden  canula  of  a  proper  fize, 
introduced  into,  and  worn  in  the'  vagina. 
But,  if  the  cohefion  has  taken  place  far  up  in 
the  vagina,  the  knife  muft  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  circumfpection,  or  irreparable  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  bladder,  redtum,  or  fome 
adjoining  part.  A  patient  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  who  applied  to  me  for  relief,  and 
in  whom  the  menftruous  blood  was  fecreted, 
though  it  could  not  be  difcharged,  was  advif- 
ed  to  defer  any  operation  ;  as  I  prefumed  the 
menftruous  blood,  at  fome'future  time,  would 
protrude  the  cohering  parts  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  operation  more  fecure,  efFec^ 
tual,  and  eafy.  Accordingly,  when  they  were 
flretched  and  protruded  by  the  retained  menfes, 
the  point  mod  eligible  for  perforation  was  in- 
dicated, and  the  operation  was  performed  with 
great  eafe  and  fafety.  But  in  fome  cafes  of 
cohefion  I  haye  not  thought  it  juftifiable  to 
attempt  to  feparate  the  unitec]  parts,  by  jn- 
cifion. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  V. 


'  Fungous  excrefcences  anting  from  any  part 
of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  are  diftinguimed  by 
the  general  term  polypus.    Thefe  are  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  and  may  fprout  from  any  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  perpend  in  the 
vagina;  or  from  the  os  uteri  \  or  from  the 
vagina.    The  texture  of  the  excrefcences  is 
alfo  very  different,  being  in  fome  cafes  firm 
and  flefliy,  and  in  others  fungous  and  almoft 
as  foft  as  coagulated  blood ;  fome  of  them 
hang  by  a  fmall  pedicle,  and  others  have  a 
broad  bafis.    But  thefe  adventitious  fubftances 
have  not  been  accurately  defcribed  by  anato- 
mies, or  claffed  by  phyfiologifts  ;  and  prac- 
titioners who  are  not  very  guarded  are  there- 
fore often  led  into  error  in  their  treatment  and 
prognoftic  of  the  event  of  fuch  cafes. 

The  caufe  of  the  polypus  may  be  fome  acci- 
dental injury  done  to  the  part  at  the  time  of 
labour ;  or  a  fpontaneous  difeafe  of  the  part 
itfelf,  or  of  the  conftitution,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  women  who  have  never  been 
7  pregnant, 
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pregnant,  and  even  in  virgins.  Thofe  which  are 
ofafmall  fize  are  no  impediment  to  conception 
or  parturition,  at  leaft  if  they  originate  from 
the  os  uteri  or  vagina. 

In  the  firft  ftage  the  polypus  may  be  accom- 
panied with  all  thofe  fymptoms  which  proceed 
from  uterine  irritation  ;  and  in  its  progrefs, 
with  a  mucous,  fanious,  and  afterwards  a  fan- 
guineous  difcharge,  increafing  in  quantity, 
and  changing  in  appearance,  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  difeafe.  By  this  difcharge,  and 
the  continual  pain,  the  patient  may  be  reduced 
to  extreme  weaknefs,  and  if  relief  be  not 

m  I 

given  by  the  extirpation  of  the  polypus  flic 
may  perifh  from  the  mere  lofs  of  ftrength,  or 
by  the  production  of  other  dileafes. 

The  polypus  may  be  extirpated  by  ligature 
or  excifion,  but  the  former  is  the  preferable 
method  ;  and  the  ligature  is  to  be  ufed  in  a 
limilar  manner,  and  upon  the  fame  principle, 
as  in  the  extirpation  of  nafal  polypi.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  proper  application  of  the 
ligature,  and  this  depends  upon  the  diftance 
of  the  part  to  be  tied  from  the  external  orifice, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  bafs  of  the  polypus.  If 
the  circumftances  of  the  cale  will  admit  of  dc 
Jay,  the  operation  will  always  be  rendered 

K  4  *  more 
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more  eafy  by  deferring  it,  as  the  tumour  will 
defcend  lower,  and  the  pedicle  become  longer 
and  thinner.    When  the  ligature  is  fixed, 
which  it  mould  be  as  near  to  the  root  of  the 
pedicle  as  poffrble,  it  muft  be  drawn  gradually 
tighter  every  day,  by  means  of  an  inftrument 
contrived  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  ligator, 
till  the  excrefcence  drops  off,  which  ufually 
happens  in  four  or  five  days;  though  the  time 
will  depend  upon  the  firmnefs  and  thicknefs 
of  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus  ;  and,  during  the 
operation  of  the  ligature,  we  muft  carefully 
watch  any  tendency  there  may  be  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  abdomen.    It  mould  be  "a  general 
rule  not  to  pafs  a  ligature  for  the  extirpation 
of  a  polypus,  unlefs  we  can  feel  the  pedicle  by 
which  it  grows,  or  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
tying  a  part  we  did  not  intend  ;  and  we  muft 
diftinguifri  the  polypus  from  an  inverted  uterus, 
becaufe  the  two  difeafes  in  fome  refpects  re- 
femble  each  other,  and  ibmetimes  they  both 
exift  together,  even  when  the  polypus  is  not 
large.    Should  the  polypus  arife  from  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  part,  with  a  bafe  larger  or  as 
large  as  the  excrefcence,  the  ligature  cannot 
be  fixed  in  the  ufual  manner;  for  it  willeither 
flide  over  it,  or  take  a  partial  hold  of  the 

polypus. 
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polypus.  In  fuch  cafes,  attempts  to  extirpate 
the  tumours  do  not  fucceed ;  for  they  have 
ufually  a  cancerous  difpofition.  In  general 
thofe  cafes  in  which  the  polypus  has  a  fmall 
pedicle  are  more  favourable,  than  thofe  in 
which  the  pedicle  is  of  considerable  thicknefs. 

Before  the  ligature  is  paffed  we  mould  aifo 
be  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  uterus,  for,  if 
that  be  difeafed,  the  patient  will  not  profit  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  polypus ;  and  the  prac- 
titioner may  lofe  his  credit,  though  acting 
with  the  greateft  {kill  in  the  operation. 

The  polypus  fras  fometimes  terminated  fa- 
vourably without  affiflance,  or  with  affiftance 
of  a  different  kind.  After  a  long  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  which  may  not  have  been  fuf- 
pecled,  or  perhaps  miftaken  for  fome  other, 
the  tumour  has  preffed  through  the  vagina 
and  external  orifice,  and  the  pedicle  being  too 
weak  to  fuftain  its  weight,  it  has  decayed  and 
dropped  away ;  or,  when  the  tumour  has 
pufhed  through  the  external  orifice,  a  ligature 
has  been  fixed  round  the  pedicle,  and  the 
polypus  has  been  perfectly  and  eafily  extirpated. 
But  in  fuch  cafes  the  uterus  is  more  frequent- 
ly inverted  by  delaying  to  extirpate  the  polypus 
3  at 
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at  a  proper  time,  and  the  patient  unneceffarily 
cxpofed  to  a  continuance  of  fufFering. 


SECTION  VI. 

A  mucous,  ichorous,  or  fanious  difcharge 
from  the  vagina  or  uterus,  is  called  the  fluor 
albus  *.  Thefe  difcharges  are  various  in  their 
degrees  as  in  their  kinds,  from  a  fimple  in- 
creafeof  the  natural  mucus  of  the  part,  to  that 
which  is  of  the  moft  acrimonious  quality; 
but  the  nrft  is  net  efteemed  a  dileaie>  uiilefs 
it  is  exceffive  in  its  degree.  It  is  the  moft 
frequent  complaint  to  which  women  are  liable, 
and  is  by  them  fufpe&ed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
every  difeafe  which  they  may  at  the  fame 
time  fuller  j  but  it  is  generally  a  fymptom  of 
fome  local  difeafe,  or  a  confequence  of  great 
debility  of  the  conftitution,  though,  when 
profufe,  it  [becomes  a  caufe  of  yet  greater 

*  Lencorrhcsa.  Nimia  muci  aut  ichoris  ex  vulva  prq- 
fufio.— VogeL  cxix. 

Cachexia  uterina,  five  fluor  albus. — Hoffman. 


weaknefs. 
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•weaknefs.  In  many  cafes  the  Jluor  alius  is  an 
indication  of  a  difpofition  to  difeafe  in  the 
uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it,  efpecially 
when  it  is  copious  in  quantity,  or  acrimonious 
in  quality,  about  the  time  of  the  final  cefla- 
tion  of  the  menjes  ;  and  before  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means  as  are  merely  calculated  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difcharge,  we  mufl  endeavour 
%o  reftore  the  uterus  to  a  healthy  ftate. 

The  fy mptoms  attending  the  Jluor  a/bus, 
whether  it  be  an  original  difeafe,  or  a  fymp- 
tom  of  other  difeafes,  are  very  fimilar.  The 
complexion  is  of  a  pale,  yellowifh  colour,  the 
appetite  is  depraved,  there  is  invariably  a  payi 
and  fenfe  of  weaknefs  in  the  back  and  loins, 
the  patient  has  conftantly  a  feverifh  difpofition, 
with  a  waiting  of  the  flefh  and  reduction  of 
the  ftrength,  and  ultimately  becomes  hectic 
or  leucophlegmatic. 

The  method  of  relieving  or  curing  the  Jluor 
albus  muft  depend  upon  its  caufe,  whether 
the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  uterus  or 
vagina.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  general 
weaknefs  of  the  conftitution,  all  thofe  medi- 
cines which  are  clafTed  under  the  general  term 
pf  corroborants  or  tonics,  efpecially  bark  and 
preparations  of  iron,  may  be  given,  under  a 

variety 
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variety  of  forms,  with  great  advantage.  But 
their  effect  is  not  immediate  ;  and,  previouily 
to  their  ufe,  it  will  be  proper  and  neceflary 
that  the  patient  mould  take  fome  mild  pur- 
gatives, and  in  all  cafes  where  there  is  any 
feverilh  difpofition,  fhe  ought  to  lofe  fome 
blood.  Balfamic  and  agglutinating  medicines 
of  every  kind,  as  the  extract  of  bark  with  gum 
olibanum  and  all  the  clafs  of  terebinthinate 
balfams,  are  alfo  frequently  prefcribed,  and 
often  with  much  benefit.  In  fome  cafes,  pre- 
parations of  quickfilver,  efpecially  calomel  in, 
very  fmall  dofes,  have  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage, when  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  any 
venereal  infection.  Gentle  emetics  have  been 
recommended,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  fingu- 
lar  ufe,  not  only  by  cleanfing  the  primee  vi<z> 
or  by  making  a  revulfion  of  the  humours  from 
the  inferior  parts,  but  by  exciting  all  the 
powers  of  the  conflitution  to  more  vigorous 
action.  Cold  bathing,  partial  or  general,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fea,  has  often  been  of  eminent 
fervice.  In  this,  and  all  fimilar  complaints, 
good  air,  moderate  exercife,  nouriming  and 
plain  diet,  and  a  regular  manner  of  living, 
•will  of  courfe  be  aelvifed. 


When 
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When  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  com- 
plaint is  local,  and  arifes  from  the  relaxation 
of  thofe  orifices  by  which  a  neceflary  mucus  is 
difcharged  on  particular  occafions  ;  or  if  the 
difcharsie  mould  continue  after  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  injections  of  various  kinds 
may  be  ufed  daily.  But  the  fafeft  and  belt 
are  thofe  which  are  compofed  from  aftringent 
vegetables,  as  a  Strong  infufion  of  green  tea  ; 
proceeding  cautioufly  to  weak  folutions  of 
cerujfa  acetata,  or  vitriolum  album,  as  is  the 
practice  in  long  continued  defluxions  upon  the 
eyes.  Though  thefe  applications  cannot  well 
be  expected  to  produce  an  abfolute  cure,  they 
feldom  fail  to  afford  temporary  benefit,  which 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  they 
may  be  continued  or  repeated  without  hazard. 


SECTION  VII. 

The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  difeafes,  and, 
being  a  part  with  which  the  whole  body  is 
readily  drawn  into  confent,  there  is  fcarce  a 
difeafe  under  which  women  have  at  any  time 

laboured, 
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laboured,  but  what  has  been  attributed  to  its 
influence  :  yet  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  any 
effential  difference  in  thofe  difeafes  of  women 
to  which  men  are  equally  fubjedr,  though 
there  is  fome  variety  in  the  fymptoms.  We 
mall  confine  our  attention  to  the  mofr.  obvious  . 
difeafes  of  the  uterus,  and  begin  with  the  pro- 
lapfus  or  procidentia,  which  very  frequently 
occurs. 

By  the  prolapfus  is  meant  a  fubfidence  or  . 
defcent  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina,  lower 
than  its  natural  fituation,  and  it  is  termed  a 
procidentia  when  the  uterus  is  pulhed  through 
the  external  orifice  of  the  pudenda  *.  This 
fometimes  happens  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  an  oval  tumour  growing 
from  the  external  parts,  depending  very  low 
between  the  thighs,  caufing  great  pain  and 
nneafinefs,  and  rendering  the  patient  unable 
to  perform  the  common  offices  of  life.  A 
moderate  mare  of  circumfpe&ion,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  os  uteri,  will 
enable  us  to  diftinguifh  the  procidentia  of  the 
uterus  from  its  inverfion,  and  from  ail  refem- 
blina:  difeafes. 

*  Hyfleroptofis.    Uteri  vel  vaginae  procidentia. — Sauvag. 

There 
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There  are  many  caufes  of  the  prolapfus  or 
procidentia  of  the  uterus ;  as  long  ftanding 
during  the  time  of  pregnancy,  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  an  extreme  degree  of  coftivenefs, 
and  all  fudden  and  violent  exertions  of  the 
body ;  whence  they  mofr.  frequently  happen 
to  women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  They 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  circumstances  of  a 
labour,  as  the  defcent  of  the  os  uteri  into  the 
pelvis,  before  it  is  dilated ;  by  the  prepofter- 
ous  efforts  of  the  woman  in  an  erect  pofition  ; 
by  the  rude  and  hafty  extraction  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  by  riling  too  early  after  delivery. 
They  may  alfo  be  produced  by  mere  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parts,  after  a  long-continued  fuor 
aluusy  as  unmarried  women  are  fometimes 
fubject  to  them,  though  lefs  frequently  than 
thofe  who  have  had  children.  By  the  know- 
ledge of  the  caufes  of  thefe  complaints,  we 
are  led  to  their  prevention  and  cure ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  when  a  prolapfus 
or  procidentia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  cir- 
cumfrances  of  one  labour,  they  may  be  reliev- 
ed, or  perfectly  cured,  by  care  and  long  con- 
finement of  the  patient  in  an  '  horizontal 
pofition  after  the  next.    When  women  who 

have 
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have  a  prolapfus  are  pregnant,  the  inconveni- 
ences are  iijcrcaied  in  the  early  part  of  preg- 
nancy, becaufe  the  uterus ,  being  enlarged, 
finks  lower  than  ufual  into  the  vagina  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part,  they  are  leffened,  as  it  is 
then  fupported  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Yet,  when  the  pelvis  is  very  capacious,  and  the 
parts  much  relaxed,  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus,  including  the  head  of  the  child,  has  in 
fome  cafes  been  puihed  through  the  external 
orifice,  before  the  os  uteri  was  dilated,  even  in 
the  time  of  labour. 

The  procidentia  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
difeafe  of  the  uterus,  but  a  change  of  its  po- 
rtion, caufed  by  the  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of 
thofe  parts  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  by 
which  it  mould  be  fupported.  It  accordingly 
moll  commonly  happens  that  the  firft  ten- 
dency to  it  is  difcovered  by  the  protrufion  or 
fulnefs  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
fometimes  alfo  the  pofterior  part  of  the  vagina 
becomes  tumid,  forming  a  kind  of  pouch  ;  and 
this  happens  in  fome  cafes  where  there  is  no 
defcent  of  the  uterus.  But,  in  the  principal 
degrees  of  the  procidentia,  the  pofition  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina  is  not  only  very  much 

altered, 
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altered,  but  that  of  all  the  contiguous  parts, 
efpecially  the  bladder  *. 

The  intentions  in  the  cure  of  the  proci- 
dentia are,  to  reftore  the  uterus  to  its  proper 
fituatioii,  and  to  retain  or  fupport  it  when  re- 
placed. 

The  reduction  of  the  parts  to  their  fituatioii 
is  not  ufually  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
even  in  the  worft  degrees  of  this  complaint. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  necefTary,  by 
bleeding,  confinement  in  bed,  gently-purga- 
tive medicines,  and  emollient  fomentations, 
to  leflen  the  inflammation  and  tumefaaion  ; 
and  when  the  procidentia  or  prolapfus  occur 
loon  after  delivery,  gentle  means  can  only  be 
uTed  with  propriety,  as  the  parts  are  often  in 
too  irritable  and  tender  a  ftate  to  bear  any 
other  without  mifchief.    When  the  parts  are 
replaced,  it  will  fometimes  be  proper  to  ufe 
local  aftnngent  and  aromatic  applications,  in 
the  form  of  a  lotion  or  fomentation,  conduced 
into  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  fyrinee  or 
We.     But  thefe  will  generally  fail  to 

Mvers  Dec.  x.  6.-See Medical  obfervations  and  InquhS 
vol.  ni.  cafe  ,    By  D,  7W  ^  ofManc^  > 

Vol.  I.  t  r 
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anfwer  our  intention  fully,  and  we  mall  be 
obliged  to  bave  recourfe  to  peffaries,  of  which 
many  have  been  contrived  of  various  forma 
and  fubftances. 

The  intention  in  the  ufe  of  peffaries  is  to 
fupport  the  uterus  in  its  fituation,  without  in- 
juring it,  or  the  adjoining  parts;  but  cer- 
tainly many  of  the  kinds  now  in  common 
ufe  are  ill  calculated  for  one  or  both  thefe 
purpofes,  as  they  can  neither  be  introduced 
or  worn  without  inconvenience,  and  often  fail 
to  anfwer  our  intention.    They  are  generally 
made  of  box  or  ebony  wood,  or  of  cork  cover- 
ed with  wax,  and  lately  of  the  elaftic  gum. 
By  fome  the  circular  form  is  preferred;  by 
others  the  oval ;  whilft  others  are  perfuaded 
that  globular  ones  are  the  mod  effedual ;  and 
they  are  certainly  the  moft  eafy  when  intro- 
duced, though  they  cannot  be  ufed  by  women 
who  live  with  their  hufbands.    Much  dex- 
terity and  judgment  are  alfo  required  in  their 
introduftion,  for,  if  they  are  too  fmall,  they 
will   not   remain  in  the  vagina  \   and,  if 
too  large,  they  will  inflame  and  ulcerate  the 
parts,  caufing  the  ftrangury,  obftinate  cof- 
tivenefs,  and  many  other  painful  fymptoms. 
The  fize  of  thofe  firft  ufed  mould  be  fuf- 

iiciently 
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ficiently  large,  and  they  may  be  gradually 
diminimed,  till  they  are  no  longer  necefTary, 
When  a  peffary  has  been  introduced,  it  is  requi- 
fite  that  the  patient  mould,  for  fome  time,  be 
kept  quiet  and  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  by 
which  the  prefent  inconveniences  will  be  lef- 
fened,  and  the  good  we  expedr.  to  be  derived 
from  it  will  bcincreafed  ;  yet,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  we  are  often  difappointed  in  our  expec- 
tations of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  ufe 
of  peffaries,  from  impatience  or  the  want  of  at- 
tention in  their  application.  PefTaries,  when  in- 
troduced, are  chiefly  fupported  by  the  perince- 
urn,  but  if  this  mould  have  been  lacerated,  the 
common  ones  cannot  be  ufed.    A  fort  has  for 
fuch  cafes  been  contrived  with  ftems,  to  which 
ligatures  are  to  be  fixed,  and  then  brought  for- 
wards and  backwards  to  a  bandage  palled  round 
the  waift.    Thefe  are  always  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  are  therefore  never  recommended, 
unlcfs  no  other  kind  can  be  worn,  but  I  have 
never  met  with  a  cafe  in  which  the  globular 
peffary  could  not  be  eafily  introduced  and 
conveniently  worn. 

From  the  long  continuance  of  a  common 
flat  perTary  in  the  vagina,  and  fometimes  from 
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the  entanglement  and  ftrangulation  of  the  os 
uteri  w'lth'm  the  opening  at  its  centre,  there  has 
been  much  difficulty  when  it  was  neccffary 
to  withdraw  it.  If  it  is  poffible  to  pafs  a  piece 
of  tape  through  the  circular  opening,  and  if 
we  pull  in  a  proper  direction  by  both  ends  of 
it,  with  a  firm  and  gradually  increafed  force,  fo 
as  to  give  the  parts  time  to  diftend,  we  can 
hardly&  fail  of  fuccefs.    But,  if  that  is  not 
poffible,  the  rim  of  the  peffary  muft  be  broken, 
or  divided  by  a  pair  of  (harp,  flrong  forceps, 
of  the  kind  ufed  by  watch-makers*.  The 
globular  peffary  may  at  any  time  be  extrafted 
with  a  fmall  vetlis. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ufe  of  pef- 
faries,  except  the  globular  ones,  does  not  hin- 
der the  ad  of  coition,  or  conception ;  and 
when  a  woman  has  a  prohpfus  it  is  of  great 
fervicethat  me  mould  live  with  her  hufbuidf. 

An  opinion  was  formerly  entertained,  that 
a  procidentia  of  the  uterus  was  beneficial  in 
feveral  other  complaints  to  which  women 
are  liable,  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  re- 

*  See  Chapman's  Treatife  on  Midwifery,  chap,  lxviii. 
t  Peflaire  n'empechent  pas  le  femme  d'ufer  du  coit,  ni 
devenirigroffc— Maurlceau,  v.  i.  1.  3-  c-  6'  "  ^ 
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place  it  ;  but  I  have  never  feen  any  reafon  for 
this  opinion,  though  the  repofition  of  the  parts 
fometimes  occafions  a  temporary  uneaiinefs*. 
In  fome  cafes  it  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  uterus 
could  not  be  returned,  from  its  long  continu- 
ance, or  from  the  increafed  bulk  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  \  ;  but  I  prefume  that  all  fuch 
cafes  might  have  been  managed  by  perfever- 
ing  in  the  ufe  of  gentle  evacuations,  proper 
applications,  and  long  confinement  in  an  hori- 
zontal pofition. 


SECTION  VIII. 


Hydatids  j,  or  frnail  veficles,  hung  to- 
gether in  cl ufters,  from  one  common  ftem, 
and  containing  a  watery  fluid,  are  fometimes 

*  Contigit  uteri  prolapfus;  quern  ego  afFeaum  falu- 
tarem  illi  fore  prsedixi.— Harv.  Exerpt.  d<  Partu. 

t  Reftitui  non  femper  debet,  nec  poteft. —Ruyfcb.  Advert, 
ix.  Anat.  9. 

X  Hydath.  Veficula  cuticularis  humore  aqueo  plena.— 
Culkn,  cxxi. 

J  3  formed 
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formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Thefe 
have  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  coagula  of 
blood,  or  portions  of  the  placenta,  remaining 
in  the  uterus ;  but  there  is  generally  reafon 
to  think  that  they  are  an  original  production 
of  the  uterus,  independent  of  fuch  accidental 
circumftances  *. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  fuch  as 
are  common  in  all  cafes  accompanied  with  an 
increafed  degree  of  uterine  irritation  ;  and,  as 
there  is  alfo  a  diftention  of  the  abdomen,  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  thefe  cafes  mould  fometimes  be 
miftaken  for  pregnancy.    In  the  early  part  of 
the  difeafe,  the  fymptoms,  though  trouble- 
fome,  are  not  alarming;  but  before  or  about 
the  termination  of  nine  months,  the  uterus 
makes  its  efforts  to  expel  them,  and  the  at- 
tending circumftances  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
a  labour.    If  the  hydatids  mould  be  expelled 
without  the   occurrence  of  any  dangerous 
fymptom,  there  is  no  occarion  for  our  amft- 
ance  or  interference.    But  if  an  hemorrhage 

*  Hsec  retentse  moles  placentae,  penitus  amittens  genu- 
inam  fuam  indolem,  quia  eft  merus  vaforum  fanguiferorum 
contexts,  integro  fuo  corpore  mutatur  in  congeriem  hyda- 
tid um.-^«#*-  Adv.  Anat.  Dec.  2. 

mould 
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fhould  attend,  or  if  the  action  of  the  uterus 
mould  be  infufficient  for  their  expulfion,  it 
behoveth  us  to  make  gentle  attempts  to  ex- 
tract them,  that  the  uterus  may  be  at  liberty 
to  contract,  and  the  orifices  of  the  veflels  be 
thereby  leffened.  We  muft,  however,  act. 
with  great  caution  ;  for,  by  hafty  and  rude 
proceeding,  we  mould  incur  the  danger  of 
greater  mifchief  than  we  mean  to  avoid. 


SECTION  IX. 

There  are  upon  record  many  hiftories  of 
the  dropfy  of  the  uterus,  which  is  defcribed 
as  a  collection  of  water,  or  gelatinous  fluid,  in 
its  cavity,  the  os  uteri  being  fo  perfectly  clos- 
ed as  to  prevent  its  efcape  *.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  an  increafed  fecretion,  and  a 
diminiftied  abforption  of  lymph,  as  in  collec- 
tions of  water  in  other  cavities.  The  fymp- 
toms  of  this  dropfy  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  cafe  of  the  hydatids,  and 

*  Afcites  Uterinus.—W^.    Hydrometra.— Cullen. 

I  4  when 
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when  the  aclion  of  the  uterus  comes  on,  the 
patient  is  ufually  imagined  to  be  in  labour  ; 
but,  after  a  fudden  difcharge  of  water,  the 
abdomen  fubfides,  and,  though  chagrined  at 
her  difappointment,  fhe  recovers  her  former 
health. 

The  common  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  confined  in  the  uterus 
feems  unfatisfaclory,  and,  in  the  few  cafes  of 
this  kind  which  I  have  feen,  is  not  juft.  For 
in  thefe,  the  water  being  difcharged,  a  mem- 
branous bag  was  afterwards  voided,  which, 
when  inflated,  put  on  the  form  of  the  diftend- 
ed  uterus,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  lining  ; 
lb  that  what  has  been  called  a  dropfy  of  the 
uterus  is,  probably,  no  more  than  one  large 
hydatid. 

Another  kind  of  dropfy  has  been  mentioned 
as  appertaining  to  the  uterus.  In  this  the 
water  ,  is  originally  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and,  being  abforbed  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fallopian  tubes,  is  conveyed  to 
the  uterus,  from  which  it  is  difcharged ;  but 
of  this  I  have  never  feen  any  fatisfactory 
proof. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  X. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  wind  may  be  col- 
lected and  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
till  it  is  diftended  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to.  re- 
ferable pregnancy,  and  to  produce  its  ufual 
fymptoms.  By  the  fudden  eruption  of  the 
wind,  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  is  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  reduced  to  her  proper 
fize.  Of  this  complaint  I  have  never  feen  an 
example ;  but  many  cafes  have  occurred  to 
me  of  temporary  explofions  of  wind  from  the 
uterus*.  When  no  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  parts  in  former  labours,  I  prefume  that 
this  complaint  happens  to  women  with  feeble 
conftitutions  and  fome  particular  debility  of 
the  uterus ;  it  is  reafonable,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect advantage  from  fuch  means  as  ftrengthen 
the  habit  in  general,  or  give  energy  to  the 
uterus  itfelf,  of  which  one  of  the  beft  means, 
is  the  injection  of  the  Bath  water.    It  is  how- 

*  Phyfometra.   Tympanites  uteri.— CW/^.  ]xx. 
Oedopfiphia.  Flatuumperurethram,  vaginam,  veluterum, 
emiifio. — Sauvag.  xxxv. 
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ever  right  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
not  been  able  in  many  cafes  to  render  much 
fervice  to  patients  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint by  any  means  I  could  devife. 


SECTION    XI.  , 

By  the  term  mole*  authors  have  intended 
to  defcribe  very  different  productions  of,  or 
excretions  from,  the  uterus.  By  fome  it  has 
been  ufed  to  fignify  every  kind  of  flemy  fub- 
ftance,  particularly  thofe  which  are  properly 
called  polypi  ;  by  others,  thofe  only  which  are 
the  confequence  of  imperfect  conception  ;  and 
by  many,  which  is  the  moft  popular  opinion, 
every  coagulum  of  blood,  which  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  affume  its  form,  and 
to  have  only  the  fibrous  part,  as  it  has  been 
called,  remaining,  is  denominated  a  mole. 

There  is  finely  much  impropriety  in  in- 
cluding under  one  general  name  appearances 


*  Mola.  Mafla  carnea,  vafculofa,  ex  utero  excreta. 
Ovum  deforme.-— Fogel.  ccclx. 

fo 
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lb  contrary,  and  fubftances  fo  different.  Of 
the  polypus  we  have  already  fpoken.  Of  the 
fecond  kind,  which  has  been  defined  as  an 
ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  confequence  of  con- 
ception, it  might  more  juftly  be  arranged  under 
the  clafs  of  monfters ;  and,  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  fhapelefs  mafs  of  fleih, 
if  examined  carefully  with  the  knife,  various 
parts  of  a  child  may  be  difcovered,  lying  to- 
gether, apparently  in  confufion.  The  pedicle 
alfo  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  uterus,  is 
not  of  a  flefhy  texture,  but  vafcular,  and 
feems  to  be  a  true  umbilical  cord ;  there  is 
likewife  a  placenta  and  membranes  containing 
water..  The  fymptoms  attending  the  forma- 
tion, growth,  and  expulfion,  of  this  apparently 
confufed  mafs  from  the  uterus,  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  a  well-formed  child.  With  re- 
fpecl  to  the  third  opinion  of  a  mole,  an  inci- 
fion  into  its  fubftance  will  difcover  its  true 
nature  ;  for,  though  the  external  furface  ap- 
pears to  be  flefhy,  the  internal  part  is  com- 
pofed  merely  of  coagulated  blood  *.  As  fub- 
ftances of  this  kind,  which  moft  commonly 
occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be  expelled 

*  Excretioncs  uterine,  fangujnea;,  fepe  imponunt  pa- 
ribus.— Ruyfcb, 

by 
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by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there  feems  to  be 
no  reafon  for  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular 
opinion  had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  mifchief 
to  them,  and  attributed  their  formation,  or 
continuance  in  the  uterus,  to  the  mifcondu£b 
of  the  practitioner.  Hence  the  'perfuafion 
arofe  of  the  neceffity  of  extracting  all  the 
coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immedi- 
ately after  the  expuliion  of  the  placenta,  or  of 
o-ivins  medicines  to  force  them  away ;  but 

o  o 

abundant  experience  hath  proved,  that  the 
retention  of  fuch  coagula  is  not  prod u dive  of 
any  danger,  and  that  they  are  fafely  expelled 
by  the  a&ion  of  the  uterus,  though  at  different 
periods  after  delivery. 

j 


SECTION  XII. 

The  ovarm  are  the  feat  of  a  particular  kind 
of  dropfy,  which  moft  commonly  happens  to 
■women  at  the  time  of  the  final  cefTation  of 
the  menfes,  though  not  unfrequently  at  a  more 
early  period  of  life.     It  is  of  the  encyfted 

kind, 
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kind,  the  fluid  being  fometimes  contained  in 
one  cyft,  often  in  feveral ;  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  whole  tumefaction  has  been  compofed  of 
hydatids  not  larger  than  grapes.  Of  thefe 
different  kinds  we  may  often  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  by  the  evidence  or  obfcurity  of 
the  fluctuation,  and  by  the  inequalities  ot  the 
abdomen. 

From  the  veficular  ftructure  of  the  ovaria 
there  may  be  fome  inherent  difpofition  to  this 
difeafe,  or  they  may  be  affected  like  any  other 
gland  in  the  body,  as  it  often  happens  to 
women  with  ftrumous  conftitutions.  But 
this  kind  of  dropfy  has  ufually  been  attributed 
to  other  caufes ;  as  accidents  and  rude  treat- 
ment  at  the  time  of  parturition,  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes,  obftruttions  of  the  vifcerat  or  ac- 
cidental injuries  of  the  part.  The  fymptoms 
attending  it,  are  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a  circumfcribed  tumour  on  one 
or  both  fides,  gradually  extending  higher  up, 
and  acrofs  the  abdomen,  which,  when  there  is 
a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  is  often  miftaken 
for  pregnancy  ;  there  is  alio,  in  fome  cafes,  a 
fwelling  of  the  thigh  or  leg  of  the  fame  fide 
with  the  difeafed  ovarium.  In  the  early  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  this  dropfy  may  be  diitinguiffied 

from 
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from  the  a/cites,  for  which  it  is  often  mif- 
taken,  by  the  circumfcription  of  the  tumour ; 
but  when  it  is  increafed  to  a  large  fize,  unlefs 
it  be  of  an  irregular  form,  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  fymptoms,  the  dif- 
tin&ion  is  very  difficult.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  the  fecretion  of  urine  is  but  little  di- 
minimed,  and  the  conftitution  apparently  little 
affected  in  the  beginning  of  the  dropfy  of  the 
cvaria;  and  that,  even  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  it,  the  principal  inconveniences  feem  to 
arife  from  the  preflure  it  makes,  from  the  un- 
wieldinefs  of  the  patient,  and  from  apprehen- 
fion  of  future  mifchief.  It  is  alfo  very  remark- 
able, that  this  difeafe  in  many  cafes  proceeds 
fo  very  llowly  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
or  often  a  longer  time,  may  pafs  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  greatefr.  enlargement ;  and 
that  if  one  ovarium  only  be  affected,  the  patient 
may  conceive  and  bring  forth  healthy  chil- 
dren. 

■  In  the  beginning  of  this  dropfy,  when  the 
increafing  ovarium  is  firft  perceptible  through 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  often 
fo  much  pain  as  to  require  repeated  bleeding, 
fomentations,  laxative  medicines,  and  opiates 
to  appeafe  it.     I  have  alfo  endeavoured  to 

prevent 
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prevent  or  remove  the  firft  enlargement  by  a 
courfe  of  medicines,  the  principal  of  which 
was  calomel,  given  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
fmall  quantities,  with  an  infufion  of  burnt 
iponge ;  or  the  fcrrum  tartarifatum,  trying 
occasionally  what  advantage  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  blifters,  from  a  plainer  compofed  of 
gum  ammoniacum  diffolved  in  the  acetum 
fcillae,  or  laftly  by  electricity.  From  all  or 
fome  of  thefe  means  I  have  frequently  had 
occafion  to  believe  much  prefent  advantage 
was  obtained,  or  much  mifchief  prevented ; 
but  when  the  difeafe  has  made  a  certain 
progrefs,  though  a  variety  of  medicines  and  of 
local  applications  have  been  tried,  no  method 
of  treatment  has  hitherto  been  difcovered  fuf- 
ficiently  efficacious  to  remove  it,  unlefs  by 
incifion  or  extirpation,  which  have  been  re- 
commended, though  feldom  practifed*.  The 
fluid  once  depofited,  feems  to  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  circulation,  its  abforption  not  be- 
ing promoted  by  the  ufe  of  any  of  thofe  evacu- 
ating medicines,  which  lbmetimes  prove  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  other  kinds  of  dropfy,  or  by 

*  In  the  ccclxxxi  number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  there  is  a  cafe  of  a  dropfy  of  the  ovarium^  which  was 
cured  by  an  incifiou. 

2  local. 
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local  applications,  of  which  I  have  tried  a  great 
number.     When  the  difeafe  is  fo  much  in- 
creafed  as  to  occafion  difficulty  of  breathing  or 
other  untoward  fymptoms,'  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  operation  of  the  paracentefis,  by 
'which  prefent  relief  is  afforded,  and  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  operation,  as  often  as  the 
return  of  the  abdominal  fwelling  to  a  certain 
fize  may  require  it,  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  be  prolonged  to  extreme  old  age.  Should 
there  be  any  fufpicion  that  the  water  is  con- 
tained in  different  cyfts,  or  that  the  tumour 
may  be  compofed  of  hydatids,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  the  friends  of  the  patient  that  the  ope- 
ration will  not  fucceed,  or  not  in  a  manner 
equal  to  our  wifhes ;  and  it  mould  be  eftablifh- 
ed  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  be  affured,  by  an 
examination  per  vaginum,  that  women  are 
not  pregnant,  before  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, even  fuppoiing  they  have  undergone 
the  operation  before  ;  provided  they  are  at  a 
time  of  life  and  under  circumfrances  which 
juftify  any  fufpicion  of  pregnancy.  For, 
through  the  want  of  this  circumfpeition,  de- 
plorable and  irremediable  mifchief  has  in  fome 
cafes  been  done  to  the  patient,  and  the  pro- 
feffion  very  much  difgraced. 

SECTION 
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section  xnr. 


The  bvaria  are  alfo  fubje£t,  efpeciaUy  a 
mort  time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation^  ter- 
minating in  fuppuration,  and  to  Scirrhous  and 
cancerous  difeafes,  with  considerable  enlarge- 
merit.    In  the  former  ftate  they  generally  ad- 
here to  fome  adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  the 
return,  or  external  integuments;   and  the 
matter  is  difcharged  from  the  vagina,  by  ftool, 
or  by  an  external  abfcefs  of  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen.     Thefe  cafes  always  require 
much  care  and  flrilful  management,  but  in 
general,  inftead  of  aiming  to  cure  them,  .it 
will  be  moil  ferviceable  to  attend  to  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  by  quieting  thefe,  and  fupporting 
the  frrength,  the  conftitution  at  length  cures 
the  difeafe.    But  in  fimple  enlargements  of 
the  ovaria,  they  continue  detached  and  free 
from  any  adhefion  ;  and,  finking  lower  down 
in  the  pelvis  on  one  fide,  or  in  the  hollow  of 
the  fatrum,  produce  inconveniences  according 
to  their  fize  and  fituation.    Of  thofe  by  which 
the  progrefs  of  a  labour  may  be  impeded,  we 
ftall  fpeak  in  the  detail  of  the  caufes  of  diffi- 
Vol.  I.  K  c„k 
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cult  labours  ;  but  an  inftance  of  a  difeafed 
ovarium,  occafioning  the  fymptoms  of  a  re- 
troverted  uterus,  is  fa  well  defcribed  in  a  eafe 
lent  to  me  by  my  very  ingenious  friend  Mr* 
Everard  Home,  now  one  of  the  furgeons  of 
St.  George's  hofpital,  that  I  mail  beg  leave  to 
relate  it. 

Sufannah  Fletcher,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  her  age,  had  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  which 
frequently  required  the  ufe  of  the  catheter. 
.Not  being  able  to  fupport  the  expence  of 
medical  attendance,  (he  obtained  admiffion 
into  the  Gloucejler  infirmary,  where  having 
continued  for  feveral  months,  without  any 
other  than  temporary  relief,  (he  gave  up  all 
hope  of  being  cured,  and  returned  to  her 
hulband.    She  foon  became  pregnant,  and, 
in  a  fhort  time,  was  furprifed  to  find  that  her 
complaint  left  her,  though  it  returned  imme- 
diately after  her  delivery.     It  difappeared  a 
fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under 
the  fame  eireumfbnees.     Her  hufband  went 
abroad  while  me  was  pregnant,  and,  after  her 
delivery,  me  was  obliged  to  go  to  fervice  for 
her  maintenance ;  but  the  daily  neceffity  fhc 
was  under  of  having  the  catheter  introduced, 
rendering  her  unfit  for  that  fituation,  me  was 

admitted 
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admitted  a  nurfe  in  the  royal  hofpital  at 
Plymouth),  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  affiftant 
furgeons  in  December  1778. 

She  was  then  unable  to  void  any  urine  with-* 
but  the  catheter,  fhe  was  habitually  coftive, 
her  flomach  was  ealily  difturbed,  and  fhe  was 
fubjeft  to  hyfteric  fits.  In  all  other  refpe&s 
me  was  tolerably  healthy,  and  menftruated 
with  regularity. 

In  May  1779,  in  the  agitation  of  a  violent 
fit,  fhe  vomited  a  large  quantity  of  blood; 
and  this  hemorrhage  frequently  returning  me 
died  in  the  beginning  of  June  following. 

The  body  was  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
feveral  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  hofpital 

All  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  were  in  a 
healthy  (late,  except  the  ftomach  and  duo- 
denum, which  were  fomewhat  inflamed  on 
their  external  furface,  and  the  former  inter- 
nally alfo  near  the  cardia  ;  but  we  could  not 
difcover  the  orifice  of  the  veffel  which  had 
been  ruptured. 

Examining  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  we 
found  the  uterus  pufhed  forward  towards  the 
pubis  ;  and  the  right  ovarium,  which  was  en- 
larged beyond  the  fize  of  a  hen's  ego-  and 
tying  between  the  vagina  and  return]  had 

£  2  formed 
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formed  a  bed,  and  was  fo  much  fitted  to  that 
pofition,  that  it  could  not  eafily  be  retained  in 
any  other.  The  left  ovarium,  uterus,  and 
bladder,  were  free  from  difeafe. 

The  fituation  of  the  right  ovarium  was  no 
fooner  obferved,  than  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  had  produced  the  fame  effecT:  as  when  the 
uterus  falls  back  upon  its  cervix  in  the  retro- 
version of  the  uterus ;  and  with  this  idea,  all 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  under  which  the 
poor  woman  had  laboured,  the  removal  of  the 
fuppreffion  of  urine  during  pregnancy,  and  its 
return  after  delivery,  could  be  readily  ex- 
plained.    The  analogy  between  the  fymp- 
toms of  the  retroverted  uterus,  and  the  eftea 
produced'  by  the  difeafed  ovarium,  were  in 
this  cafe  too  obvious  to  efcape  obfervation  ; 
but  if  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  had  been  dis- 
covered during  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  afforded  relief,  un- 
lefs  fome  furgeon  had  been  intrepid  enough 
to  have  parted  a  trocar  through  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  vagina  into  the  ovarium,  and  dif- 
charcred  the  fluid  which  it  was  found  to  con- 
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the  groin,  or  through  the  tendinous  opening  of 
the  oblique  mufcles,  where  it  has  put  on  the 
appearance,  and  produced  the  fame  fy mptoms, 
as  when  a  fmall  portion  of  the  omentum  or 
inteftines  is  ftrangulated  :  and  relief  has  been 
obtained  by  the  fame  mode  of  proceeding  as  if 
it  were  a  real  hernia  of  the  inteftine  *. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  difeafes  of  the 
ovaria,  teeth,  hair,  bones,  and  other  extrane- 
ous animal  fubftances,  are  found  in  them  fo 
frequently,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  collection  of 
anatomical  curiofities  in  which  there  are  not 
various  examples.  Thefe  fubftances  have 
hitherto  been  confidered  as  remnants  or  parts 
of  an  imperfect  conception,  but  a  celebrated 
anatomift  of  the  prefent  time,  has  fully  prov-r 
ed  that  they  may  be  formed  without  con- 
ception, or  even  any  connubial  intercourfe  -j-. 

*  In  Mr.  Pott's  works  there  is  a  very  curious  cafe  of  this 
kind,  in  which  both  the  ovaria  were  extirpated.  The  pa- 
tient recovered,  but  never  menflruated  afterwards. 

f  See  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  vol.  andaveryexr 
cellent  work  juft  publiflied,  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  fome 
of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body,  by  Dr. 
fllattbew  Bail/ie. 


pHAPTER, 
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(CHAPTER  IV. 
SECTION  r. 

The  principal  parts  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  are,  firft,  the  urethra,  which  is 
connected  with  the  internal  furface  of  the 
fymphyjts  of  the  ojfa  pubis,  with  its  orifice  ter- 
minating immediately  below  the  inferior  edge, 
and  joined  at  its  other  extremity  to  the  blad- 
der, which,  when  filled  with  urine,  afcends 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  proportion 
to  its  diftention,  and  refts  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  the  ojfa  pubis.    Secondly,  the  vagina, 
or  canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum  to  the 
uterus,  pairing  obliquely  upwards  and  back- 
wards .connected  pofteriorly  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  re&um,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
urethra  and  inner  furface  of  the  ofa  pubis,  as 
is  the  uterus,  in  part,  to  the  bladder.  Thirdly, 
the  rettum,  or  inteftine,  the  pofterior  part  of 
which  adheres  to  the  hollow  of  the  facrum. 
J3ut  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  any  part  of 
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the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  unoccupied  ;  for, 
befides  thefe  principal  parts,  the  nerves,  and 
blood  veflels,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fize,  every  fpace  between  them  is 
filled  with  cellular  or  adipofe  membrane ;  and 
it  feems  as  if  by  the  preffure  upon  thefe,  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  an  effect  equivalent  to 
an  abfolute  enlargement  of  the  cavity  was 
produced. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  confidered,  by 
anatomifts,  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity 
•of  the  abdomen  ;  but,  in  a  defcription  of  its 
-contents,  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  mid-  ' 
wifery,  it  appears  more  convenient  to  fpeak  of 
them  as  diftinct  cavities,  feparated  by  the 
peritonaeum,  which,  defcending  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen,  paries  over  the  fundus 
and  pofterior  part  of  the  bladder,  afcends  over 
the  anterior  part  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
then,  making  a  deep  inflection,  covers  the 
back  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the  greateft  por- 
tion of  the  vagina.    It  then  reverts  over  the 
anterior  part  of  the  reclum,  and  proceeds  to 
form  a  lining  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

By  this  inflection  of  the  peritoneum,  the 
uterus,  during  pregnancy,  is  permitted  to  ex- 
pand more  freely,  and  to  rife  without  incon. 

K  4  yenience 
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venience  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Bui 
from  the  fame  caufe  women  become  liable  tq 
various  difeafes,  to  the  retroyerfion  of  the 
uterus,  to  the  hydrocele,  or  dropfy  of  the  pe- 
rinceum,  and  to  that  fpecies  of  hernia  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  defcent  of  the  inteftines  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  recJuni.  But  quadru- 
peds, by  their  horizontal  pofnion,  are  exempt 
from  every  difadvantage  to  which  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  peritonaum  may  fubjed  women. 

By  the  term  retroverfion,  fuch  a  change  of 
the  pofition  of  the  uterus  is  vinderftood,  that 
the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and  down- 
wards upon  its  cervix,  between  the  vagina 
-and  retlum;  and  the  os  uteri  is  turned  forwards 
to  tWjai&'  and  upwards  in  proportion  to  the 
defcent  of  the  fundus,  fo  that,  by  an  exami- 
'  nation  per  vaginam,  it  cannot  be  felt,  or  not 
without  difficulty  *,  when  the  uterus  is  re- 
trovertcd.     By  the  fame  examination  there 
may  alfo  be  perceived  a  large  round  tumour, 
occupying  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
phis,  and  preffing  the  vagina  towards  the 
pubis.    By  an  examination  per  anum,  the  lame 

•(  *  It  'is  a  true  fubverfion  of  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of 
which  falls  back  upon  the  vagina. 

tumour 
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tumour  may  be  felt,  preffihg  the  radium  to 
the  hollow  of  the.  facrum  ;  and  if  both  thefe 
examinations  are  made  at  the  fame  time  we 
may  readily  difcover  that  the  tumour  is  con- 
fined between  the  'vagina  and  reflum. 

Befides  the  knowledge  of  the  retroverfion 
which  may  be  gained  by  thefe  examinations, 
it  is  found  to  be  accompanied  with  other  very 
diftinguifhing  fymptoms.  There  is  in  every 
cafe  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  with  extreme  pain, 
and  by  its  continuance  fuch  diftention  of  the 
bladder,  that  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the 
abdomen  often  equals  in  (ize,  and  refembles  in 
'lhape,  the  uterus  in  the  fixth  or  feventh  month 
of  pregnancy.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  fuppreflion  of  urine  is  frequently  ab- 
folute  only  before  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus, 
or  during  the  time  it  is  retroverting ;  for,  when 
the  retroverfion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a 
difcharge  of  fome  urine,  fo  as  to  prevent  an 
increafe  of  the  diftention  of  the  bladder, 
though  not  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  remove 
it.  There  is  alfo  an  obftinate  conftipation  of  the 
bowels,  produced  by  the  preffure  of  the  retro-, 
verted  uterus  upon  the  reElum,  which  renders 
the  inje&ion  of  a  clyfter  very  difficult,  or  even 
jmpoflible.    But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful 

fymptoms 
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fymptams  are  chiefly  in  confequence  of  thefup* 
preflion  of  urine  ;  for  none  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  apt  to  fy  mpathife  in  affections  ordifeafes  of 
the  uterus  are  difturbed  by  its  retroverfion. 

The  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  has  generally 
occurred  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  fometimes  after  delivery;  it  may  likewife 
happen  when  the  uterus  is,  from  any  caufe, 
enlarged  to  the  fize  it  acquires  about  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with  fuch  fa- 
cility as  in  the  pregnant  ftate,  becaufe  the  en- 
largement is  then  chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If 
the  uterus  is  but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  en-? 
larged  beyond  a  certain  fize,  it  cannot  well  be 
retroverted;  for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  fhould  the 
caufe  of  a  retroverfion  exift,  the  weight  at  the 
fundus  would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raifed  above 
the  projection  of  the  facrum,  and  fupported  by 
the  fpine. 

The  fuppreflion  of  urine  has  hitherto  been 
fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of  the  retro- 
verfion of  the  uterus,  which  has  been  afcribed 
to  various  accidental  caufes.  But  if  we  con- 
fider  the  manner  in  which  thefe  parts  arc 
connected,  and  examine  the  effect  produced 
by  the  inflation  of  the  bladder  in  the  dead 

fubject, 
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fubje£t,  fo  as  to  refemble,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  distention  brought  on  by  a  fuppremon  of 
urine  in  the  living,  we  mall  be  convinced  that 
the  uterus  muft  be  elevated  before  it  can  be 
retroverted  *.  Now,  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
caufe,  besides  the  diftention  of  the  bladder, 
capable  of  elevating  the  uterus,  and  at  the 
fame  time  projecting  its  fundus  backwards; 
and  as  fuch  elevation  and  projection  necefTarily 
follow  the  diftention  of  the  bladder,  it  is  more 
reafonable  to  conclude  that  the  fuppreffion  of 
urine  precedes  the  retroversion,  if  we  do  not 
allow  it  to  be  a  caufe  without  which  the  re- 
troverfioii  cannot  exist.  Moreover,  if  the 
Uterus  is  in  a  state  which  permits  it  to  be  re- 
troverted, when  the  bladder  is  much  diftended, 
a  retroversion  is  a  neceffary  confequence,  or, 
may  be  produced  by  a  very  trifling  accident. 
If  a  woman,  for  instance,  about  the  third 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  has  a  fuppreffion  of 
urine  continuing  for  a  certain  time,  and  pro- 

*  By  repeated  inflations  of  the  bladder,  and  then  prefiing 

out  the  air  in  the  dead  fubje£t,  I  could  give  a  very  good  idea 

of  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus;  and  probably,  if  I  could 

have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment  in  a  ftate 

of  pregnancy,  I  might  have  fucceeded  in  producing  an  aftual 
yetroverfion. 

ducing 
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ducing  a  certain  degree  of  diftention  of  the; 

gladder,  we  may  be  affined  that  the  uterus  is 
retroverted. 

It  would  be  vain  and  abfurd  to  contend  for 
the  opinion,  that  the  fupprefiion  of  urine  is 
the  caufe  of  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus ;  for, 
were  it  not  juft,  it  would  be  contradi&ed  by 
daily  experience.  But  the  matter  no  longer 
refts  upon  the  foundation  of  opinion  or  con- 
'  jefture:  for,  from  the  firft  cafe  in  which  I 
thought  I  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  it,  I  have  fo 
conftantly  obferyed  it,  either  by  the  referve 
of  women  of  fuperior  rank  in  life,  or  by  the 
reftraint  of  thofe  in  inferior  fituations,  neg- 
leclino-  or  being  prevented  from  attending  to 
the  calls  of  nature,  that  there  does  not  remain 
a  doubt  concerning  it.  The  fad  hath  alfo 
been  proved  in  a  variety  of  cafes  by  prac- 
titioners of  the  firft  eminence,  who  have  fup- 
plied  me  with  the  moft  unqueftionable  tefti- 
monies  of  its  truth;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  thedifeafe,  as  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing it  is  thereby  immediately  pointed  out. 

But  the  preceding  fupprefiion  of  urine  may 
be  overlooked,  as  there  is  not  occafion  for  it 
to  be  of  long  continuance  in  order  to  produce 

its 
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its  effect;  efpecially  in  a  woman  who  hath  a 
capacious  pelvis,  in  whom  the  retroverfion  of 
the  uterus  is  moft  likely  to  happen.  It  muft 
alio  be  obferved,  that  though  the  fuppreffion 
of  urine  gives  to  the  uterus  its  firft  inclination 
to  retrovert,  yet  the  polition  of  the  os  uteri  is 
fuch,  in  the  act  of  retroverting,  that  the  tu- 
mour formed  by  the  fundus  is  fometimes  fo 
large,  when  actually  retroverted,  as  to  become, 
in  their  turn,  caufes  of  the  continuance  of  tho 
fuppreffion  of  urine. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  of  the  caufe  of 
the  retroverlion,  it  cannot,  •  however,  be  dif- 
puted  but  that  all  attempts  to  reftore  the 
uterus  to  its  natural  pofition,  before  the  dif- 
tention  of  the  bladder  is  removed,  mufr.  be 
fruitlefs,  as  the  uterus  be  irrefiftibly  borne 
down  by  the  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent 
bladder.  The  firft  ftep  then  to  be  taken  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient,  is  to  draw  off  the 
urine  :  yet  there  is  always  great  difficulty  in 
the  introduction  of  the  common  catheter,  be- 
caufe  the  urethra  is  elongated,  altered  in  its 
direction,  and  preffed  againft  the  qffa  pubis  by 
the  tumour  formed  by  the  retroverted  uterus ; 
and  many  women,  when  the  uterus  was  retro- 
verted, have  loft  their  lives  from  the  want  of 
3  expertnefs 
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cxpertnefs  in  introducing  the  catheter.  Bi?£ 
the  attending  inconveniencies  may  be  avoided 
or  fur'mounted  by  the  ufe  of  the  flexible  male 
catheter,  {lowly  conducted  through  the  ure- 
thra. I  fay  (lowly,  becaufe,  whatever  cathe- 
ter is  ufed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  and 
the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the  patient,  very  much 
depend  upon  this  circumftance ;  for  if  we 
affect  to  perform  it  with  hafte  and  dexterity  j 
or  ftrive  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  force,; 
we  fhall  be  foiled  in  the  attempt,  or  it  will  be 
fcarcely  poffible  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  the 
parts.  The  catheter  mould  not  be  carried 
farther  into  the  bladder,  when  the  urine  be- 
gins to  flow,  unlefs  it  ceafes  before  the  diften- 
tion  be  removed  ;  which,  in  fome  cafes*  hap- 
pens in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  us  the  idea 
of  a  bladder  divided  into  two  cavities.  Ex- 
ternal prendre  upon  the  abdomen,  when  the 
catheter  is  introduced,  will  alfo  favour  the 
difcharge  of  the  m  ine,  after  which  the  patient 
is  fenfible  of  fuch  relief  as  to  conclude  that  me 
is  wholly  freed  from  her  difeafe.  A  clyfter 
mould  then  be  injected,  and  repeated  if  necef- 
fary,  to  remove  the  faces  which  may  have 
been  detained  in  the  rectum  before,  or  during 
the  continuance  of  the  retroverfion. 

But 
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But  though  the  diftention  of  the  bladder  is 
removed  by  the  difcharge  of  the  urine,  and  all 
the  fvmptoms  occasioned  by  it,  relieved,  the 
uterus  continues  retroverted.  It  has  been  faid 
that  the  ftate  of  retroversion  was  injurious  to 
the  uterus  itfelf,  and  would  produce  fome 
dangerous  difeafe  in  the  part :  it  has  alfo  been 
aflferted  that,  if  the  uterus  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  that  ftate,  it  would  be  locked  in  the 
pelvis  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  ovum, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  its  repofition 
impracticable,  and  the  death  of  the  patient  an 
inevitable  confequence.  On  the  ground  of 
thefe  opinions  we  have  been  taught  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  make  attempts  to  reftore  the 
uterus  to  its  natural  Situation,  with  all  expe- 
dition, when  the  urine  is  difcharged,  and  that 
we  are  to  perievere  in  thefe  attempts  till  we 
fucceed.  In  cafe  of  failure  by  plain  and  com- 
mon methods,  the  means  we  have  been  ad- 
vifed  to  purfue,  many  of  which  are  fevere, 
'and  fome  extremely  cruel,  as  well  as  ufelefs, 
would  beft  defcribe  the  dread  of  thole  confe- 
quences  which  have  been  apprehended  from 
the  retroversion. 

For  both  thofe  confequences  there  cannot 
purely  be  reafon  to  fear.    If  the  uterus  be  in- 
jured, 
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jured,  there  will  be  no  farther  growth  of  the 
ovum;  and  if  the  ovum  mould  continue  to 
grow,  it  is  the  moft  infallible  proof  that  the 
uterus  has  not  received  any  material  injury; 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  moft  deplo- 
rable cafes  of  the  retroverfion  Of  the  uterus? 
thofe  which  have  terminated  fatally,  the  death 
of  the  patient  has  been  difcovered  to  be  owing 
to  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder  only.    It  is 
yet  more  remarkable,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
cafes  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred,  many 
of  which  have  been  under  the  care  of  prac- 
titioners who  had  no  fufpicion  that  the  uterus 
could  be  retroverted,  and  who  would  of  courfe 
make  no  attempts  to  replace  it,  that  there 
mould  be  fo  few  inftances  of  any  injury  what? 
ever.    Yet  every  patient  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  muft  have  died,  if  their  fafety  had  de- 
pended upon  the  reftoration  of  the  uterus  to 
its  proper  fituation  by  art ;  attention  having 
only  been  paid  to  the  moft  obvious  and  urgent 
lymptom,  the  fuppreflion  of  urine,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  the  mifchief  which  might  thence 
arife. 

Opinions  are  often  vain  and  deceitful,  but; 
with  refpetl  to  the  matter  now  under  con- 
fidcration,  they  have  alfo  been  very  prejudicial. 

For 
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For  it  has  beeii  proved  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
many  of  which  were  attended  to  with  parti- 
cular care  by  unprejudiced  and  very  capable 
witneffes,  that  the  uterus  may  remain  in  a  re- 
troverted  ftate  for  many  days  or  weeks,  with- 
out any  other  detriment  than  what  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  temporary  interruption  of 
the  difcharges  by  ftool  or  urine :  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  it  hath  been  more- 
over proyed,  that  the  uterus,  when  retro- 
verted,  will  often  be  gradually,  and  fometimes 
fuddenly,  reftored  to  its  pofition  without  any 
affiftance,  provided  the  caufe  be  removed  by 
the  occafional  ufe  of  the  catheter.  It  appears 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  from  the 
increafe  of  the  ovum,  is  fo  far  from  obftrucl- 
ing  the  afcent  of  the  fundus,  that  it  contri- 
butes to  promote  the  efFed,  the  diftention  of 
the  cervix  becoming  a  balance  to  counteract 
the  depreffion  of  the  fundus ;  for  I  have  found 
no  cafes  of  the  retroverted  uterus  admit  of  a 
repofition  with  fuch  difficulty  as  in  women 
who  were  not  pregnant,  in  whom  the  uterus 
underwent  no  change. 

Allowing  that  we  have  the  power  of  re- 
turning the  uterus  when  retroverted  to  its 
proper  fituation  ;  knowing  alfo  that  it  may 

^ol"  L  continue 
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continue  retroverted  without  any  immediate 
ill  confequences ;  and  prefuming  that  it  is 
capable  of  recovering  its  fituation  by  the  gra- 
dual exertion  of  its  own  power,  at  leaft  that 
fuch  recovery  is  an  event  which  fpontane- 
oufly  follows  the  change  which  the  part  na- 
'  turally  undergoes  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  confider 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  which  may 
refult  from  our  a&ing  according  to  either  in- 
tention. 

If  the  attempt  to  replace  the  uterus  be  in- 
ftantly  made  after  the  urine  is  difcharged,  fo 
much  force  will  often  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  will,  hotwithftanding  all  precaution, 
give  much  pain,  induce  the  hazard  of  injuring 
the  uterus,  and  often  occafion  abortion ;  which, 
in  fome  inftances,  is  alfo  faid  to  have  happened 
when  little  force  was  ufed,  and  even  when 
the  uterus  was  adually  retroverted:  but  of 
this  I  cannot  help  entertaining  fome  doubt. 
It  muft  likewife  be  granted  that,  in  fome 
cafes,  by  palling  two  or  more  fingers  into  the 
vagina,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  may  be  raifed 
beyond  the  projection  of  the  facrum  without 
much  force;  though,  in  others,  repeated  at- 
tempts, with  various  contrivances,  and  with 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  placed  in  the 
^  mod 
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moft  favourable  portions,  have  failed  to  pro- 
cure fuccefs. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  perfuaded  that 
the  uterus  will  fuftain  no  injury  by  its  retro- 
verfion,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing locked  in  the  pelvis,  but  that  it  will  be 
gradually  reftored  to  its  natural  pofition  with- 
out afliftance,  we  have  then  only  to  guard 
againft  thofa  inconveniences  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  diftention  of,  or  the  preffure 
made  by  the  bladder  and  return.    By  the 
former  of  thefe  we  mall  be  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  ufing  the  catheter  daily  or  fre- 
quently, which  is  generally  done  without 
difficulty,  except  the  firft:  time  it  is  intro- 
duced.   This  operation,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, is,  in  all  cafes,  very  difagreeable  and 
troubiefome  to  the  patient;  and,  in  fome  fitu- 
ations,  the  neceffity  we  are  under  of  perform- 
ing it  fo  often,  and  for  fo  long  a  time,  is  in  itfelf 
a  fufficient  reafon  for  our  attempting  to  replace 
the  uterus  fpeedily.    But  the  fuppreflion  of 
urine  does  not  always  remain  through  'the 
continuance  of  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  -. 
for,  when  the  diftention  of  the  bladder  has 
been  removed  for  a  very  few  days,  ^ts  power 
of  action  will  be  reftored,  and  the  patient,  will 

k  2  become 
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become  able  to  void  her  urine  without  further 
affiftance,  during  the  retroversion. 

We  may  then  bring  the  matter  to  this  if- 
fue  :  if  the  uterus,  when  retroverted,  can  be 
replaced  by  art,  without  the  exertion  of  much 
force,  or  the  rilk  of  mifchief,  the  immediate 
rcpofition,  though  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  is 
at  all  times  an  event  to  be  wilhed  ;  as  farther 
apprehenfion  and  trouble  are  prevented,  the 
fafety  of  the  patient  enfured,  and  her  mind 
quieted.    But,  when  the  uterus  cannot  be 
replaced  without  violence,  it  feems  more  juf- 
tiriable  to  wait  for  its  return,  and  to  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  watching  and  relieving  the  in- 
conveniences produced  by  the  retroverfion. 
We  (hall  alfo  find,  that  the  longer  the  at- 
tempt to  replace  the  uterus  is  delayed,  the 
more  eafy  the  operation  will  ultimately  be, 
and  the  fuccefs  more  certain  ;  though  I  have 
known  many  cafes  in  which  the  uterus  was 
repeatedly  retroverted  in  a  Abort  time  after  its 
repetition,  without  any  additional  mifchief. 

yo  thofe  who  have  been  nccuftomed  to 
confide*  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  as  pro- 
duaive  of  immediate  and  urgent  danger,  it 
may  fcem  Grange  to  affert  that,  when  the 
urine  is  difcharged,  the  patients  are  often  able 


to 
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to  return  to  the  common  bufinefs  of  life  with- 
out danger,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  if  no 
eflential  injury  has  been  done  to  the  bladder 
by  the  great nefs  or  long  continuance  of  the 
$3iftention.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  be 
as  perfedly  eafy  as  if  the  uterus  was  not  re- 
troverted ;  but  the  inconveniences  they  may 
fuffer  will  be  trifling  and  of  fhort  duration, 
compared  with  thofe  which  might  arife  from 
violent  attempts  to  replace  it. 

I  mall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  an  ob- 
fervation  which  will  appear  extraordinary. 
From  the  time  when  the  firft  accounts  of  the 
retroverfion  of  the  uterus  were  given  in  this 
country,  which  were  written  with  great  ac- 
curacy, but  with  too  much  apprehenfion,  till 
within  thefe  few  years,  it  was  efteemed  to  be 
a  cafe  of  great  danger,  and  to  require  the  moft 
delicate  management;  but,  at  the  prefent. 
time,  no  practitioner  of  credit  confiders  it  as 
a  cafe  of  any  difficulty,  or  feels  any  folicitude 
for  the  event,  provided  he  be  called  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  patient  before  any  mifchief  is  ac«» 
tually  done*. 

*  See  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries,  Vol.  IV. 
and  fubfequent  volumes. 
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SECTION  II. 


Another  complaint  fimilar  to  that  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  and  which  has 
been  called  a  retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  has 
occurred  in  practice.    By  this  term  is  implied 
fuch  an  alteration  in  the  pofition  of  the  parts 
of  the  uterus,  that  the  fundus  is  turned  down- 
wards and  backwards  between  the  reftum  and 
vagina,  whilft  the  os  uteri  remains  in  its  natu- 
ral iituatiotV;  an  alteration  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  curvature  or  bending  of  the 
uterus  in  the  middle,  and  in  one  particular 
flate  ;  that  is,  before  it  is  properly  contraded 
when  a  woman  has  been  delivered. 

A  fuppreffion  of  urine  exiting  at  the  time 
'of  delivery,  and  continuing  unrelieved  after- 
wards, was  the  caufe  of  the  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  this  kind  of 
which  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper;  and  the  fymptoms  were  like  thofe 
which  were  occafioned  by  the  rctroverfipn. 

When  the  urine  was  drawn  off  by  the  ca- 
theter, which  was  introduced  without  diffi- 
culty, 
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culty,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  eafily  re- 
placed by  railing  it  above  the  projection  of  the 
facrum,  in  the  manner  advifed  in  the  retro- 
version, and  it  occafioned  no  farther  trouble. 


SECTION  III. 

That  affection  of  the  vagina  and  peri- 
neum which  I  have  termed  the  hydrocele,  or 
dropfy  of  the- per incsum,  is  not  an  original  dif- 
eafe,  but  a  fymptom  of  the  a/cites,  occafioned 
by  the  preflure  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ab  do?nen, upon  the  inflected  part 
of  the  peritoneum  between  the  vagina  and 
recium.  The  former,  having  no  fupport 
from  the  adjoining  parts,  and  being  unable 
to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  water  which  refts 
upon  it,  after  a  certain  time,  begins  to  yield  ; 
and  the  preflure  being  continued  or  increafed, 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  diftended, 
puftied  down,  and  at  length  protruded  through 
the  external  parts,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  in- 
vert the  perineum.   A  tumour  is  then  formed 

L4  at 
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at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  pudendum,  of  which 
the  vagina  is  the  external  coat,  and  the  peri- 
toneum the  internal.   This  appearance  occurs 
too  rarely,  or  the  inftances  recorded  are  too 
few,  tojuftify  the  eftablimment  of  any  gene* 
ral  mode  of  pracViee  ;  but,  by  the  hiftory  of 
the  following  cafe,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
make  a  diftin&ion  of  this  particular  tumour, 
and  of  the  method  of  treatment  which  it  may 
fometimes  be  recpiit?  and  advifable  to  pur- 
fue. 

In  the  year  1772  I  attended  a  patient  who 
was  then  pregnant  of  her  fixth  child.  She 
had  a  flight  cough,  fome  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, and  an  obtufe  pain  in  her  right  fide.  Her 
eyes  had  a  yellow  tinge,  and  me  had  an  un- 
eafy  fenfation  as  if  her  ftomach  was  iwellcd. 
Her  urine,  which  was  voided  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, was  high-coloured,  and  depofited  a  red 
fediment.    Her  pulfe  was  quick,  fhe  had  a 
conftant  third,  and  very  little  appetite,  She 
reckoned  that  Ihe  was  in  the  feventh  month 

of  her  pregnancy. 

Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  tne 
arm,  a  faline  draught  was  given,  with  a  few 
grains  of  rhubarb,  twice  daily  or  occafionally. 
She  was  advifed  to  drink  whey  or  ground. 

ivy 
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\vy  tea  with  milk,  andfweetened  with  honey, 
for  her  common  drink,  to  live  chiefly  upon 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  go  into  the 
country.  There  me  refided  two  months, 
during  which  time  little  alteration  was  made 
in  her  diet  and  medicines ;  but  the  abdomen 
was  diftended  to  an  unufually  large  fize.  She 
then  returned  to  her  family  in  town  iri  q>ly 
expectation  of  being  delivered. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  attendance  (he  had 
often  mentioned  a  complaint  which  was  very 
troublefome,  and  occasioned  great  folicitude, 
Thi?,  from  her  defcription,  I  considered  as  a 
prolapfus  of  the  uterus  ;  and,  expreffing  a  de- 
fire  to  be  more  particularly  informed,  me  per- 
mitted me  to  examine  it. 

I  was  furprifed  to  find  a  tumour  of  the 
fize,  and  fomewhat  of  the  form,  of  an  inflated 
calf's  bladder,  riling  from  the  pertnecum  inter- 
nally, pafling  forwards  and  outwards,  fo  as 
perfectly  to  occlude  the  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina. By  prefTure  the  tumour  lefTened,  and 
by  a  continuance  of  the  preffure  it  entirely 
difappeared,  leaving  a  loofe  pouch  within,  and 
on  the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  When  (he 
ftood  up  the  tumour  returned  to  its  former 
Jize  and  fituation  ;  but  when  (he  lay  down, 

and 
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f  and  the  preffure  was  renewed,  it  again  difap- 
peared.  It  had  not  the  feel  of  omentum  or 
inteftine,  but  clearly  contained  a  fluid  which 
muft  communicate  with  fome  other  cavity. 
I  afterwards  examined  the  abdomen,  and  could 
readily  perceive  a  fluctuation  in  it.  A  doubt 
then  arofe  whether  me  was  with  child  ;.  but, 
by  an  examination  per  vaginam,  I  could  dif- 
cover  the  head  of  a  fmall  child  refting  upon 
the  os pubis. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  tumour,  its  receffion 
when  prefled,  and  its  return  when  the  pref- 
fure was  removed  and  the  patient  flood  up- 
right, together  with  the  affurance  of  there 
being  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  were  prefumptive  proofs  that  there 
muft;  be  a  communication  between  the  tumour 
and  that  cavity;  and  this  communication 
could  not  be  explained  fo  fatisfactorily  as  by 
fuppofing  that  the  water  had  infinuated  itfelf 
between  the  vagina  and  return,  and,  by  reft- 
ing upon,  had  at  length  protruded  the  pof- 
terior.part  of  the  vagina. 

If  this  opinion  was  juft,  it  might  yet  be 
debated,  what  was  the  moft  reafonable  method 
to  be  purfued  for  the  relief  of  the  patient ;  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  de- 
fer 
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fer  all  attempts  till  fhe  was  delivered.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  the  firfr.  eminence  in  the 
proferTion  were  confulted  upon  the  occafion, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  fhould  wait  till  fhe 
was  delivered,  before  the  treatment  of  her  other 
complaints  was  taken  into  consideration. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  time  her  la- 
bour came  on.  The  child  being  fmall,  and 
prefenting  naturally,  it  was  foon  expelled,  the 
tumour  yielding  gradually  to  the  preffure  of 
the  head  of  the  child  ;'  though  it  appeared 
that  the  expulfion  was  completed  by  the 
action  of  the  uterus  only,  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles  being  too  much  diftended  to  contribute 
any  affiftance.  The  placenta  came  away  with 
great  eafe,  and  fhe  had  no  complaint  till  the 
fourth  day  after  her  delivery,  when,  after  a 
few  loofe  ftools,  her  ftrength  failed,  and  me 
expired. 

After  her  death  I  was  very  defirous  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  had 
been  entertained  concerning  her  cafe ;  but 
her  friends  would  not  confent  that  the  body 
fhould  be  opened.  They  however  permitted 
me  to  examine  the  tumour.  A  trocar  be- 
ing pufhed  into  it,  upwards  of  a  quart  of 
water  was  immediately  difcharged.  The 

water 
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water  then  came  away  more  (lowly  j  but  I 
obferved  that  the  abdomen  fubfided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  water  difcharged  through  the 
canula  of  the  trocar. 

Mr.  Watfon,  a  furgeon  of  great  experience 
and  ability,  who  faw  this  patient,  informed 
me  that  he  had  met  with  a  fimilar  cafe  in  a 
woman  who  was  not  pregnant.  He  tapped 
the  tumour  with  a  fmall  trocar,  and  left  the 
fanula  remaining  in  the  orifice  for  feveral 
days.  The  water  continued  to  drain  away 
till  the  abdomen  was  perfedly  empty.  This 
woman  recovered,  and  had  no  return  of  the 
dropfy. 

I  lately  attended  a  patient  who  had  a  tu- 
mour of  the  fame  kind  as  that  above  defcrib- 
ed,  with  Mr.  Davjfon,  furgeon  in  Chancery- 
lane.  But  as  me  had  been  many  times  tapped 
before  in  the  common  way  with  fuccefs,  I 
was  afraid  to  recommend  his  making  the 
pundure  in  the  tumour,  left  danger  mould 
be  incurred  by  an  attempt  to  procure  more 
perfeel:  or  permanent  benefit, 


section 
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SECTION  IV. 


By  the  defcent  of  the  inteftines,  or  » 
turn,  between  the  uterus  and  rectum  is  conftir 
tuted  a  particular  kind  of  hernia,  of  which  the 
cafes  recorded  are  very  few  *.  The  incon-- 
veniencies  thence  arifing  will  depend  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  tumour  formed  and  the  compref- 
fion  which  the  parts  thus  fituated  may  under- 
go. The  methods  by  which  relief  is  to  be 
obtained  by  art  will  immediately  occur  to 
every  practitioner,  as  they  confift  in  making 
all  prudent  and  reafonable  attempts  to  replace 
the  difarranged  parts,  and  keeping  them'  in 
their  proper  fituation  when  replaced.  It  is 
happy  for  the  patient  that  no  immediate  bad 
confequences  are  likely  to  follow  this  com- 
plaint, though,  under  particular  circumftan- 
ces,  it  may  prove  fatal,  as  in  the  following 
cafe,  which  was  communicated  to  me  bv 
Dr.  Maclaurin, 

*  Elytrocele,  Vogel  ccccii.  Hernia  in  vagina  uteri 
cmincns. 

A  fervant 
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A  fervant  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  a  jftate 
of  perfect  health,  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a  ftrangulated  hernia, 
though  from  the  moft  accurate  inquiry  and 
examination,  it  did  not  appear  that  me  then, 
Or  at  any  preceding  time  had  a  hernia.  All 
the  means  ufed  for  her  relief  were  ineffectual, 
and  me  died  on  the  third  day  of  her  illnefs. 
Leave  being  obtained  to  infpecl  .the  body,  a 
confiderable  portion  of  inteftine  was  found 
lying  between  the  uterus  and  reclum,  in  a 
gangrenous  ftate;  and  it  was  confined  and 
compreffed  in  this  fituation  by  a  membranous 
bridle,  which  pafTed  from  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the  rectum. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECTION  I. 
ON  MENSTRUATION. 

From  the  uterus  of  every  healthy  woman 
who  is  not  pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give 
luck,  there  is  a  difcharge  of  blood,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the 
approach  of  old  age  ;  and,  from  the  periods  or 
returns  of  this  difcharge,  it  is  called  Menftru- 
ation. 

There  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this  defi- 
nition. It  is  faid  that  fome  women  never 
menftruate,  their  conftitutions  or  ftruclure  not 
requiring  or  allowing  of  this  difcharge.  Some 
menftruate  while  they  continue  to  give  fuck, 
and  others  are  faid  to  menftruate  during  preg- 
nancy ;  but  of  this  I  have  never  known  an 
example.  Some  are  faid  to  menftruate  in 
early  infancy,  and  others  in  old  age  ;  but  fuch 
difcharges  may,  I  believe,  with  more  pro- 
priety, 
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priety,  be  called  morbid,  or  lymptomatic;  and 
when  the  female  conftitution  from  any  caufe 
is  difpofed  to  or  requires  a  fanguineous  dis- 
charge, it  is  commonly  made  from  the  veffels 
of  the  uterus.  There  are  alio  many  varieties 
with  refpecl:  to  the  periods  and  appearance  of 
the  difcharge,  from  permanent  caules  or  acci- 
dental influences ;  but  the  definition  is  gene- 
rally true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  difcharge 
comes  on  a  woman  is  faid  to  be  at  puberty, 
-  though  of  this  it  is  a  confequence,  and  not  a 
caufe.    The  early  or  late  appearance  of  the 
menfes  may  depend  upon  the  climate,  the  con- 
ftitution,  the  delicacy  or  hardinefs  of  living, 
and  upon  the  manners  of  thofe  with  whom 
young' women  converfe*.    There  feems  to 
be  an  analogy  between  the  effea  of  heat  upon 
fruits  and  the  female  conftitution,  with  re- 
fped  to  menftruation,  for  the  warmer  the  cli- 
mate the  fooner  the  menfes  appear.  In  Greece  y 
and  other  hot  countries,  girls  begin  to  men- 
flruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age  ; 
but  advancing  to  the  northern  climes,  there  is 
a  gradual  proti:a£ion  of  the  time  till  we  come 
to  Lapland,  where  women  do  not  menftruate 

*  Ronffcaiu 

till 
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till  they  arrive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in 
fmall  quantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  fome- 
times  only  in  the  fummer*.    But,  if  they  do 
not  menftruate  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  it  is  faid  they  fuffer  equal  inconve- 
niencies  as  in  warmer  climates,  where  the 
quantity  difcharged  is  much  greater,  and  the 
periods  fhorten    In  this  country  girls  begin 
to  menftruate  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  age*  and  fometimes 
at  a  later  period,  without  any  figns  of  difeafe ; 
but  if  they  are  luxurioufly  educated,  fleeping 
upon  down  beds,  and  fitting  in  hot  rooms, 
menftruation  commences  at  a  more  early 
period  i 

Many  changes  in  the  conftitution  and  ap- 
pearance of  women  are  produced  at  the  time 
of  their  firft  beginning  to  menftruate,  Their 
complexion  is  improved,  their  countenance  is 
more  expreffive  and  animated,  their  attitudes 
graceful,  and  their  converfation  more  in- 
telligent and  agreeable;  the  tone  of  their 
Voice  becomes  more  harmonious,  their  whole 
frame,  but  particularly  their  breafts,  are 
expanded  and  enlarged,  and  their  minds  are 
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no  longer  engaged  in  childifli  purfuits  and 
amufements 

The  difference  in  the  time  of  life  when 
the  menfcs  appear  has  been  affigned  as  the  rea- 
fon  why  women,  in  hot  climates,  are  almoft 
univerfally  treated  as  Haves,  and  why  their 
influence  is  fo  powerful  and  extenfive  in  cold 
countries,  where  perfonal  beauty  is  in  lefs 
eftimation-f.    In  hot  climates  women  are  in 
the  prime  of  their  beauty  when  they  are  chil- 
dren in  undemanding;  and  when  their  under- 
ftanding  is  matured,  they  are  no  longer  the 
obje&s  of  love.    In  temperate  climates  their 
perfons  and  their  minds  acquire  perfeaion  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  united  power  of  their 
beauty  and  faculties  is  irrefiftible. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menlbuate  without  any 
preceding  indifpofition,  but  there  arc  generally 
appearances  or  fymptoms  which  indicate  the 
change  that  is  about  to  take  place.  Thefe 

*  Nec  minus  notum  eft,  quanta  virginr  akeratio  contin- 
ual, increfcente  primum  ettepefaclo  utero;  pubefcit  nempe, 
coloration  evadit,  mamm*  protuberant,  pulchrior  vultus  re- 
xridet,  fplendent  oeuff,  vox  canora,  inceflus,  geftus,  fermo, 
omnia  decora  fiunt.-/W  Exercltat.  de  Partu. 

t  David  Hume  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  in  what  part  oF 

his  works. 

are 
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are  ufually  more  fevere  at  the  firft  than  in  the 
fucceeding  periods,  and  they  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  produced  by  uterine  irritation  from 
other  caufes;  as  pains  in  the  back  and  in* 
ferior  extremities,  complaints  of  the  vifcera, 
with  various  hyfteric  and  nervous  afFeclions. 
Thefe  commence  with  the  firft  difpofition  to 
menftruate*,  and  continue  till  the  difcharge 
comes  on,  when  they  abate  or  difappear  ;  re^ 
turning*  however,  in  fome  women,  at  every 
period  during  life. 

The  quantity  of  blood  difcharged  at  each 
evacuation  depends  upon  the  climate  and  con- 
ftitution,  and  it  varies  in  different  women  in 
the  fame  climate ;  or,  in  the  fame  women  at 
different  periods.     But  there  is  a  common 
quantity  to  which,  under  the  like  circumftan- 
ces,  women  approach,  and  it  may  be  eftimated 
in  this  manner.    Suppofing  the  quantity  to 
be  about  eighteen  ounces  in  Greece,  and  two- 
ounces  in  Lapland,  there  will  be  a  gradual 
alteration  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
in  this  country  it  will  amount  to  about  fix 
ounces. 

I  112  There 
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There  is  alfo  a  great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  each  period  of 
menftruation.    In  fome  women  the  difcharge 
returns  precifely  to  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  111 
others  there  is  a  variation  of  feveral  days, 
without  inconvenience.    In  fome  it  is  fimfh- 
ed  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues 
from  one  to  ten  days  ;  but  the  intermediate 
time,  from  three  to  fix  days,  is  the  moft  ufuaL 
There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewifti  legator  and  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
that  the  menftruous  blood  poffeffed  fome  pe- 
culiar malignant  properties.    The  regulations 
which  have  been  made,  in  fome  countries,  for 
the  condud  of  women  at  the  time  of  men- 
ftruation, the  expreffions  ufed,  the  difpofal  of 
the  blood  difcharged,  the  complaints  of  wo- 
men attributed  to  its  retention,  and  the  effeas 
enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indicate  the 
moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  its  baneful  in- 
fluence.    Under  peculiar  circumftances  of 
health,  or  dates  of  the  uterus,  or  in  hot 
climates,  if  the  evacuation  is  (lowly  made, 
the  menftruous  blood  may  become  more 
acrimonious  or  offenfive  than  the  common 
mafs,  or  any  other  fecretion  from  it ;  but 
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in  this  country  and  age,  no  malignity  is 
fufpe&ed ;  the  menftruous  woman  mixes  in 
ibciety  as  at  all  other  times ;  and  there  is  no 
reafon  for  thinking  otherwife  than  that  this 
difcharge  is  of  the  mod  inoffeniive  nature  *. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age  women  ceafe  to 
menftruate,  but  the  time  of  the  ceflation  is 
commonly  regulated  by  the  original  early  or 
late  appearance  of  the  menfes.  With  thole 
who  began  to  menftruate  at  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  difcharge  will  often  ceafe 
before  they  arrive  at  forty  ;  but  if  the  firft 
appearance  was  protracted  to  lixteen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  independently  of  difeafe, 
fuch  women  may  continue  to  menftruate  till 
they  have  paffed  the  fiftieth,  or  even  approach 

*  Penis  cum  menftruate  concumbentis  excoriatur,  ft  no-? 
vella  vitis  eo  tangatur,  in  perpetuum  laeditur,  fteriles  fiunfc 
ta&ae  fruges,  moriuntur  infita,  exuruntur  hortorum  germi- 
na ;  ft  mulier  praegnans  alterius  menftrua  fupergrediatur,  aut 
illis  circumlinatur,  abortum  facit ;  ei  autem  quae  uterum  non 
geftat,  concipiendi  fpem  adimit ;  purgantis  fpiritus  et  vapor 
ab  ore,  fpecula  atque  eboris  nitorem  obfcurat ;  guftatus  hie 
fanguis  canes  in  rabiem  agit,  homines  vero  diris  cruciatibus 
affligit,  comitialem  morbum,  pilorum  effluvium,  aliaque  ele- 
phanticorum  vitia:  idcirco  a  veteribus  inter  venena  relarus  ; 
pari  malignitate  exiftimatur,  atque  fanguinis  elephantici  po- 
tust — De  Graaf,  p.  exxiv. 

M  3  the 
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the  fixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But,  in  this 
country,  the  moft  frequent  time  of  the  cefTa^ 
tion  of  the  menfes  is  between  the  forty-fourth 
and  forty-eighth  year,  after  which  women, 
never  bear  children.  By  this  conftitutional 
regulation  of  the  menfes  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies  is,  in  every  country,  confined  to  the 
moft  vigorous  part  of  life ;  had  it  been  other- 
wife  children  might  have  become  parents,  and 
old  women  might  have  had  children,  when, 
they  were  unable  to  fupply  them  with  uou- 
rimment. 

When  women  are  deprived  of  the  common 
uterine  difcharge,  they  are  fometimes  liable  to 
periodical  emiffions  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
lungs,  ears,  eyes,  breafts,  navel,  and  almoft 
every  other  part  of  the  body*.  Thefe  have 
been  deemed  as  deviations  of  the  menfes,  and 
communicated  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  ex- 
actnefs,  as  if  fome  great  advantage  was  to  be 
obtained  by  our  knowledge  of  them.  But  the 
propriety  of  confidering  them  in  this  point  of 
view  feems  very  doubtful,  and  I  fufpedt  that 

*  Ilia  (menftrua)  per  vomitum,  alvum,  urinam,  per  ocu- 
los,  nares,  aures,  gingivas,  mammas,  umbilicum,  minimum 
manus  digitum,  ac  alias  infuetas  corporis  partes  interdum 
promanare.— De  Graaf,  p.  c*xix.  ^ 
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they  generally  ought  rather  to  be  efteemed  as 
difcharges  belonging  to  fome  difeafe  under 
which  the  patient  may  labour,  or  to  the  ftate 
ffie  is  in ;  and  that  they  often  proceed  from 
caufes  totally  independent  of  thofe  of  men- 
fix  uat  ion,  as  hemorrhages  of  every  kind,  in 
either  fex,  are  frequently  obferved  to  be  peri- 
odical. 

Some  men  have  alfo  ha'd  a  periodical  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  generally  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels.  We  might  fuppofe  that  fuch  con- 
ftitutions  refembled  thofe  of  women,  though 
the  eflential  peculiarity  on  which  this  depends 
pannot  be  difcovereg\ 
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The  caufes  of  menftruation  have  been  di- 
vided into  efficient  and  final,  and  though  little 
has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjecT:  which  is  likely 
to  procure  any  practical  advantage,  Sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  both  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  caufe  and  end  of  menftruation  j  and, 

M  4  where 
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where  our  fenfes  have  failed  to  procure  evi- 
dence, the  imagination  hath  been  called  to 
their  aid.     To  unfophifticatcd  obfervation, 
and  to  a  mere  relation  of  facts,  or  the  infer- 
ences plainly  to  be  deduced  from  them,  men 
are  unwilling  to  fubmit,  as  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  are  by  fuch  proceeding  checked 
or  fuppreffed,  the  want  of  underftanding  is 
concealed,  and  the  parade  of  learning  is  loft. 
Hence  a  multitude  of  opinions  are  formed  and 
transferred  by  the  writers  of  one  age  to  be 
controverted  by  thofe  of  the  next ;  and  we  are 
amufed  or  perplexed,  but  not  inftru&ed.  Of 
this  truth  there  will  not  be  a  doubt,  if  we  con* 
fider  for  a  moment  the  number  of  opinions 
which  have  devolved  upon  us,  with  refpect  to 
menftruation-  and  conception ;  the  fallacy  of 
which  it  would  be  the  bufinefs  of  one  man's 
life  to  confute.     But,  though  we  are  not  to 
be  immerged  in  fuch  inquiries,  a  curfory  view 
of  what  has  been  faid  of  the  caufes  of  men- 
ftruation feems  neceffary,  to  preferve  the 
unity,  as  it  may  be  called,  even  of  a  practical 
difcourfe. 

It  has  been  faid,  after  Arijioile,  that  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body  were,  like  the 
j  ocean, 
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ocean,  influenced  according  to  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  and  that  menftruation  refembled 
the  tides.  This  difcharge  has  been  attributed 
to  a  plethora  of  the  conftitution,  or  of  the 
uterus  ;  to  a  ferment  generated  in  the  uterus ; 
or  to  fome  humour  of  the  conftitution,  as  the 
bile*,  producing'this  fpecific  effect  upon  the 
Uterus.  The  difcharge  has  been  afferted,  by 
fome,  to  come  from  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ; 
by  others  from  the  arteries;  and  by  others  it 
is  faid  to  be  poured  from  cavities  or  receptacles 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus,  calculated  to 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  which  was 
gradually  collected  in  the  courfe  of  a  month. 
Some  have  prefumed  that  it  was  a  fimple  dis- 
charge of  blood,  others  that  it  was  a  fecre- 
tion ;  fome  that  it  was  a  conftitutional  dif- 
charge, and  others  that  it  was  merely  localf 

That  menftruation  is  not  occafioned  by  the 
moon,  or  any  general  phyfical  caufe,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumftance  of  women  men- 

• 

ftruating  at  every  moment  of  its  increafe  or 
decline ;  and  if  this  reafon  was  admitted,  it 
would  prove  that  men  and  animals  mould  alfo 
menftruate.    It  is  not  probably  occafioned  by 

*  Charlton — Drake. 

■plethora. 
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plethora,  as  the  lofs  of  feveral  times  the  quan* 
tity  of  blood  difcharged  in  menftruation,  from 
the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  does 
not  prevent  or  interrupt  the  flowing  of  the  men' 
fes ;  and  in  thole  complaints  which  arife  from 
obftru£tions  of  the  menfes,  greater  relief  is  af- 
forded by  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  uterus 
itfelf,  than  by  ten  times  the  quantity  from 
any  other  part.    There  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
for  the  opinion  of  any  fermenting  principle 
being  the  efficient  caufe  of  menftruation,  no 
part  of  the  uterus  appearing  fitted  for  its  fecre- 
tion  or  reception  j  and  the  opinion  of  bile 
acting  with  any  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
uterus  was  aflumed,  becaufe  of  the  refem- 
blance  between  the  fymptoms  arifing  from  an" 
excefs  or  defect  of  bile,  and  thole  depending 
on  menftruation;  together  with  the  influence 
which  thofe  of  bilious  conftitutions  feel  at  the 
time  of  menftruation.    But  this  reafon,  like 
fbme  of  the  former,  would  prove  too  much 
for  the  intended  purpofe,  if  it  was  admitted. 

Among  the  early  cultivators  of  anatomy,  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought  of  great  impor- 
tance to  decide  from  what  veffels  the  men- 
■ftruous  blood  was  difcharged,  fome  contend- 
ing 
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ing  that  it  was  from  veins  *,  and  others  ftrenu- 
oufly  maintaining  that  it  was  from  arteries 
the  opinion  of  there  being  receptacles  in  the 
uterus  for  its  collection  is  of  a  modern  date  J. 
This  latter  cannot  be  true,  as,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  uteri  in  women,  at  every  in- 
termediate period,  fuch  receptacles  could  not 
have  been  overlooked  if  they  had  exifted. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  menftruous  blood 
in  a  healthy  woman,  and  from  that  of  the 
yeffels  by  which  it  is  difcharged,  which  evi- 
dently run  in  a  tortuous  manner  during  the 
act  of  menftruation  at  leaft,  many  have  not 
frefitated  to  pronounce  it  arterial. 

The  menftruous  difcharge  has  commonly 
been  confidered  limply  as  blood,  though  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  general  mafs,  as  it  has 
been  obferved  not  to  coagulate  J|.  All  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  in  which  there  were  coagula, 

*  Ex  venis  uterum  petentibus,  menftruas  purgationes 
evacuari  indubitatum  eft,  at  quomodo  fiat,  et  per  quas  po- 
tiflimum  venas,  &c.  ambigas. — Fefalius,  lib.  v.  cap.  xv. 

f  Sanguis  exit  de  corpore  per  dilatatas  te&as  arterias  na- 
turaliter,  in  menftruorum  excretione,  in  fasminis.— Rrtyfcb. 
JLpiJlola  ad  Boerhaaviu/n. 

%  Syftem  of  the  Womb.  —  Simfon. 

||  Hatler  has  quoted  Dionis  for  this  obfervation,  but  I  could 
jiot  find  it  in  any  part  of  his  works. 

have 
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have  therefore  been  diftinguiftied  from  men~ 
ftruation,  and  afligned  to  fome  other  caufe. 
Whether  menftruation  ought  to  be  efteemed 
a  fecretion  fimilar  to  that  made  by  other 
glands  of  the  body,  and  does  not  coagulate 
becaufe  it  is  effentially  different  from  blood, 
which  I  believe ;  whether  the  coagulation  is 
prevented  by  a  mixture  with  the  difcharge 
from  the  mucous  glands  ;  or  whether  it  is  a 
fecretion  from  the  uterus  peculiar  to  that  part, 
without  analogy  or  refemblance  to  that  of 
any  other  part,  may  be  proved  by  future  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments. 

The  various  opinions  of  menftruation  being 
a  local  or  a  conftitutional  difcharge,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  fupported  by  thofe  who  think 
them  of  confequence.  Every  difcharge  is 
local,  though  its  effedt  muft  be  conftitutional; 
out  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fymptoms  of 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  fupply  a  ftronger 
argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion,  than 
the  regurgitation  of  bile  upon  the  fkin,  or  its 
difcharge  by  urine  when  the  natural  paflage 
js  obftru£ted. 
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Numerous  as  the  opinions  have  been  of 
the  efficient  caufe  of  menftruation,  two  only 
have  been  entertained  of  its  final  caufe ;  flrft, 
that  it  was  defigned  to  preferve  the  uterus  in 
a  ftate  fit  for  conception  ;  fecondly,  that  this 
blood,  being  more  in  quantity  than  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  became,  during  the  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
nourimment  for  the  feet  us,  without  any  re- 
du&ion  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parent. 

The  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  I  believe,  is  not 
controverted,  obfervation  having  fully  proved 
that  women  who  do  not  menftruate  from  the 
uterus,  or  who  are  not  in  a  ftate  difpofed  to 
menftruate,  cannot  conceive ;  even  though 
they  fhould  have  a  periodical  difcharge  of 
blood  from  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  whether  menftru- 
ation be  neceffary  for  the  conftitution  of  a 
woman  or  not,  that  it  is  a  circumftance  on 
which  the  due  and  healthy  ftate  of  the  uterus 
very  much  depends.    It  has  alio  been  obferv- 

ed 
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ed  that  all  animals,  at  the  time  of  their  being 
falacious,  or  in  a  ftate  fit  for  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies,  have  a  difcharge  equivalent  to 
menftruation,  which  is  generally  mucous  5 
but,  in  fome  inftances,  in  very  hot  feafons* 
and  climates,  becomes,  in  the  greater  number 
of  them.,  fanguineous. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that  the  men- 
firuous  blood  Contributes  to  the  formation  or 
nutriment  of  the  fatus*  there  is  much  reafori 
to  doubt.    The  former  feems  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  obfervation  that  women  who 
did  not  menftruate  could  not  conceive ;  and 
this,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  misrht  have 
led  to  another  conclufion,  that  the  time' of  men* 
ftruation  was  mod  favourable  to  conception ; 
which  is  allowed  not  to  be  juft,  there  being 
the  readier!  difpofition  to  conceive  foon  after  a 
period  of  menftruation.     As  to  the  mare- 
which  the  menftruous  blood  mio;ht  have  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  foetus,  as  all  animals,- 
whether  menftruating  or  not,  fupply  their 
conception  with  nourifliment  of  a  proper  kind  , 
and  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  bring  them  to' 
perfection,  we  may  be  permitted  to  conclude 
that  it  is  by  fome  common  principle.   If  there 
had  been  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  difcharge, 

in 
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iii  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  foetus ,  its 
nourimment  might  have  been  prefumed  to  be 
one  of  the  final  caufes  of  menftruation.  But, 
as  there  is  an  inftant  and  a  total  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes  when  a  woman  has  conceived,  they 
muft  either  be  fuperfluous  in  the  early,  or  de- 
ficient in  the  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy. 

The  mucous  difcharge  from  the  uteri  of 
animals  proves  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  favour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies ;  and 
the  menftruous  difcharge  is  a  proof  of  the 
fame  in  women,  as  far  as  the  uterus  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  reafon  of  this  difference  we 
are  to  fearch  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  uteri  of 
the  different  claries  of  animals.  The  defire  of 
procreation  exifts  in  animals  only  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year;  by  thefe  it  is  regulated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  offspring  will 
be  produced  at  the  time  when  they  are  likely 
to  fuffer  the  leaft  injury  from  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  to  live,  fo  that  it  is  accommo- 
dated to  every  climate;  unlefs  the  genuine 
nature  of  the  animal  be  changed  by  luxurious 
treatment,  or  by  defeat  of  nourifhment.  Wo- 
men, on  the  contrary,  having  every  month 
that  difcharge  which  proves  them  capable  of 
conceiving,  propagate  their  fpecies  at  every 

feafon. 
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feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
attendant  defire,  when  enjoyed  with  pru- 
dence, may1  be  efteemed  a  peculiar  indulgence 
granted  by  Providence  to  mankind* 
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All  the  common  circumftances  attending 
menftruation  have  been  well  and  fully  de^ 
fcribed  by  various  authors,  but  as  I  have  very 
often  obferved  a  fubftance  expelled  with  the 
menftrual  difcharge,  which  has  hitherto  efcap- 
ed  notice,  and  as  I  apprehend  the  knowledge 
of  this  fubftance  may  be  of  ufe  in  practice,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  defcribe  it. 

In  the  examination  of  that  difcharge  for 
the  purpofe  of  inveftigating  the  ftate  of  the 
uterus  and  the  difcovery  of  fome  complaints 
thereon  depending,  a  membranous  fubftance 
was  often  (hewn  me,  which  was  ufually  con- 
fidered  as  the  token  of  an  early  conception,  or 
as  the  cafual  form  of  coagulated  blood.  But 
on  examining  this  fubftance  with  more  atten- 
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tlon,  I  conftantly  found  that  one  furface  had 
a  flocky  appearance,  and  the  other  a  Imooth 
one ;  that  it  had  in  all  refpecls  the  refem- 
blance  of  that  membrane  which  Ruyfch  had 
called  the  villous,  of  the  formation  of  which 
Harvey  has  given  a  defcription,  and  which 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter  at  length  defcribed  with 
his  ufual  precifion  and  called  the  decidua.  To 
put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  about  four  years 
ago  I  requefled  the  favour  of  Dr.  Baitlie  to 
examine  fome  portions  of  it,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  in  thinking  it  fimilar  to  the  decidua. 
As  the  firft  cafes  in  which  this  membrane  was 
difcharged,  were  thofe  of  women  who  were 
married,  a  doubt  arofe  in  my  mind  whether  it 
was  not  really  a  confequence  of  early  concep- 
tion, but  I  have  lately  had  the  moft  undoubted 
proofs  that  it  is  fometimes  difcharged  by  un- 
married women,  and  may  be  formed  without 
connubial  communication ;  and  that  the  uterus 
has,  occasionally  or  conftantly,  in  fome  women, 
the  property  of  forming  it,  at,  or  in  the  inter- 
val between,  the  periods  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
charges.    It  feems  particularly  neceffary  to 
eftabliih  this  faa,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
membrane  has  more  than  once  given  rife  to 
erroneous  opinions  and  unjuft  afperfions.  Nor 
v°l.  I.  N  & 
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is  this  the  only,  sircumftance  in  which,  fome 
women,  at  each  period  of  menftruation,  have 
fymptoms  like  thofe  which  accompany  preg- 
nancy or  parturition. 

In  every  cafe  in  which  this  membrane  has 
been  difcharged  the  women  have  menftruated 
with  pain,  and  the  difcharge  has  flowed  (lowly 
and  apparently  with  difficulty  till  the  mem- 
brane was  come  away,  which  in  fome  cafes 
has  been  infmall  flakes,  and  in  others  in  pieces 
equal  to  the  extent  of  half  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  of  which  they  retained  the  fhape.  I 
fufpect,  but  my  experience  does  not  enable  me 
to  decide,  that  this  membrane  is  expelled  in 
every  cafe  of  habitual  painful  menftruation. 

No  woman  in  the  habit  of  expelling  this 
membrane,  has  been  known  to  conceive,  and 
this  obfervation  ieads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  means 
which  have  been  ufed  for  making  fuch  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  uterus ^  that  it 
ihould  be  diverted  of  the  property  of  forming 
this  membrane  at  the  time  of  menftruation. 

There  does  not  appear  any  external  peculi- 
arity of  conftitution,  or  difpofition  to  any  other 
complaint  in  many  of  thofc  wh'ohavc  been  liable 
to  the  formation  of  this  membrane,  which  is  in 
fatf:  a  proper  office  performed  at  an  improper 
T  time. 
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time.     Recourfe  has  been  generally  had  to 
preparations  of  quickfilver,  chiefly  to  calomel 
given  fbmetimes  as  active  purges,  and  fome- 
times  in  fmall  quantities  continued  fo  long  as 
to  raife  a  flight  falivation.   Together  with  the 
calomel  I  have  directed  a  large  dofe  ©f  tht  'Tinc- 
tura  Cinchona;  Ammoniata  to  be  given  twice  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  -  the  inftffion  of  burnt 
fponge  with  bark  ;  myrrh  and  the  different 
preparations  of  iron,    and  the  T'unbridge  or 
Spa  waters  \  in  fhort  every  medicine  which 
could  have  the  power  of  altering  the  ftate  of 
the  glandular  fvftem  in  general,  or  that  of  the 
uterus  in  particular,  has  been  tried,  but  not 
often  with  fuccefs.    I  think  I  have  in  one  in- 
ftance  known  the  ufe  of  an  injection  chiefly 
compofed  of  the  Aqua  Znici  Vhrmlari  aim 
Camphora  remove  this  complaint. 


SECT  IO  N  V. 

All  women  have  an  opinion  that  menflru- 
ation  is  to  them  a  caufe  of  difeafes  from  which 
men  are  exempt ;  and  their  apprehenfions  of 
danger  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  times  of  the 
firft  appearance,  and  of  the  final  eeflation  of 
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the  menfes.  It  is  not  however  proved  that  more 
women  fuffer  at  the  time  of  puberty  than  men, 
though  there  may  be  fome  difference  in  their 
difeafes  ;  nor  is  it  decided  that  thofe  difeafes, 
which  occur  at  the  time  of  the  final  ceifation 
of  the  menfes,  are  more  frequent  or  more  dan- 
gerous than  thofe  to  which  men  are  liable  at 
an  equivalent  age.    Some  advantage  feems  to 
be  derived  to  women  from  their  capability  to 
menftruate,  efpecially  to  thofe  whofe  confti- 
tutions  or  particular  fituations  require  dis- 
charges of  blood  for  their  relief;  for  fuch,  at 
all  periods  of  life,  are  ufually  made  with  great 
facility  from  the  veflels  of  the  uterus ;  whereas, 
in  men,  thefe  evacuations  often  happen  from 
parts  which  fuftain  much  confequent  injury. 
The  circumftances  attending  menftruation  are, 
however,  fometimes  fuch  as  to  require  medi- 
cal affiftance,  and  thefe  I  mall  confider  in  the 
following  order;  firft,  obftru&ion  of  the  menfes ; 
iecondly,  excefs  of  the  menfes;  thirdly,  pain- 
ful menftruation ;  and  then  I  mail  fpeak  of 
the  treatment  which  may  be  proper  at  the 
time  of  the  final  ceffation  of  the  menfes. 

By  the  term  obftruaion  is  properly  under- 
ftood  the  defea  or  failure  of  the  appearance  of 

the 
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the  menjes,  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  might 
be  expected  ;  and  by  fuppreffion,  a  total  ftop- 
page  of  the  menftruous  difcharge  which  has 
before  appeared*.  But  the  terms  are  indi- 
fcriminately  ufed. 

Thefe  have  generally  been  efteemed  origi- 
nal difeafes,   producing  many  troublefome, 
a:.d  fometimes  dangerous  confequences ;  but 
the  moderns  have,  with  more  propriety,  con- 
fidered  them  as  fymptoms  of  fome  difeafe  with 
which  the  constitution  was  primarily  affe&ed. 
But,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes  feems  to  be  an  original  affe&ion,  often, 
though  not  univerfally,  fucceeded  by  a  cer- 
tain train  of  untoward  fymptoms  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears, in  fome  women,  to  be  a  fimple  inter- 
ruption of  the  difcharge,  not  neceffary  for  the 
confHtution  .at  fome  particular  times,  and 
when  the  interruption  happens  to  thofe  who 
are  married  it  fometimes  gives  fallacious  hopes 
of  pregnancy.     The  precife  reafon  of  this 
temporary  fuppreffion  it  would  be  difficult  to 
inveftigate  ;  but  1  have  obferved  it  to  happen, 

*  Chlorofis.  Cullen.  G.  x\v.  Dyfpepfia,  vel  rei  non 
efculents  defiderium,  cutis  pallor  vel  decoloratip,  ver.ee 
minus  plena,  corporis  tumor  mollis,  afthenja,  palpitatio, 
menfrruorum  faepe  retentio. 

Amenorrhea.    Cullen,  ci*.    Menfium  fuppreflio. 
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together  with  a  reduction  of  the  fize  of  the 
breafis,  in  very  chafte  women,  who  have  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  living  feparate  from 

their  hufbands. 

As  very  different  difeafes   may  become 
caufes  of  the  fupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  and 
as  this  may  in  different  conftitutions  produce 
very  oppofite  effects,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  we  mould  find  thofe  fymptoms,  which 
have  been  defcribed  as  attendant  on  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  fo  numerous  and  fo 
unlike.     But  the  two  principal  diftinctions 
are  to  be  made  from. the  appearance  of  the 
patients,  fome  of  whom  have  a  pale  leuco- 
phlegmatic  look,  with  every  confequence  and 
indication  of  want  of  power  and  energy  in  the 
conftitution,  and  a  fulnefs  of  vapid  fluids;  but 
others  have  a  florid  complexion,  with  figns  of 
a  hectic  difpofition.    To  either  of  thefe  ftates 
may  be  joined  all  the  various  fymptoms  which 
arife  from  uterine  difturbance. 

In  the  obftrudion  of  the  menfes,  with  a  pale 
complexion,  a  variety  of  medicines  have  been 
given,  which  were  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  pro- 
perties of  immediately  influencing  the  uterus, 
and  of  promoting  the  menftruous  difeharge 
by  fome  Specific  operation.    But  fpeculative 

differences 
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differences  have  been  loft  in  the  uniformity  of 
practice  ;  for  thofe  who  have  differed  widely 
in  their  theories  of  menftruation,  and  in  their 
opinions  of  the  operation  of  the  medicines  pre- 
ferred, have  agreed  as  to  the  individual  medi- 
cines which  they  recommended  ;  and  it  was 
of  no  importance  to  the  patient  whether  the 
effect  was  produced  by  fome  fpecific  opera- 
tion, or  was  fecondary  to  an  alteration  made 
upon  the  conflitution.  Every  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  ftrengthening  or  invigorat- 
ing the  habit,  bitters,  aromatics,  and  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  become  eventually  promoters  of 
the  menftruous  difcharge.  But,  previous  to 
their  ufe,  it  will,  in  general,  be  neceffary  to 
give  a  gentle  emetic  and  laxative  medicines, 
for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the  conffitution 
from  the  load  of  inactive  fluids,  and  of  cleanf- 
ing  the  prima:  via.',  by  which  the  operation  of 
fuch  medicines  will  be  rendered  more  effec- 
tual. Of  thefe,  the  preparations  of  iron  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  powerful  and  bell: 
adapted  to  thecafe;  and  they  may  be.  given 
in  a  variety  ©f  forms  and  quantities,  alone  or 
joined  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  provided 
the  patient  has  no  fever.  The  chalybeate 
waters  of  our  own  country,  or  thofe  of  Spa, 
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are  univerfally  proper.  In  fome  cafes  tepid 
bathing,  or  pediluvia,  are  of  fervice ;  and  in 
others  bathing  in  the  fea  :  and  I  have  obferv- 
ed  that  the  guides  to  the  ladies  continue  to  go 
into  the  water,  during  the  time  of  menftrua- 
tion,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Medicines  of  this  clafs  do  not  always  pro- 
duce the  menftruous  difcharge,  or  its  return, 
though  they  fcarce  ever  fail  to  improve  the 
health.  In  the  conftitutions  of  fome  women 
there  is  an  idiofyncrafy  which  withftands  the 
effect  of  fuch  medicines  as  are  generally  found 
to  anfwer  certain  intentions ;  and  yet  the 
fame  end  may  be  gained  by  fome  other  medi- 
cine, in  general  lefs  efficacious.  Different 
preparations  of  quickfilver  have  fometimes 
been  given  with  advantage  in  this  complaint. 
The  root  of  madder  has  been  advifed,  either 
in  one  or  more  large  dofes,  about  the  time 
when  the  menfes  are  expected,  or  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a  dram  twice  or  three  times  daily 
in  the  intervals  *.  Repeated  emetics,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  operate,  not  by  clean  ring  the 
prima;  vice  only,  but  by  agitating  and  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  the  conftitution  to  more 
vigorous  action,  are  fometimes  fuccefsfully 

#  See  Riverius,  and,  before  him,  Sennertus. 
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11  fed.  Electricity,  directed  to  the  region  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria,  has  lately  been  pra&ifed 
and  recommended  by  men  of  reputation  ;  and 
often,  I  believe,  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  with  a  pale 
complexion,  the  diet  fhould  be  generous,  and 
wine  may  be  allowed.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
is  proper ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 
the  patient  can  bear  without  fatigue,  as  great 
exertions  have  fometimes  produced  immedi- 
ately dangerous,  and  even  fatal  effects.  They 
may  often  be  invited  by  dancing  or  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  thefe  feem  befr.  adapted  to 
their  complaint,  though  I  have  lately  feen 
fome  inftances  in  which  /winging  anfwered 
better  than  any  other  exercife. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  with  a  florid  , 
complexion,  is  ufually  combined  with  lymp- 
toms  very  different  from  thofe  which  occur 
when  it  is  pale,  and  a  method  of  treatment 
reverfe  to  the  former  is  required  ;  for  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks  is,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
flufh  of  difeafe,  and  not  the  glow  of  health. 
Such  patients  have  ufually  a  flight  couo-h 
pains  in  the  breaft,  fome  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, fever,  and  other  figns  of  a  confumptive 
tendency.    In  fuch  fituations,  inftead  of  pur- 

fuing 
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filing  the  former  intention,  with  the  view  of 
producing  or  promoting  the  menftruous  dis- 
charge, we  muft  regard  the  difeafe,  and  en- 
deavour to  give  relief  by  repeated  bleeding  in 
jfmall  quantities,  by  antiphlogiftic  and  emol- 
lient medicines,  by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  by 
repofe,  forbidding  all  exercife  but  that  of  the 
moil  eafy  kind,  and  then  the  fupprellion  ef  the 
menfes  may  come  under  contemplation.  The 
tln5ura  Melampod'u  has  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  principal  good  which  it  does 
feems  to  be  produced  by  its  operation  as  a 
gentle  laxative. 

The  menfes  are  fometime:  fuppreffed  by 
fudden  expofure  to  cold,  or  by  violent  exer- 
cife and  agitation  during  the  time  they  are 
flowing.  Even  in  thefe  cafes  the  fuppreffion 
is  fubfequent  to  the  attack  of  fome  difeafe ; 
as  a  pleurify,  peripneumony,  acute  rheuma- 
tifm,  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  or  the 
like;  and  under  fuch  circumftances  the  fame 
treatment  is  to  be  advifed  as  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe  may  require,  without  re- 
gard to  the  menfes  *. 

*  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  fuppreflions  or  deviations 
of  the  Haifa  injeaions  per  Vsgtoztn,  »*  tlie  compofition  of 
which  there  is  ibme  preparation  v\  quickiih'er,  are  of  parti- 
cular fervicc  5  but  of 7  Inch  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 

SECTION 
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The  excefs  or  profufion  of  the  menftruous 
difcharge  may  be  of  two  kinds*.  It  may 
confift  either  in  the  frequency  of  its  return, 
or  the  fuperfluity  of  its  quantity  at  each 
period ;  and  the  caufes  affigned  for  either  of 
thefe  are,  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  conftitution, 
or  the  thin  and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  blood ; 
together  with  external  accidents.  Inftances 
occur  in  practice  in  which  women  menftruate 
at  each  period  a  larger  quantity  than  their 
conftitutions  are  able  to  afford ;  yet  thofe 
cafes,  which  are  ufually  reduced  under  the 
term  profufion  of  the  menfes,  are  very  rare; 
what  are  called  fuch  being  either  hemorrhages 
accompanying  early  abortions,  or  morbid  or 
fymptomatic  difcharges  from  the  uterus.  The 
fymptoms  of  the  profufion  of  the  menfes  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  which  are  produced  by  he- 

*  Menorrhagia.— Cullen,  G.  xxxvii.  Dorfi,  lumborum, 
ventris,  parturientium  inftar  dolores ;  menftruorum  copi- 
oiior,  vel  fanguinis  e  vagina  prseter  ordinem  fluxus. 

morrhages 
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morrhages  from  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
with  fome  peculiar  to  affections  of  the  uterus. 

If  there  mould  be  merely  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  menftruous  difcharge  at  each  period,  or 
too  frequent  returns,  fuch  medicines  and  re°i- 
men  as  ftrengthen  the  conflitution  or  amend 
the  health  will  be  proper ;  and  when  thefe 
complaints  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife.from  the 
want  of  a  due  degree  of  contractibility  in  the 
blood  veffels,  gentle  emetics,  occafionally  re- 
peated, have  been  of  great  fervice.  However, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  of  this  kind 
which  occur  in  practice,  the  difcharge  feems 
to  be  fymptomatic,  and  dependant  on  the 
general  feverifh  ftate  of  the  patient,  or  that  of 
the  uterus  in  particular.  For,  if  aftringent 
or  ftrengthening  medicines  are  given  in  the 
fir  ft  inftance,  they  are  fo  far  from  removing 
the  complaint,  that  they  increafe  it,  and  the 
difcharge  will  continue  as  lon<z  as  fuch  medi- 
cines  are  adminiftered.  But,  if  the  feverifh 
difpof  tion  be  previoufly  abated  by  bleeding  and 
a  proper  regimen,  fuch  medicines  as  were  be- 
fore recommended  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes  may  then  be  given  with  propriety  and 
advantage.  In  difcharsres  of  blood  from  the 
fitcrus,  proceeding  from  difeafes  of  the  part, 

the 
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the  treatment  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  of  which  we  cannot  form  any 
juit  opinion  without  an  examination  per  va- 
ginam. 


SECTION  VIL 

The  pain  with  which  fome  women  men- 
ftruate  at  each  period,  is  fufficient,  from  its 
violence  and  duration,  to  render  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  miferable*.  Healthy,  robuft 
women,  or  thofe  in  whom  the  procefs  is 
fpeedily  concluded,  fufter  >-ery  little  at  that 
time;  the  pain  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to 
an  increafed  degree  of  irritability  in  the  habit, 
or  to  the  difficulty  with  which  thofe  veiTels, 
defigned  for  the  menftruous  difcharge,  become 
permeable.  It  is  in  general  moderated,  and 
fometimes  altogether  removed,  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  means  as  leffen  uterine  irritation,  or  fa- 
cilitate the  difcharge.  Bleeding  in  fmall  quan- 

•.Dyfmenorrhsea.  Vogel  clxx.  Profluviurn  fanguinis 
uterini  menftruum  dolorificum, 
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titles,  gently  purgative  medicines,  and  opiates,, 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe, 
may  be  occafionally  directed  with  advantage. 
Soaking  the  feet  in  warm  water,  or  receiving 
the  fteam  of  it  upon  the  parts  principally 
affected,  will  often  do  much  fervice  ; '  but  no- 
medicine  of  this  kind  gives  equal  relief  with 
the  warm  bath,  which  may  be  ufed  every 
evening,  when  thefymptoms  proceeding  men- 
ftruation  come  on,  and  continued  throughout 
the  period.    Many  medical  writers  have  ad-* 
vifed,  and  it  is  yet  a  popular  cuftom,  to  give 
medicines  of  that  kind  which  have  been  call- 
ed deobftruent,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  difcharge  by  quickening  the  adion  of  the 
parts  concerned ;  and  in  fome  conftitutions 
thefe  may  be  proper  :  ■  but,  as  all  fuch  medi- 
cines difturb  and  increafe  the  heat  of  the. 
body,  they  are  generally  found,  by  experience, 
rather  to  increafe  than  to  abate  the  pain. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  VIII. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age  the  menfes  dis- 
appear, the  conititutions  of  women  neither 
requiring  nor  allowing  a  continuance  of  the 
difcharge.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  this 
event  ufually  happens  about  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  their  age,  though  fome  inftances  have 
occurred  of  their  ceffation  fo  early  as  the 
thirty-fifth,  and  of  their  duration  to  the  Six- 
tieth year  of  the  woman's  age. 

The  menfes  feldom  difappear  fuddenly ;  bur, 
before  their  departure,  they  become  irregular 
in  their  periods  or  in  the  quantity  difchar^ed. 
Thefe  irregularities  are  ufually  accompanied 
-with  difturbances  in  the  conftitution,  particu- 
larly of  the  vifcera,  and  thofe  complaints 
which  are  called  hyfteric. 

All  women  are  alarmed  at  the  time  of  the 
final  ceffation  of  the  menfes  ;  and  are  perfuad- 
cd  that  the  ill  confequences  which  Sometimes 
enfue  are  to  be  prevented  by  proper  care  and 
management.    But  it  rauft  be  obferved,  that 

icarce 
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fcarce  one  of  a  great  number  of  women  fuf- 
fers  more  than  temporary  inconvenience  on 
that  account  ;  and  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
think  that  any  difeafe  fhould  be  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  the  ceffation  of  a  difcharge, 
which  is  as  perfectly  natural  as  its  appearance 
or  continuance.  But  if  there  be  a  difpofition 
to  difeafe  in  the  conftitution,  efpecially  in  the 
titerus,  a  more  rapid  progrefs  is  made  when 
the  menfes  ceafe  ;  not  becaufe  thefe  give  ex- 
igence to,  or  increafe  the  difeafe  by  their 
qualities,  but  becaufe  the  conftitution,  or  the 
part  diipofed  to  difeafe,  is  deprived  of  a  local, 
difcharge,  by  which  it  was  relieved. 

On  the  prefumption  that  the  menfes  retain- 
ed became,  by  their  malignant  quality,  the 
caufe  of  difeafes,  many  medical  writers  have 
advifed  aloetic,  and  other  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, which  were  fuppofed  to  poftefs  the 
power  of  continuing  the  difcharge  a  longer 
time  than  the  natural.  As  the  principle  is 
not  juft,  the  praclice  is  alfo  in  general  very 
injurious  ;  for  I  hardly  recoiled!  an  inftance 
in  which  fuch  medicines  did  not  do  mifchief, 
by  increafing  all  thofe  complaints -which  were 
imputed  to,  becaufe  they  occurred  at  the 
time  of,  the  final,  ceflation  of  the  menfcj. 

But 
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But  the  prefent  mode  of  practice  is  far  more 
reafonable  and  fuccefsful,  it  being  now  ufual 
to  bleed  occafionally,  which  women  advanced 
beyond  this  period  generally  bear  very  well, 
and  to  give  lenient  purgatives,  avoiding  all 
kinds  of  medicine  and  diet  which  are  heatine. 

It  is,  however,  a  well  known  facl:,  that 
the  uterus  is  more  liable  to  difeafes  at  the 
time  of  the  final  ceffation  of  the  menfes  than 
at  any  other ;  and  that  thefe  often  terminate 
either  iii  a  fcirrhus  or  cancer,  with  confe- 
quehces  the  moft  painful  and  deplorable.  We 
have,  at  prefent,  no  idea  of  a  cancer  but  that 
it  is  an  incurable  difeafe,  of  which  there  are 
probably  many  varieties  ;  and  when  it  afFe&s 
the  uterus i   befides  the  general  fymptoms 
which  arife  from  uterine  irritation,  or  from 
other  caufes,  there  is,  together  with  pain  in- 
creafing  according  to  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe, a  ferous,  ichorous,  or  bloody  difcharge, 
frequently  of  fuch  an  acrimonious  quality,  as 
to  excoriate  the  external  parts  in  its  paflage, 
and  at  length  to  corrode  the  bladder  and 
reftum ;  admitting  no  other  relief  than  what 
is  afforded  by  opium,  which  has  only  the 
power  of  procuring  an  imperfed  and  fhort 
infenfibility  to  the  tortures  of  the  difeafe. 
Vol,  I.  O  For 
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For  the  relief  of  thofe  who  have  fuftered 
all  the  complicated  evils  of  a  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  humanity  and  intereft  have  inftigated 
many  practitioners  to  pay  the  mod  ferious  at- 
tention to  this  difeafe,  with  the  view  of  dif- 
covering  its  caufe,  the  means  of  preventing  it, 
or  fome  adequate  remedy  when  it  did  exift ; 
even  the  pretenfions  of  empirics  have  been 
examined  with  candour  and  tried  with  perfe- 
verance.    Of  courfe,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
ufe  of  a  variety  of  medicines,  of  which  great 
expe&ations  of  benefit  have  been  entertained  ; 
as  preparations  of  quickfilver,  of  iron,  of  lead, 
of  antimony,  and  even  of  arfenic  ;  all  the 
feline  preparations  ;  farfaparilla,  bark,  clivers, 
or  coofe-tongue the  juice  of  the  water- 
parfnep,  and  of  a  thoufand  other  herbs  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  hemlock  in  every  form,  feparate 
or  combined  with  each  other.    Baths,  fomen- 
tations, and  injedions  of  every  kind,  have 
been  applied  with  many  different  contrivances. 
Some  of  thefe  have  evidently  accelerated  the 
proofs  of  the  difeafe,  and  though  others 
have  afforded  temporary  relief,  few  ingenious 
jn'en  will  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
.cod  to  be  expeaed  from  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  medicine  hitherto  difcovered,  muft 
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be  obtained  by  the  relief  of  the  fymptoms, 
rather  than  the  diminution  or  removal  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  that,  in  its  advanced  ftage,  we 
may  be  happy  if  fo  much  be  in  our  power. 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  the  cure  of  cancers 
affecting  other  parts  of  the  sbody,  where  ap- 
plications could  be  made  with  the  greatefh 
facility  and  advantage,  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed, when  thofe  of  the  uterus  have  been  under- 
taken with  great  confidence.    This  may  be 
among  the  inftances  in  which  the  credulity  of 
patients  renders  them  liable  to  the  impofitions 
of  empirics,  who  often  pretend  to  cure  a  dif- 
eafe which  never  exifted,  or  extol  as  a  cure 
its  mitigation.    If  it  be  however  allowed,' 
that  this  difeafe  is  incurable,  and  that  regular 
practice  defpairs  of  giving  affiftance,  when 
the  difeafe  is  arrived  at  a  certain  ftate,  the 
trials  of  empiricifm,  under  fome  reftriaions, 
may  not  only  be  permitted  but  encouraged, 
with  the  expedition  of  fome  cafual  good; 
and  if,  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  hope, 
though  of  fhort  duration,  can  be  procured, 
the  purchafe  is  cheap  at  any  rate.    It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  honeft  men  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  equivocate,  or  to  promife  more 
than  they  are  confcious  they  are  able  to  per- 

O  2  form, 
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form.  But,  as  by  the  favour  of  Providence; 
and  the  labours  of  men,  remedies  have  been 
difcovered  for  many  difeafes  which  were  once 
thought  incurable,  we  may  truft  that  one  will 
at  length  be  found  for  this  moft  deplorable 
difeafe  *. 

But  this  ea-gernefs  to-difcover  feme  fpecific 
remedy  for  a  cancer,  has,  in  one  view,  been 
productive  of  mifchief.  Though  the  effen- 
tial  nature  of  the  cancerous  virus-  is  unknown, 
one  of  its  firft  effe&s  is  inflammation,  with 
its.  concomitant  fymptoms.  Or,  perhaps  more 

*  Many  years  ago,.  I  drew  up  propofals  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  houfe  for  the  reception  of  cancerous  cafes  only; 
to  be  under  the  diredion  of  a  very  able  phyfician,  furgeon, 
and  apothecary,  whofe  abilities  fhould  be  wholly  e*erted  for 
the  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  for  the  ex- 
amination  of  the  effect  of  the  medicines  which  it  might  be 
prudent  to  try.    If  fuch  a  houfe  fhould  ever  be  eftablifhed, 
the  medical  attendants  ought  to  receive  public  falaries,  be- 
caufe  the  profeffed  objed  would  be  to  gain  knowledge; 
whereas,  in  other  hofpitals,  the  principal  obje£t  is  to  relieve 
the  diftreted,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  being  a  fecondary 
confideration. 

Lately  fome  benevolent  gentleman,  who  added  to  the 
merit  of  the  donation  by  the  concealment  of  his  name,  has,  at 
the  expence  of  more  than  three  thoufand  pounds,  formed  an 
sftablifliment  for  this  purpofe  in  the  MMkfex  Hofpital,  from 
which  I  hope  much  good  will  be  derived. 

properly 
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properly  fpeaking  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
a  cancer  may  be  ultimately  produced  either 
by  a  long  continuance  of  one  wrong  action, 
or  by  a  fucceffion  of  wrong  a&ions ;  fo  that 
if  we.  had  the  power  of  fuppreffing  or  quiet- 
ing the  rlrft  or  fecond  action,  we  ftiould  in 
fad  be  able  to  prevent,  though  we  could  not 
cure  a  cancer,  which  may  be  the  refult  of  the 
whole.  As  the  difpofition  to  inflame  may 
often  be  removed  by  bleeding,  proper  medi- 
cines, a  very  ftrict  and  abftemious  diet,  the 
part  may  be  kept  in  a  quiefcent  fiate,  and  th.e 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  fufpended  or  retarded. 
For  this  purpofe  alfo,  local  bleedings,  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  by  fcarification  or  leeches 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on  the  thighs 
in  uterine  cafes,  are  often  ufeful ;  and  iffues 
have  been  found,  in  fome  cafes,  to  have  done 
much  fervice.    But  if  thefe  means  of  giving1 

o  o 

relief  are  neglected,  which  have  indubitably 
been  found  to  footh,  to  leffen,  to  foften,  and 
fometimes  entirely  to  diffipate,  inflamed,  en^ 
larged,  or  indurated  tumours  in  the  breafts, 
and  other  parts,  and  we  are  wholly  engaged 
in  the  contemplation  of  an  abfolute  and  effec- 
tual cure,  when  a  cancer  is  actually  eftablim- 
ed,  it  appears  that  we  rejed  a  lefs  prefent  ad- 

O  3  vantage 
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vantage  which  is  generally  in  our  power,  for 
the  purfuit  of  a  greater,  though  diftant  good, 
which  we  may  never  obtain,  as  well  as  lofc 
the  chance  of  preventing  future  mifchief.  It 
muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  cafes  have  occurred,  in  which  thofe 
jymptoms  which  commonly  attend  a  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  and  which  have  been  called  can- 
cerous, have  come  on  with  great  rapidity  and 
violence,  were  not  really  fuch,  a's  the  patients 
have  not  only  been  relieved ?  but  effectually 
cured,  by  activity  and  perfeverance  in  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  treatment  above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  V, 
SECTION  I. 

ON  CONCEPTION. 

By  the  term  conception  is  underftbod,  the 
formation  of  an  embryo,  or  of  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  being,  in  confequence  of  the  mix- 
ture of  the  male  and  female  femen  ;  or  of  the 
operation  of  one  or  both  of  thefe,  in  or  after 
the  aft  of  coition. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  con- 
ception be  merely  an  afTemblage  of  fmall  par- 
ticles already  prepared,  and  con ftit uent  of  the 
kind  ;  or  firft  a  production  or  change  of,  and 
then  a  coaptation  of  particles  defigned  for  that 
purpofe.  But  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs  by 
which  primordial  exiftence  is  eftablifhed,  by 
the  minutenefs  and  complication  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  defcribed,  and  by  the  retirement 
of  the  attending  circumftances,  is  probably 

O  4  involved 
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involved  in  too  much  obfcurity  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  human  faculties.  Even  when 
the  firft  changes  have  been  made,  the  parts 
remain  too  fmall  to  admit  a  very  accurate  ex- 
amination. But  neither  the  difficulty  of  the 
inveftigation,  nor  tjie  acknowledged  uncertain" 
ty  of  allreafoning,  without  the  fupportof  facts, 
have  deterred  ingenious  and  fpeculative  men, 
in  every  age,  from  hazarding  their  opinions  on 
this  fubject.  It  is  true,  that  little  fatisfaction 
or  advantage  is  to  be  gained  ;  but  if  we  do  not 
profit  by, the  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  we 
may  be  convinced  that  little  has  hitherto  been 
.faid  on  this  fubject  for  our  information. 

The  firft  opinion  recorded  is,  I  believe,,  that 
of  Pythagoras.  He  fuppofed  that  from  the 
brain  and  nerves  of  {he  male,  a  moift  vapour 
defcended  in  the  act  of  coition,  by  which 
iimilar  parts  of  the  embryo  were  formed. 
Thefe  were  thought  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
foul,  and  of  courfe  the  parts  from  which  all 
{he  fenfes  were  derived.  All  the  grofler 
parts,  he  imagined,  were  compofed  of  the 
blood  and  humours  contained  in  the  uterus. 
He  faid  that  the  embryo  was  formed  in  forty 
days,  but  that  feven,  nine,  or  ten  months 
were  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  fcetus, 

according 
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according  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  He  alfo 
fuppofed  that  the  fame  laws  which  guided 
the  formation  of  the  foetus,  influenced  the 
conduct,  of  the  man. 

It  was  a  cuftom  with  the  Scythians  to  cut 
the  veins  behind  the  ears,  when  they  intend- 
ed to  procure  impotence  or  fterility  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  cuftom  remains,  and  an 
opinion  like  that  of  Pythagoras,  is  entertained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands  lately 
difcovered  in  the  South  Seas,  Changing  the 
term  harmony  for  magic,  occult  quality,  and 
the  like  expreflions,  by  which  an  imperfect 
idea  is  conveyed,  or  a  conceffion  that  we  have 
proceeded  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is 
actually  made,  many  fucceeding  writers  have 
given  us  their  conjectures. 

Empedocles  prefumed,  that  fome  parts  of  an. 
embryo  were  contained  in  the  femen  of  the 
male,  and  others  in  that  of  the  female,  and 
that  by  their  mixture  an  embryo  was  formeq1. 
He  likewife  thought  that  the  defire  of  pro- 
creation originated  in  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  feparated  parts  to  be  united. 

That  ^conception  took  place  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  by  the  mixture  of  due  proporr 
tions  of  the  male  and  female  femen,  in  which,  ' 

were 
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were  equally  contained  the  organic  prineU 
pies  of  the  embryo ,  was  the  opinion  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Ariftotle  denied  the  exigence  of  femen  in 
the  female.  He  imagined  that  the  material 
parts  of  the  embryo  were  formed  by  the  meii- 
ftruous  blood,  and  that  the  femen  of  the  male 
furniflied  it,  when  formed,  with  the  principle 
of  life,  by  the  operation  of  which  it  was 
brought  to  perfection.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  philofopher,  with  every  advantage  which  a 
fuperior  capacity,  and  the  mod  extensive  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge  could  give, 
ihould  attempt  to  "explain,  what  fg  common 
to  all  animals,  by  a  circumftance  peculiar  to 
one  clafs. 

Galen  thought  that  the  embryo  was  'formed 
by  the  iubftance  of  the  male  femen,  and  that 
the  humour  fupplied  by  the  female  ferved  the 
mere  purpofe  of  nouriming  it. 

Harvey  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  obferving  the  ftructure  of  the  ovum, 
and  the  progrefs  of  conception  in  a  variety  of 
animals.  When  he  had  completed  his  dif- 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  this 
feems  to  have  been  his  favourite  ftudy,  which 
he  profecuted  with  the  true  fpirit  of  inquiry, 

and 
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and  in  which  be  made  many  obfervations 
worthy  of  that  fagacity  and  induftry  which 
were  nevei  exceeded.  With  his  difpofition, 
abilities,  anjl  advantages,  it  was  reafonable  to 
expect  thd  he  would  have  faid  fomething 
fatisfactory  upon  this  fubject.  But,  after 
much  previous  apology,  for  an  opinion  which 
admitted  no  other  proof,  than  an  allufion  to  a 
circumftance  of  all  others  the  mofr.  incompre- 
henfible,  he  tells  us,  that  as  iron,  by  friction 
with  a  magnet,  becomes  poffeffed  of  magnetic 
properties,  fo  the  uterus^  by  the  a£t  of  coition, 
acquires  a  plaftic  power  of  conceiving  an  em— 
bryoy  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  by  which 
the  brain  is  capable  of  apprehending  and  think* 

The  opinion  of  Hamme,  of  the  credit  of 
which  he  appears  to  haye  been  unfairly  de- 
prived by  Leewenhocpk,  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe,  became  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fchools,  and  gave  univerfal  fatif- 
fadtion,  becaufe  it  was  fupported  by  a  fact, 

*  Videtur  fane  fasmina,  poft  ta&um  in  cpitu  fpermaticum, 
podem  modo  affici,  nulloque  fenfibili  corporco  agente  pro- 
lifica  fieri,  quo  ferrum  a  magnete  ta&um,  hujus  ftatim  vi 
dotatur  aliaque  fcrramenta  adfe  allicit. — Hurv*  Exercit.  dc 
Concept. 

whichs 
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which,  by  the  help  of  his  microfcopes,  he 
prefumed  he  was  able  to  demonftrate.  He 
afferted  that,  in  the  femen  of  all  male  animals, 
there  was  an  infinite  number  of  animalcule, 
in  each  of  which  were  contained  the  perfect 
rudiments  of  a  future  animal;  and  that  thefe 
required  no  other  affiftance  from  the  female, 
but  a  proper  bed  for  their  habitation,  and 
nutriment  for  their  expanfion. 

From  him  Needham  and  many  others  dif- 
fered ;  and,  after  feveral  other  obje&ions  of 
Jefs  importance,  they  adduced  the  obfervation 
©f  a  mixed  generation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an 
hybrid  or  mule  ;  which,  being  procreated  by 
two  animals  of  different  fpecies,  partakes  in 
an  equal  degree  of  the  nature  and  likenefs  of 
the  male  and  female  parent.  This  feems  to 
be  a  decifive  and  unanfwerable  refutation  of 
the  docVine  of  anhnalculce  ;  and  I  believe  the 
fentiments  entertained  .at  the  prefent  time  are, 
that  the  moving  bodies  which  Leewcnhoick  favy 
in  the  femen,  were  not  animalculce,  or  organ- 
ized parts,  but  parts  fitted  for  organization. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  vagina 
and  uterus  are  conne&ed,  it  has  been  thought 
fhat  the  male  femen  was  not  defigned  to  be 
introduced  into  the  uterus  of  the  female  ;  but 

being 
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being  abforbed  from  the  vagina,  that  it  patted 
in  the  common  courfe  of  the  circulating 
blood,  and  was  conduced  to  one  of  the 
ovaria,  where  it  performed  its  proper  office 
by  the  impregnation  of  one  or  more  ova, 
But  the  examination  of  the  uteri  of  animals 
in  the  aft  of  coition*  and  of  many  women 
who  have  died  immediately  in,  or  foon  after 
it,  fully  proves  that  the  femen  of  the  male  is 
firft  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  *. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  con- 
ception was  produced  by  the  fubftance  of  the 
male  femen.  But  fome  have  contended,  that 
the  ovum,  when  inclofed  in  the  ovarium,  was 
impregnated  by  an  aura,  exhaled  from  the 
femen,  which  contained  the  principle  and 
powers  of  life,,  of  which  aura  the  femen  was 
merely  the  vehicle. 

Many  objec-tions  being  made  to  thefe  and 
every  other  opinion  which  has  been  advanced 
upon  this  fubje£l,  the  chemifts  undertook  to 
folve  all  doubts,  and  to  explain  all  difficulties, 
by  the  application  of  their  principles.  They 
prefumed  that  the  male  femen  was  of  an  acid, 

*  Vidimus  cavum  uteri,  albo,  naturali  atque  bbnofemine 
mafculino  repletum,  utramque  etiam  tubam  Fallopianara 
codetn  fsrninephnam,-~/?«v/i^.  Adv.  Anatomu  Dec.  1. 

and 
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and  the  female  of  an  alkaline  quality,  from 
the  mixture  of  which  an  effervefcence  arofe. 
From  fome  particles  which  fubfided  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  effervefcence,  they  fancied 
that  the  embryo  was  formed,  the  fluid  parts 
becoming  the  waters  of  the  ovum.  Others 
imagined  that  the  male'  femen  had  the  pro- 
perties of  milk,  and  the  female  thofe  of  ren- 
net, by  which  it  was  coagulated,  the  fcetus 
being  formed  from  the  curd,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ovum  by  thofe  parts  which  refembled 
whey*.  Various  other  notions  have  been 
propofed  with  a  view  of  explaining  this  very 
abftrufe  operation  ;  but  they  leave  us  in  a 
{late  of  uncertainty.  Some  of  them  may 
amufe,  becaufe  they  are  ludicrous,  and  in  the 
defcri'ption  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  ufes 
they  are  intended  to  anfwer,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  their  refpeclive  offices, 
the  imagination  hath  been  indulged  with  a 
freedom  not  very  confiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  Philofophy. 

*  Sicut  lac  mulfifti  me,  et  ficut  cafeum  coagufefti  me. 
—Job. 

Revera  in  ill o  tempore,  cum  embryones  adeo  exigui  funt, 
comperio  rudimenta  noftra,  maxirriam  haberi  analogiam 
cum  coagulo  la£tis — Ruyfch.  Thef.  vi. 

If 
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If  we  were  able  to  difcover  the  eflential 
properties  of  the  male  femen,  the  precife  fhare 
which  the  male  and  female  contribute  towards 
the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and  the  part 
where  the  effect  is  produced,  the  advantages 
which  would  thence  accrue  in  practice  do 
not  appear ;  though  it  is  difficult  or  impoffi- 
ble  to  fay,  to  what  the  difcovery  of  any  truth 
may  lead  before  it  is  difcovered.  But  it  is 
happy  for  us  that  thofe  things  which  are  be- 
yond the  comprehenfion,  or  which  elude  the 
obfervation  of  men  of  plain  underftandings, 
are  of  the  leaft  importance  in  practice ;  Provi- 
dence having  ordained,  that  the  honeft  and 
induftrious  application  of  common  capacities, 
Ihould  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  and 
the  duties  we  owe  to  fociety. 


SECTION  II. 

A  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fucceffion  of  all  natural  fubftances  is  pre- 
ierved,  might  be  a  very  ufeful  introdu&ion  to 

an 
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an  inquiry  into  the  generation  of  animals. 
For,  though  there  appears  to  be  little  resem- 
blance between  this  and  the  principle  by 
which  inanimate  bodies  are  continued,  it  is 
not  very  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
may  be  fome  common  eftential  quality  dif- 
fufed  through  all  nature,  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion by  the  kind  of  matter  on  which  it  is  def- 
tined  to  operate  *. 

Minerals  conftitute  the  loweft  order  of  all 
natural  bodies,  and  thefe  have  been  thought 
to  be  increafed  by  the  affimilation  or  appo- 
rtion of  fuch  homogeneous  particles  as  were 
contained  in  the  matrix  or  bed  in  which  they 
lay.  But  many  ether  caufes  have  been  afligned 
for  the  converfion  of  bodies  into  peculiar  mo- 
difications ;  as  the  heat  of  the  fun,  of  the  cen- 
tral fire,  cold,  and  alternate  heat  and  cold,  by 
which  the  ultimate  determination  of  every 
mineral  fubftance  into  a  certain  form  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  effeded.  Some  have  entertained 
more  dignified  opinions  of  the  increafe  of 
minerals,  believing  that  there  was  in  thefc 

*  Naturalia  dividuntur  in  regna  Naturae  tria,  Lapideum, 
Vegetabile,  Animale. 

Lapides  crefcunt,  Vegetabilia  crefcunt  et  vivunt,  Ani- 
nulia  crefcunt,  vivunt  et  fentiunt,— -Linnfcus.       ^  • 

a  principle 
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&  principle  far  fuperior;  and  that  a  grain  of 
fand  became  a  {tone,  by  the  operation  of  a 
caufe,  equal  to  that  by  which  a  vegetable, 
from  a  feed,  acquired  the  perfection  of  a 
plant  *.  Others  are  perfuaded  that,  in  mineral 
fubftances  of  every  kind,  there  are  two  proper- 
ties, the  one  fpecific,  the  other  general.  To 
the  firft,  to  which  the  power  of  increafe  was 
attributed,  the  name  of  elective  attraction  is 
given ;  and  to  the  latter,  by  which  its  form 
was  preferved,  that  of  attraction  of  cohefion-j~. 
Thefe,  which  are  mod  powerful  in  the  larg- 
eft  maffes  of  matter,  imply  fome  property 
fuperadded  to  matter,  which,  though  flow 
and  obfeure  in  its  operation,  is  equivalent  for 
-the  purpofes  of  its  increafe  and  prefervation, 
in  all  its  various  forms,  with  that  of  life,  by 
which  vegetables  and  animals  are  propagated 
and  preferved.  In  this  view  the  term  fpon* 
ianeous  generation,  though  not  allowed  in 
vegetables  or  animals,  'may  properly  be  appli- 
ed to  minerals.  It  is  alio  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  that  by  the  time  required  for  the  forma* 

*  Tourncfort. 

t  That  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  cohere  is 
ftronger  than  its  gravity.  That  force,  whatever  be  its 
caufe,  we  {hall  call  the  attraftion  of  cohcfion  -De[aguUeru 

Vot.  t  P  tiou 
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tion  of  matter,  under  every  individual  modi-* 
fication,  its  continuance  under  fuch  modifica- 
tion is  regulated.  For,  if  there  had  been  no 
relation  between  the  power  of  increafe  and 
the  tendency  to  decay,  the  whole  world,  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  muft  have  been  compofed  of 
matter  under  one  peculiar  form. 

Through  all  nature,  there  is  not  found  a 
fingle  body  which  confifts  of  materials  lying 
inconfufion;  however  fmall  and  apparently, 
infignincant,  every  particle  exhibits  proofs  of 
the  majefty  and  wifdom  of  God;  and  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  minuted  elementary  parts 
of  every  fubftance  are  originally  compofed  and 
wrought  up  in  the  moft  regular  order,  into 
what°is  called  form.    Yet.  in  mineral  fub- 
ftanc.es  it  is  a  form  fo  immerged  in  matter, 
that  it  is  ever  reftrained  from  the  acquifition 
of  the  excellence  of  a  living,  body,  unlefs 
there  be  a  previous  deflru&ion  of  its  prefent 
form*.    But  the  more  refined  the  matter, 

*  That  ftate  in  which  all  bodies  are,  during  the  time  they 
are  lofin&  their  prefent  form,  or  undergoing  any  change, 
was,  byithe  ancients,  called  fermentation.  In  this  fenfe  the 
term  was  applied  to  fevers }  but  many  modern  phyficians 
have  ufed  the  fame  term  in  a  more  confined  fenfe,  and  the 
application  of  it  wilUiot  then  bear  examination. 

the 
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the  more  perfect  is  the  form  ;  and  the  more 
perfect  the  form,  the  more  exquifite  are  the 
properties.    Hence  the  common  obfervation. 
ieems  to  have  been  made,  of  the  encroach- 
ment, as  it  may  be  called,  of  one  order  of 
natural  bodies  upon  another  j  of  the  near  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  firft  minerals  to  the  lowed  ve- 
getables, and  of  the  firft  vegetables  to  the 
loweft  animals,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
can  fcarcely  be  diftinguimed. 

Of  the  mineral-,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms,  there  is  to  common  fenfe  a  clear 
and  precife  diftin&ion,  though  language  may 
be  inefficient  to  give  a  definition  of  vegetables, 
which  will  not  apply  to  animals.    It  is  not 
fatisfaclory  to  fay  that  vegetables  have  no 
power  of  loco-motion,  that  they  have  lefs 
variety  of  parts,  that  their  confiituent  pai;ts 
are  more  fimple,  that  they  do  not  breathe, 
that  they  have  no  appetites,  and  do  not  digeft 
food;  that  they  have  no  fenfation,  and  are 
only  injured  by  fuch  things  as  deftroy  their 
organization.    For  it  may  be  replied,  that 
vegetables  do  perform  fome  operation  equiva- 
lent to  refpiration,  as  tbsy  cannot  live  without 
air  ;  that  they  are  affedted  by  light ;  that  they 
require,  diftinguifli,  abforb,  anddigeft  food,  of 

*  2  nouniji-* 
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nouriftiment ;  that  fome  of  them  move,  and 
others  have  a  certain  degree  and  kind  of  fenfa- 
tion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effential  difference 
between  vegetables  and  animals,  it  is  probable, 
that  they  are  both  fubjea  to  the  fame  influ- 
ences; as  in  thofe  feafons  which  are  moft  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation,  animals  are  generated 
in  the  ^reateft  number ;  and  there  is  evidently 
much "efemblance  in  the  manner  of  their 
propagation.    The  fexual  diftinaion  of  plants 
is  now  fully  proved ;  or  it  is  allowed  that 
there  is  a  diftinaion  between  two  plants  of 
the  fame  kind,  like  to  that  between  a  male, 
and  female  animal,  and  that  thofe  vegetables 
Sn  which  fuch  diftinaion  is  not  obferved, 
have  both  the  male  and  female  parts,  and  are 
therefore  with  propriety  called  hermaphro- 
dites.   For,  thongh  a  female  plant  may  pro- 
duce  feeds,  to  our  view,  in  a  perfcft  ftatc, 
thefe,  without  the  intervention  of  the  fecun- 
dating principle  from  the  male  plant,  remain 
fteriCas  hath  been  fully  fcewn  »  the  tribe  of 
melons,  the  palm-tree,  hemp,  and  many  other 
*  getables.    But  a  more  fatisfaaory  proof  is 
afforded  by  hybrids  or  mule-plants,  which  are 
Seed  when  a  female  vegetable  of  one  fpe- 
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cies,  hath  had  its  feeds  impregnated  by  the 
farina  of  one  of  another  fpecies  growing  near 
it.  i 

In  the  form  and  ftructure  of  the  feeds  of 
vegetables  of  every  denomination  there  is  fome 
peculiarity  ;  but  they  all  contain  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  future  plant,  with  fomething  add- 
ed to  their  form,  of  equal  efficacy  for  the 
perfection  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  as  juftly 
called  life,  as  that  principle  by  which  animals 
are  brought  to  their  perfection  ;  for  we  know 
nothing  of  life  but  by  its  effects,  the  thing  not 
admitting  of  any  definition.  Any  feed,  berry, 
or  kernel,  would  be  an  adequate  example  of 
this  fubject ;  but  we  mall  felect  nuts,  becaufe 
they  are  equally  curious  with  the  reft,  and 
more  familiar. 

A  nut  is  contained  in  a  foliaceous  cup  or 
hufk,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  tree. 
The  broad  end  of  the  nut  is  clofely  attached 
to  the  cup  by  fmall  veffels,  Which;  in  the  early 
irate  of  the  nut,  are  very  numerous;  but,  as 
it  advanceth  towards  maturity,  tbefe  gradually 
wither  away,  till  the  few  remaining  ones  be- 
coming too  feeble  to  fupport  the  nut,  it  drops 
to  the  ground.  This  may  in  one  fenfe  be 
called  the  birth  of  the  nut,  though  it  may 

P  3  with 
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with  more  propriety  be  likened  to  the  fepafa- 
tion  of  the  impregnated  ovum  from  the  ovari- 
um in  viviparous  animals,  or  to  the  expulfion 
of  the  egg  in  oviparous  ones.    When  the  nut 
Is  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  bed  which  re- 
ceives it  and  other  clrcurpftances  are  favour- 
able to  germination,  a  new  procefs  begins, 
the  mell  fqftening  by  the  moifture  abforbed 
by  that  end  of  the  nut  which  before  adhered 
to  the  cup,  and  which  is  more  porous  than 
the  other  parts.    The  whole  internal  furface 
of  the  (hell  is  lined  with  a.  flocculent  fubftance 
for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  the  kernel  from 
the  hardnefs  of  the  fhell,  and  for  the  referve 
and  preparation  of  the  moifture  already  abforb- 
ed.   The  kernel  has  alfo  two  membranes,  the 
Inner  of  which  is  fine  and  pellucid,  but  the 
outer  is  of.  a  coarfer  texture,  refembling,  that 
fubftance  which  lines  the  fhell.    On  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  broad  end  of  the  mell 
there  is  a  congeries  of  vefl'els,  or  a  ligament, 
which  paffes,  between  the  kernel  and  fhell,  to 
the  apex  of  the  kernel  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  probably  ferves  the  purpofe  of  an  umbili- 
cal cord.    When  the  mell  has  continued  in 
this  iituation  for  a  certain  time,  it  decays  or 
burfts,  and  gives  room  for  the  cxpanfioii  of 

the 
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t'he  kernel.  During  this  interval,  the  procefs 
of  germination  is  going  on  in  the  kernel, 
which  is  not  deprived  of  its  coverings,  fo 
long  as  they  are  neceffary  for  .its  protection. 
The  corculwn,  or  bud,  begins  to  fprout ,;  the 
outer  membranes  decay,  and,  together  with  a 
great  part  of  the  kernel,  ferve  as  the  firft  fup- 
ply  of  nourimment..  Tken  the  radicle  and 
other  parts  of  the  little  plant  are  unfolded  ; 
.and  when  they  have  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  the  kernel  is  diverted  of  all 
its  fubfervient  parts,  the  root  ftrikes  into  the 
ground,  and  the  plant  is  perfected  by  the 
vigour  of  its  own  principle. 

Between  the  production  of  vegetables  from 
flips  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi,  from  the 
fe&ion  of  their  parts,  there  is  at  leaft  an  equal 
fimilitude  with  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken.  It  is  alfo  de- 
fervjng  of  notice,  that,  as  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  life  is  often  fufpended  for  a  very< 
long  time  in  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  without 
deftru&ion  in  very  unfavourable  circumftan- 
ces,  the  fame  hath  been  obferved  in  inferior 
animals,  particularly  in  fnails  * ;  though,  in 
this  refpea,  vegetables  appear  to  have  the  ad- 

*  Annual  Regi/ier,  VoU  xvii. 

P  4  vantage ; 
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vantage ;  and  from  the  proofs  which  havo 
been  given  by  philofophical  men,  of  this  fuf- 
penfionof  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  life, 
divines  have,  by  no  forced  couftru&ion,  ill^f- 
trated  the  doctrine  of  the  refurrection  of  the. 
human  body  after  its  decay*. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  propagation  of  all  the  inferior  orders 
of  animals,  diverged  as  they  are.  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  take  notice.  The  greater  part  of  thefe 
are  oviparous,  and  it  has  even  been  afferted, 
that  every  living  body  was  produced  from  an 
ever-  but  this  is  a  very  unjuftifiable  ufe  of  the 

term  *f?? 

*  See  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  for  the  year  1784,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  curious  paper  on  this  fubject  by  Mr, 
John  Hunter, 

t  Diximus  antehac  ovum  effe  tanquam  fruftum  anima- 

Jium.    Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Partu, 

t  In  omnigenereanimantiumqujeexcoi'ione  nafcuntur, 
invenies  ovum  aliquorum  effe  principium,  inftar  dementi. 
Ovum  vero  digeftio  eft  feminis,—  Mttcrob,  Saturnal,  Lib, 
vji,  cap.  xiv. 
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Tfe  is  probable  that  the  eggs,  properly  fo 
called,  of  all  animals,  minute  as  many  of 
them  are,  are  compofed  of  fimilar  parts  with 
thofe  of  the  larger  oviparous  animals.  We 
may  therefore  be  permitted  to  take  our  ex- 
ample from  the  eggs  of  birds,  in  which  all  the 
circumftances  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
animal,  have  been  well  defcribed  by  many 
able  men,  but  with  peculiar  accuracy  by  the 
illuftrious  Harvey. 

The  eggs  of  birds  are  compofed  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  which,  from  their  colour,  are 
called  the  yelk  and  the  white.  The  yelks 
only  are  found  in  the  ovarium,  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  where,  it  is  prefumed,  they 
are  impregnated.  They  are  of  different  de- 
grees of  magnitude,  and  that  which  is  the 
mod  perfect  drops  into  the  infundibulum,  by 
which  it  is  carried  into  the  uterus,  collecting: 
in  its  pafTage  the  white.  In  the  uterus  it  is 
clothed  with  its  membranes  and  (hell,  after 
which  it  is  expelled  in  a  firm  ftate  % 

*  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  beautiful  paf-. 
fage  from  Harvfy. — «  Golumba,  praefertim  ea,  quse  ad  nos 
ex  Africa  advehitur,  gaudium  3,  coitu  mirum  in  modum  ex- 
primit:  faltat,  caudam  diftendit,  eaque  imam  verrit  hurnum, 
roftro  fe  pe&it  etornat;  quali  fcecunditatis,  donum  fummatn 
in  gloriam  duceret,"— Exercitat.  xxxiv, 

The 
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The  texture  of  the  ihell  is  admirably  cal. 
dilated  for  preferving  the  contained  parts,  and 
for  conducing  and  retaining  that  heat  which 
is  conveyed  to  them  by  incubation.  Imme* 
diately  within  the  fbell  is  the  common  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
egg,  except  at  the  broad  end,  where  there  is 
a  fmall  fpace  filled  with  air.    Within  this 
membrane  the  white,  which  is  faid  to  be  of 
two  kinds,  is  immediately  contained ;  and 
pear  the  Centre,  in  an  exquilitely  fine  mem- 
brane, the  yelk.    The  white  is  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  fhell,  but  the  yelk  is  fpherical. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  yelk,  next  to  the 
ends  of  the  egg,  is  the  chalaza,  a  white  firm 
body,  confiding  of  three  globules  like  fmall 
haU-ftones.    In  the  chalaza,  the  feveral  mem- 
branes are  connected,  by  which  means  the 
yarious  parts,  in  every  pofition  of  the  egg,  are 
retained  in  their  proper  place.     Upon  the 
yelk,  near  the  middle,  there  is  a  fmall,  flat, 
circular  body  or  veficle,  called  the  cicatricula> 
in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  chick  are  con- 
tained.   In  conference  of  incubation,  or  of 
continued  heat  of  any  kind  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  refpe&iye  changes  are  produced  with  great 
exa&nefs  ;  but,  previous  to  any  organization 
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of  parts,  the  firft  obfervable  alteration  of  im- 
portance is  the  formation  of  blood,  which 
Harvey  has  therefore  defcribed  as  the  primum 
vivens,  ulttmum  mortem.  The  heart,  which  is 
foon  perceptible,  is  in  a  fhort  time  difcovered 
to  be  in  motion,  then  the  vafcular  fyftem  and 
the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the  animal  in 
regular  order.  The  white  of  the  egg  becom- 
ing thinner,  fupplies  the  growing  chick  with 
nourifhment,  as  does  likewife  the  yelk,  till  it 
is  of  too  large  a  fize  to  be  contained  in  the 
fhell,  which  burfHng,  the  chick  is  fet  at 
liberty,  and  carries  in  the  duBus  inteftinalis  a 
part  of  the  yelk  for  its  future  fuftenance,  till 
its  powers  are  fufficiently  vigorous  to  enable 
jit  to  take  and  digeft  extraneous  food. 


SECTION  IVT 

The  regular  difpofition  and  connexion  of 
the  various  parts  of  matter  of  which  the 
world  is  compofed,  and  of  the  various  livino- 
bodies  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  are  not  more 

furprifing 
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furprifing  than  the  circumftances  by  which 
they  are  diftinguimed.  For,  though  there  is 
an  evident  feries  of  relations  by  which  their 
i  flexion  is  preferved,  to  each  different  being, 
re  is  fome  outward  mark  or  inward  ftruc- 
fcure,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  thofe 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  Thus  in  every 
order  of  animals  there  is  obferved  a  difference 
in  the  ftructure  of  the  parts  concerned  in  par- 
turition, and  in  the  ovum  or  conception  which 
they  feverally  produce,  by  which  each  clafs 
might  be  arranged  as  juftly,  as  by  the  ftruc- 
ture of  any  other  internal  or  external  part. 
The  human  uterus  alone  is  pyriform,  and  the 
placenta,  which  is  flat  and  circular,  adheres  to 
it  by  a  broad  furface.  But  all  animals  have 
the  uterus  divided  at  the  fundus  into  two 
branches,  or  horns  ;  and  the  gradation  from 
the  human  uterus,  to  that  of  an  animal,  de- 
bafed  to  the  loweft  extremity  of  the  viviparous 
clafs,  makes  a  very  curious  part  of  natural 
hiftory.  In  the  pecora  the  horns  are  convo- 
luted and  terminated  in  a  point,  and  the  con- 
necting fubftance  between  the  fatus  and  pa- 
rent is  divided  into  feveral  portions  called 
cotyledons,  which  adhere  to  as  many  tempo- 
rary productions  of  the  uterus,  refembling 

'  glands. 
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glands.  In  the  force,  there  is  a  variation  in 
the  horns  of  the  uterus,  and  the  connecting 
fubftance  between  this  and  the  fcetus,  though 
in  one  mafs,  furrounds  the  uterus  like  an  i 
ternal  belt.  In  the  bellua,  the  horns  of  t 
utems  are  reflected  and  obtufe,  and  the  fa.  s 
has  neither  placenta  or  cotyledons,  but  receives 
its  nourishment  by  the  very  capacious  veffels 
of  the  membranes.  Thefe  and  many  other 
varieties  in  every  clafs,  to  which  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  in  this  inquiry  to  pay  attention,  anfwer 
lome  very  important  purpofe,  in  giving  to 
each  animal  its  diftinguifning  properties,  and 
in  the  offices  performed,  there  is  fome  peculi- 
arity in  manner,  dependent  upon  ftructure ; 
fo  that  from  the  circumftances  attending  the 
parturition  of  animals  of  one  kind,  no  in- 
ferences could  be  made  which  would  not  be 
liable  to  many  exceptions,  if  we  compared 
them  with  thofe  of  any  other. 


SECTION 
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Section  v. 

Of  all  viviparous  animals  man  is  the  chief* 
The  manner  in  which  his  race  is  propagated 
ijS  the  object  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  to 
confine  our  attention*  But  that  fucceffion  of* 
opportunities  necefTary  for  fuch  an  examina- 
tion not  being  attainable  in  the  human  fpecies, 
recourfe  hath  been  had  to  inferior  animals,  on 
the  preemption  that  there  is  not  only  a  com- 
mon principle  by  which  viviparous  animals 
are  propagated,  but  alfo  that  common  effects 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  that  prin- 
ciple. Great  attention  hath  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  fubject,  but  in  the  detail  of 
the  circumftances  which  are  faid  to  occur  in 
the  conception  or  production  of  the  human 
fcetus,  feveral  are  admitted  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  demonft rate  or  prove. 

Previous  to  or  during  the  act  of  coition  it 
is  prefumed,  that  one  or  more  of  the  veucles, 
or  ova,  contained  in  the  ovaria,  is  brought  to 
a  ftate  fit  for  impregnation,  and  that  the  male 
fetnen  being%tranfmitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 

uterus, 
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sterns,  is  thence  condu&ed  by  one  of  thefallo- 
pian  tubes  to  one  of  the  ov aria,  where  it  per- 
fects the  rudiments  of  the  fztus,  or  imprefies 
them  already  perfected  with  the  principle  of  life. 
The  prolific  ovutnt  having  undergone  its  firffc 
changes  in  the  ovarium,  is  then  loofened  from 
its  connexion,  grafped  by  the  fimbria:,  and 
conveyed  by  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

When  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  and  while 
it  remains  in  the  ovarium^  the  uterus  paffes 
through  fome  peculiar  changes,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  (it  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum. 
The  blood  veffels  of  the  uterus  then  appear  to 
be  enlarged,  as  in  a  flight  degree  of  inflam- 
mation ;  the  internal  furface  becomes  fofter 
and  more  fpongy  in  its  texture  ;  and  a  white 
mucus,  which  has  been  likened,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  arrangement,  to  the  web  of  a  fpider, 
isfecreted;  which,  gradually  afluming  a  more 
fohd  form  and  becoming  vafcular,  adheres  or 
is  clofely  united  to  the  uterus,  to  the  whole 
cavity  of  which  it  forms  a  lining,  except  at 
the  orifices  which  lead  to  the  fallopian  tubes 
and  t he-ox  uteri*. 

*  See  Iiarv.  Exercttat.  Ixix, 

•  To 
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To  this  membrane  various  names  have  been 
given,  and  various  opinions  entertained  of  its 
formation*.    A  juftly  celebrated  anatomift  of 
the  prefent  time,   in  whofe  accuracy  and 
judgment  I  mould  willingly  confide,  has  con- 
fidered  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus, 
caft  off,  like  the  exuvia  of  foine  animals,  after 
every  conception,  and  has  from  this  circum- 
ftance  called  it  the  decidua;  and  from  the 
manner  of  its  paffing  over  the  ovum,  the 
decidua  refexa  f ;    It  is,  however,  nnneceffary' 
to  debate  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
membrane  is  formed,  all  writers  upon  this 
fubject  agreeing,  that  its  formation  is  cotem- 
porary  with  conception  j  and  that  it  precedes 
the  time  when  the  impregnated  ovum  paffes 
from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus..    It  may, 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  indifpenfibly  requi- 
site preparation  of  the  uterus,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ovum,  and  the  fubftance  by  which 
this  is  afterwards  connected  to  the  uterus  ; 
fo  that  if  it  was  to  receive  a  name  from 

*  VMofam,  flocculentam,  pfcudo-chorion,  fpongy  cho- 
rion. 

-t  Anatoraia  Uteri  Human  Gravidi  Tabulis  Uluftrati.— 
Guh  Hunter, 

its 
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its  life,  it  would  not  be  improper  to  call  it  the 
conne&ing  membrane  of  the  ovum*. 


SECTION  VL 


The  contents  of  the  human  gravid  uterus 
are  comprifed  under  the  general  term  ovum, 
m conception,  of  which  the  component  parts 
are,  the  fetus,  the  funis  umbilicalis,  the  pla- 
centa, the  membranes,  and  the  waters.  Of 
thefe  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  the  fetus 
is  the  only  part  immediately  formed  in  Confe- 
quence  of  the  ad  of  coition,  and  that  the  reft 
are  previous  or  fubfcquent  productions  of  the 
ovarium  or  uterus. 

It  has  been  thought  that  fome  of  the  parts 
of  the  fetus  were  formed  before  the  reft,  and 

*  Of  the  formation  of  this  membrane  Harvey  has  given 
the  following  very  curious  account :—  Per  mediam  utriuft 
que  cornu  atqua  etiam  uteri  cavitatem  mucofa  qusedam  fila- 
menta,  tanquam  aranearum  tela,  ab  ultimo  five  fuperiore 
cornuum  angulo  ducuntur  j  qua,  fimul  junaamembranofein 
ac  mualaginofar^tunicam,  five  manticam  vacuam  referunt. 
Harv.  Exercitatio  fexagefima  nona. 

Voh- U  much 
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much  labour  hath  been  beftowed  in  afcertain- 
ing  the  order  of  their  formation  *.    But,  as 
the  Ikin  of  the  fmalleft  embryo  which  can  be 
examined  is  perfect,  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
what  has  been  called  addition  or  coaptation  of 
parts,  is,  in  fad,  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
panfion  or  unfolding  of  parts  already  formed. 
Of  this  we  have  a  curious  example  in  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  tefticles  into  the  fcrotum,  which 
happens  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  though  their  prior  exiftence  in  tne 
abdomen  is  not  to  be  doubted.    This  opinion  is 
like  wife  illuftrated  by  the  feeds  of  plants^ 
which  muft  contain  all  the  primordial  parts 
of  the  plants,  when  they  are  firft  depofited  in 
the  ground,  from  which  they  can  draw  only 
the  means  of  nourifhment  and  increafe. 

Much  induftry  hath  likewife  been  ufed  to 
determine  the  weight,  length,  and  dimenfions 
of  the  fatus,  at  different  periods  of  uterogefta- 
tion.  The  utility  of  this  inquiry,  if  the  truth 
could  be  difcovered,  does  not  appear.  But  as 
children  born  of  different  parents,  or  thofe 
born  of  the  fame  parents,  at  the  fame  or 

*  Embryones  dicendi  funt,  quando  membra  non  funt 
abfoluta. — Ruyfcb. 

different 
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different  births,  vary  at  all  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  there 
is  an  original  difference  in  their  fize  and  in 
other  refpecls.  Many  of  the  varieties  may  alfo 
depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  health  either  of 
the  parent  or  child  before  its  birth,  fo  that  it 
feems  impoflible  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  fair 
conclufion. 

During  the  contiuance  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  its  internal  ftructure  is  in  many  re- 
flects different  from  that  of  a  child  which  has 
breathed]  and  the  external  figure  of  a  child  is 
very  unlike  that  of  an  adult,  in  the  propor- 
tions which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each 
other.  Of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  give  a 
difpofition  to  particular  difeafes,  we  mall 
fpeak  in  another  place. 

From  the  time  when  the  fcetus  is  com- 
pletely formed,  the  head  is  large,  if  compared 
with  the;  body  and  extremities  ;  and  the 
younger  the  fcetus  is,  the  greater  is  the  dif- 
proportion.  <  The  fuperior  weight  of  the  head 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  its  general  pre- 
fentation  at  the  time  of  birth  :  but  there  mufr. 
be  fome  other  reafon  ;  for  the  fame  prefenta- 
tion  is  equally  common  in  quadrupeds,  in 

whom 


r 
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whom  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  head, 
if  it  exifted,  could  not  produce  this  effect. 

The  principal  circuraftances  in  which  the 
fcetus  and  adult  vary,  are  in  the  vafcular  fyf- 
tem.    In  the  heart  of  the  former  a  communi- 
cation is  preferved  between  the  right  and  left 
auricle,-  by  an  opening  called  the  foramen 
ovale,  which  clofes  foon  after  birth  ;  but  a 
valve  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  left  to  the  right  auricle  *.     There  is  alfo 
a  communicating  artery,  between  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  called  the 
canalisarteriofus,  and  maybe  efteemed  a  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.   This  branch,  which 
diverts  immediately  to  the  aorta,  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  blood  which  circulates  in  the 
lungs,  when  the  child  has  breathed,  clofes 
likewife  foon  after  birth.    In  amphibious  ani- 
mals-, the  foramen  ovals  and  canahs  arteriofus 
are  faid  to  remain  open  during  life. 

The  liver  in  the  fcetus  is  very  large,  nearly 
filling  up  both  the  hypochondria,  and  it  has  vef- 
fels  peculiar  to  that  ftate  i  firft,  the  vena  um- 
bilicalis,  which. arifes  from  the  placenta;  andr 

*  See  Medical  Tranfatiions,  Vol.  III.  in  which  the  im- 
perfections in  the  conftrudtion  of  the  heart,  with  their  con- 
fequenoes,are  very  accurately  defcribed. 

running 
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running  through  the  funis,  enters  the  abdomen 
of  the  child,  and  paries  to  the  liver,  which  it 
penetrates  on  the  inferior  edge,  terminating 
in  the Jtnus  of  the  vena  porJarum:.  This  clofes 
foon  after  birth,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  peritonaeum,  becomes  a  ligament  called 
the  falciform.  Secondly,  the  canalis  venofus, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  Jtnus  of  the  vena 
portarum^  pafles  acrofs  the  liver  to  the  vena 
cava.  The  canalis  venofus  is  fmaller  than  the 
vena  umbilicalis,  and  only  carries  a  portion  of 
the  blood  brought  by  the  latter  to  the  liver. 

The  internal  iliac  arteries  are  very  laro-e  in 
the fcetus  in  proportion  to  the  external.  From 
thofe,  two  branches  arife,  which,  running  ou 
each  fide  of  the  bladder  and  the  fides  of  the  ab- 
domen, pafs  out  of  the  navel  of  the  fetus,  and 
form  the  two  arteries  of  the  funis,  which, 
clofing  foon  after  birth,  become  impervious, 
as  far  as  to  the  bladder, 

Thefe  peculiarities  in  the  vafcular  fyftem 
of  the  fetus  are  provided,  to  allow  of  that 
mode  of  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  cal- 
culated for  the  life  which  it  poilefieth,  during 
its  refidence  in  the  uterus.  When  the  blood 
is  brought  by  the  vena  cava  into  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  part  of  it  pafTes  by  the 

QsJ  foramen 
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foramen  ovale  into  the  left,  and  of  courfe  a 
fmaller  portion  into  the  right  ventricle.  When 
the  blood,  thus  diminifhed,  is  propelled  by 
the  action  of  the  heart  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  farther 
portion  of  it  is  conducted  by  the  canalis  arte.' 
riofus  directly  to  the  aorta.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  about  the  fourth  part  of  the 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  lungs  of 
a  child  which  breathes,  parted  through  them 
while  it  remained  in  utero. 

The  two  branches  of  the  internal  iliacs 
which  afford  the  arteries  of  the  funis,  conduct 
a  great  portion  of  that  blood  which  flows 
through  the  aorta,  by  the  funis  to  the  placenta-, 
but,  when  the  child  is  born,  that  blood  which 
circulated  through  them,  paffes  by  the  exter- 
nal iliacs  to  the  inferior  extremities,  which 
therefore  increafe  more  fpeedily  after  birth 
than  any  other  part. 

The  blood  brought  by  the  vein  of  the  funis 
from  the  placenta  is  carried  to  the  fnus  of 
the  vena  port  arum,  from  which,  after  paffing 
through  the  liver,  it  proceeds  to  the  vena 
pavafexcept  that  part  which  is  conveyed  by 
{be  dutlus  venofus  diredly  to  the  cava. 

The  thorax  is  flatter  and  narrower  in  the 
1  fatus 
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fcetus  than  in  a  child  which  has  breathed,  be- 
caufe  it  has  not  been  expanded  by  the  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs.,  which  are  then  of  a  more 
compact  and  firm  texture.     This  ftate  of 
the  lungs,  which  renders  them  heavier  than 
water,  is  efteemed  a  proof  that  the  child  has 
not  breathed ;  but  when  the  lungs  are  found 
to  be  lighter  than  water,  which  is  difcovered 
hy  their  floating  on  the  furface  when  put  into 
that  fluid,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  equally  ftrong 
proof  that  the  child  had  breathed.  Thefe 
circumftances  of  the  lungs  were  formerly- 
produced  in  evidence  in  courts  of  judicature, 
and  inferences  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  a  prefumed 
innocent  or  guilty  perfon  have  been  made 
from  them.    But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Jungs  of  a  child  which  has  lived  many  months, 
or  even  of  an  adult,  may  be  rendered  heavier 
than  water  by  difeafe  ;  and  the  lungs  of  a 
child  which  has  never  breathed  will  become 
lighter  than  water  by  putrefaction  ;  or  if  they 
have  been  inflated  artificially,  with  the  view 
of  recovering  a  child  born  apparently  dead.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  children  juft 
born  will  breathe  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  die,  though  every  care  be  taken,  and  all 

Q.J-  proper 
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proper  means  ufed  for  their  recovery  j  yet  the 
lungs  will  become  lighter  than  water  by  this 
refpiration,  though  of  fuch  fhort  continuance. 
The  appearance  and  ftate  of  the  lungs  may 
be  altered  by  fo  many  circumftances,  that  a 
judicious  or  an  honeft  man  would  hefitate  to 
put  confidence  in  any  opinion,  which  they 
have  been  fuppofed  to  prove;  and  accordingly 
juries  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  directed 
to  pay  little  regard  to  this  kind  of  evidence. 
But  when  the  murder  of  a  helplefs  infant  by 
its  mother  can  be  clearly  and  pofitively  proved, 
it  deferves  to  be  ferioufly  confidered  on  what 
principle  extraordinary  lenity  ought  to  be 
(hewn  to  on/,  who,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
breaking  through  the  ftrongeft  ties  and  re- 
itraints  of  human  fociety,  afterward  commits 
an  irretrievable  injury  by  the  deftru&ion  of 
an.  innocent  and  helplefs  infant. 


SECTION  VII, 


The  funis  iimbilicalh  is  that  cord  which, 
pafling  from  the  abdonien  of  the  child  to  the 

placenta, 
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placenta,  maintains  the  communication  be- 
tween the  fcctus  and  placenta.  In  quadrupeds 
the  funis  confifts  of  two  arteries  and  two 
veins,  but  in  the  human  fpecies  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  arteries  and  one  vein,  the  fpace 
between  which  is  filled  up  with  a  gelatinous 
mucus  contained  in  cells,  which  prevents  any 
obftruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
from  accidental  compreffion,  or  even  when  a 
knot  is  cafually  made  in  it  by  the  irregular 
changes  of  the  pofition  of  the  child.  The 
funis  is  covered  by  the  amnion  or  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  ovum,  and  the  vein  is  of  a  Suf- 
ficient fize  to  reconduct  to  the  foetus  the 
whole  or  an  equal  quantity  of  blood,  to  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  two  arteries  from  it 
to  the  placenta.  The  arteries  very  often  twift 
round  the  vein  in  a  very  curious  and  beautiful 
manner ;  fometimes  they  run  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  vein;  and  in  fome  inflances 
the  arteries  are  contorted  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make,  upon  the  funis,  one  or  more 
large  tumours,  or  bunches  refembling  excres- 
cences. 

When  the  embryo  can  firft  be  perceived, 
it  is  found  adhering  to  what  afterwards  be- 
comes the  placenta,  by  a  clofe  connexion  of 

the 
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the  abdomen.  In  a  fhort  time  the  uniting 
part  is  elongated  into  a  flat  and  then  a  conical 
form,  and  foon  becomes  a  regular  umbilical 
cord,  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  which  are 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  thefcetus; 
though  every  part  of  the  ovum  is  larger  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  fcetus  in  early  than 
advanced  pregnancy.  The  funis  feems  to  be 
a  production  of  the  placenta-,  for,  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  there  is  a  line 
Avhich  diftinguifhes  the  foetal  part,  where  the 
fpontaneous  feparation  is  afterwards  made. 

In  the  thicknefs  of  the  funis,  which  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  mucus  contained 
in  the  cells,  there  is  much  variety  in  different 
fubje£fs,  and  in  its  length,  it  being  in  fome 
not  more  than  one  foot,  and  in  others  exceed- 
ing three,  four,  or  even  fix  feet ;  but  it  is 
moll  frequently  about  two  feet  in  length.  It 
js  thickeft  near  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  and 
gradually  becomes  more  (lender  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  placenta,  into  which  it  is 
ufually  inferted  about  ©ne  third  from  the  edge. 
But  there  is  much  difference  in  this  refpecr. 
alfo,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  blood  veflels 
ramify  before  they  reach  the  placenta,  and 
>vhen  this  happens  it  may  occafion  a  diffi- 
culty 
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culty  in  the  extra&ion,  or  a  feparation  of  the 
funis,  even  when  little  force  is  exerted. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vafcular, 
and  apparently  flefhy  fubftance,  different  in 
its  diameter  in  different  fubjedts  *,  but  ufually 
extending  about  fix  inches,  or  over  one  fourth 
part  of  the  (hell  or  outfide  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
more  than  one  inch  in  thicknefs  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards 
the  circumference,  from  which  the  mem- 
branes are  continued.  The  -placenta  is  the 
principal  medium  by  which  the  communica- 
tion between  the  parent  and  child  is  preferv- 
ed  ;  but,  though  all  have  allowed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  office  which  it  performs,  there 
has  been  a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  nature 
of  that  office,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
js  executed. 

*  In  quibufdam  placenta  reperitur  craffior,  amplior,  e$ 
jTanguine  abundantjor, — Harv, 

That 
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That  furface  of  the  placenta  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of 
the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated  and 
convex  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  covered  with 
the  amnion  and  chorion-  is  concave  and  fmooth, 
except  the  little  eminences  made  by  the  blood 
veflels.  It  is  feldom  found  attached  to  the 
fame  part  of  the  uterus  in  two  fucceffive  births ; 
and,  though  it  moft  frequently  adheres  to  the 
anterior  part,  it  is  occafionally  fixed  to  any 
other,  even  to  the  os  uteri ;  in  which  ftate  it 

becomes  a  caufe  of  a  dangerous  hemorrhage 

o  o 

at  the  time  of  parturition. 

The  placenta  is  compofed  of  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular' 
fubftance  *.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  orders 
very  cui'ioufly  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  rirft  is  a  continuation  of  thofe  from  the 
funis  which  ramify  on  the  internal  furface  of 
the  placenta,  the  arteries  running  over  the 
veins,  which  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  the 
placenta;  and  then,  finking  into  its  fubftance, 
anaftomofe  and  divide  into  innumerable  fmall 
branches.  The  fecond  order  proceeds  from 
the  uterus ;   and  thefe  ramify  in  a  fimilar 

*  Placent.-E  fubftantu  r.on  conftat  glandulis,  fed  mire  vaf- 
culofa  e&.—Rttyfcb. 

manner 
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manner  with  thofe  from  the  fufiis,  as  appears 
when  a  placenta  l  inje&ed  from  the  veffels  of 
the  funis,  and  from  thofe  of  the  parent. 
The  veins  in  their  ramifications  accompany 
the  arteries  as  in  other  parts. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions 
with  refpect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  between  the  parent  and  child  during 
its  continuance  in  the  uterus.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween them  was  uninterrupted  ;  and  that  the 
blood  propelled  by  the  powers  of  the  parent 
pervaded,  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  force, 
the  vafcular  fyftem  of  the  foetus.  But  re- 
peated attempts  having  been  made  without 
fuccefs,  to  inject  the  whole  placenta,  funis, 
and  fetus,  from  the  veffels  of  the  parent,  or 
any  part  of  the  uterus  from  the  veflels  of  the 
funis,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  two. 
fyftems  of  veflels  in  the  placenta,  one  of  which 
may  be  called  maternal,  the  other  fcetal,  are 
diftintt.  It  is  alfo  admitted  that  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its  formation,  in- 
creafe,  and  circulation,  unconnected  with,  and 
totally  independent  of,  the  parent ;  except 
that  the  matter  by  which  the  blood  of  the 

foetus, 
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fcetus  is  formed  muft  be  derived  from  the  pa- 
rent *. 

It  is  thought  that  the  blood,  which  has 
probably  undergone  fome  preparatory  changes 
in  its  pafTage  through  the  uterus,  is  conducted 
by  the  uterine  or  maternal  arteries  of  the  pla- 
centa in  fome  cells  or  fmall  cavities  of  which 
it  is  depofited  ;  and  that  fome  part  of  it,  or 
fomething  fecreted  from  it,  is  abforbed  by 
the  foetal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  by  them 
conveyed  to  the  fcetus  for  its  nutriment  -f. 
When  tha  blood  which  circulates  in  the  fcetus 
requires  any  alteration  in  its  qualities,  or  when 
it  has  gone  through  the  courfe  of  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis 
to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  de- 

*  Abunde  me  demonffraturum  arbitror,  viviparorum  quo- 
que  foetum,  dum  adhuc  in  utero  continetur,  non  matris  fan- 
guine  nutriri,  fpirituque  ejus  vegetari,  fed  animo  viribufque 
fuis  frui,  ut  pullus  in  ovo  folet,  proprioq;  fanguine  gaudere. 
—Harv.  Exercitat.  xxxiv. 

•f  There  is  a  very  ingenious  paper  in  the  2d  part  of  the 
Medical  Journal  for  the  year  1787,  written  by  Do&or  John 
Clarke,  to  prove  that  the  fcetus  is  fupplied  with  air  by  means 
of  the  placenta. 

f  See  a  more  particular  account  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
placenta,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  Obfervations  on  the  Animal 
GEconomy. 

pofited, 
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poiited,  and  then  altered  or  abforbed  by  the 
maternal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  conduced 
to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey*, 
that  the  placenta  performs  the  office  of  a 
land,  conveying  air,  or  fecreting  the  nutri- 
tious juices  from  the  blood,  brought  from  the 
parent  by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and  car- 
ried to  the  fztus  by  the  veins  of  the  funis  in  a 
manner,  probably  not  unlike  to  that  in  which 
milk  is  fecreted  from  the  breafts. 

The  veins  in  the  placenta  are  mentioned  as 
the  abforbents,  becaufe  no  lymphatic  vefTels 
have  yet  been  difcovered  in  the  placenta  or 
funis  1  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in  thefe  parts; 
fo  that  the  only  communication  hitherto  dif- 
covered, between  the  parent  and  child,  is  by 
the  vafcular  fy item. 

The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  circulates  between  the  parent  and  child 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  obfervations  made 
upon  the  funis.  When  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  child  was  fupplied  with  blood  in  a  diredt 

*  Placenta  fuccum  alibilem  a  matre  provenientem  nu- 
triendofoetuiconcoquit.— Exercitat.  cfe  Uteri  Mem  - 
brants. 

ft  ream 
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flream  from  the  parent,  it  was  afferted  that, 
on  the  divifion  of  the  funis,  if  that  part  next 
to  the  placenta  was  not  fecured  by  a  ligature, 
the  parent  would  be  brought  into  extreme 
danger,  by  the  hemorrhage  which  muft  necef- 
farily  follow.  But  this  opinion,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  feveral  peculiarities  in  the 
management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is 
prove  not  to  be  true.  For,  if  the  funis  be 
compreffed  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  whilfl:  the  circulation  in  it  is  going 
on,  the  arteries  between  the  part  comprefTed 
and  the  child  throb  violently,  but  thofe  be- 
tween the  compreffion  and  the  placenta  have 
no  pulfation  ;  but  the  vein  between  the  part 
comprefTed  and  the  placenta  fwells,  and  that 
part  next  to  the  foetus  becomes  flaccid.  But, 
if  under  the  fame  circumftances  the  funis  be 
divided,  and  that  part  next  the  child  be  not 
fecured,  the  child  would  certainly  lofe  its  life 
by  the  hemorrhage,  yet  the  mother  would 
fuller  no  inconvenience  if  the  other  part  was 
neglected.  It  is  moreover  proved,  that  a  wo- 
man may  die  of  an  hemorrhage  occafioned  by 
a  feparation  of  the  placenta,  and  the  child  be 
neverthelefs  born,  after  her  death,  in  perfect 
health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  injured,  with- 
out 
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out  feparation,  either  by  the  rupture  of  the 
veifels  which  pals  upon  its  inner  furface,  or  in 
any  other  way,  the  child,  being  deprived  of 
its  proper  blood,  would  perifh,  yet  the  parent 
might  efcape  without  injury. 


SECTION  IX. 

# 

By  the  placenta  and  membranes  which  are 
expanded  from  its  edge,  a  complete  involu- 
crum  of  the  foetus  and  waters  is  made,  They 
form  at  the  fame  time  a  lining  to  the  uterus ; 
and,  when  expelled  after  the  child  is  born,  go 
tinder  the  common  term  of  after- birth  or 
fecundities. 

In  the  defcription  of  the  membranes  of  the 
'ovum,  given  by  different  writers,  there  is  great 
dilfimilarity  ;  and  it  appears  that  much  of 
that  confufion  which  became  the  ground  of 
controverfy  arofe  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  ufed,  and  from  the  examination  of  the 
ova  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy  ;  fo  that 
every  defcription  might  have  been  juft,  though 

Vol.  I.  R  „Q 
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no  two  reprefentations  had  been  the  fame. 
They  have  ufually  been  mentioned  as  two,  the 
amnion*  and  the  chorion^  ;  and  the  latter  has 
ao-ain  been  divided  into  the  true  and  the  falfe. 
The  third  membrane,  which  from  its  appear- 
ance has  likewife  been  called  the  villous  or 
fpongyj,  and  from  the  consideration  of  it  as 
the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus  caft  off,  as  was 
before  obferved,  like  the  exuvicz  of  fome 
animals,  the  deoidua,  has  been  defcribed  by 
Harvey  not  as  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum,  but  as  a  production  of  the  uterus.  How 
far  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  ovum,  with  all  the  changes  they 
undergo,  may  be  wanted  for  the  perfection  of 
natural  hirtory,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ; 
but  in  the  pradice  of  midwifery  it  doth  not 
appear  neceflary. 

It  is  however  requisite  that  we  mould  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  membranes  of 
the  ovum  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gcftation, 
and  the  following  explanation  feems  to  be 
fufficient :  There  is,  firft,  the  outer  or  con- 

•  Quod  fcetum  amiciat  et  obvolvat  —  Harv. 
-j-  A  venarum  copia  five  ehoro  nomen  btfcmuit. — idM, 
%  Mihi  liceat  nominare  membranam  placentae,  villofam. 
*~Ruyfck.  Thef.  Anatom.  vi.  41. 

needing 
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nedYing  membrane,  which  is  flocculent,  Spon- 
gy, and  extremely  vafcular,  completely  in- 
verting the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  uterus; 
Secondly,  the  middle  membrane,  which  is 
nearly  pellucid,  with  a  very  few  fmall  blood 
veflels  fcattered  over  it,  and  which  forms  a 
covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis,  but  does  not 
pafs  between  the  placenta  and  uterus;  thirdly, 
the  inner  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  of 
a  firmer  texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the 
whole  ovum,  making,  like  the  middle  mem- 
brane, a  covering  for  the  placenta  and  funis. 
With  the  two  laft  the  ovum  is  clothed  when  it 
paffesfrom  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus,  where 
the  firft  is  provided  for  its  reception.  Thefe 
membranes,  in  the  advanced  (late  of  preg- 
nancy, cohere  (lightly  to  each  other  "*,  thougli 
in  fome  ova  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  collected  between  them,  which,  be- 
ing difcharged  when  one  of  the  outer  mem- 
branes is  broken,  forms  one  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  has  been  diftinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  bye,  or  falfe  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane, 
upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  fmall,  flat  and 

*  Amnios  et  chorion  fibj  invicem  levirer  coherent.- 
iKuyfch. 

R  2  oblong 
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oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  preg- 
nancy, fecms  to  be  a  veficle  containing  lymph, 
which  afterwards  becomes  of  a  firm  and  appa- 
rently fatty  texture.  This  is  called  the  vefi- 
cula  umbilicalh,  but  its  ufe  is  not  known. 


SECTION  X* 


All  that  fluid  which  is  contained  in  the 
ovum  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
waters,  or  the  waters  of  the  amnion  or  ovum. 
The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  ovum,  is  greateft  by  far 
in  early  pregnancy.    At  the  time  of  partu- 
rition, in  fome  cafes,  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds 
four  pints,  and  in  others  it  is  fcarcely  equal  to 
as  many  ounces.    It  is  ufually  in  the  largeft 
quantity  when  the  child  has  been  fome  time 
dead,  or  is  born  in  a  weakly  ftate. 

This  fluid  is  generally  tranfpareut,  often 
milky,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellow  or  light 
brown  colour,  and  very  different  in  confid- 
ence ;  and  thefe  alterations  feem  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution  of  the  parent. 
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Jt  does  not  coagulate  with  beat  like  the  ferum 
of  the  blood  ;  and,  chemically  examined,  it  is 
found  to  be  compofed  of  phlegm,  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  fea  fait,  in  different  proportions  in 
different  fubjecls,  by  which  the  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  confidence  are  produced.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  excrementitious,  but 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be  fecreted  from  the 
internal  furface  of  the  ovum,  and  circulatory 
as  in  other  cavities. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  fatus 
was  nourifhed  by  this  fluid,  of  which  it  was 
faid  to  fwallow  fome  part  frequently  ;  and  it 
was  then  afferted  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid 
were  adapted  for  its  nourifhment.    But  there 
have  been  many  examples  of  children  born 
without  any  pafTage  to  the  ftomach  ;  and  a 
few  of  children  in  which  the  head  was  want- 
ing, and  which  have  neverthelefs  arrived  at 
the  full  fize.    Thefe  cafes  fully  prove  that 
this  opinion  is  not  juft,  and  that  there  muft  be 
fome  other  medium  by  which  the  child  is 
nourifhed  befides  the  waters.    The  incontro- 
vertible ufes  of  this  fluid  are  to  ferve  the  pur- 
pofe  of  affording  a  foft  bed  for  the  refidence  of 
the  fartus,  to  which  it  allows  free  motion, 
*nd  prevents  any  external  injury  during  preg! 

&  3  nancy ; 
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nancy  ;  and,  inclofed  in  the  membranes,  it 
procures  the  moft  gentle,  yet  efficacious,  dila- 
tation of  the  os  uteri  and  foft  parts  at  the  time 

of-parturkion. 

Inftanccs  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  ovum  are  faid  to  have  been  void- 
ed fo  early  as  in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
without  prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent. 
The  truth  of  thefe  reports  feems  to  be  doubt- 
ful, becaufe  when  the  membranes  are  inten- 
tionally  broken,  the  action  of  the  uterus  never 
fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the  water  is  evacu- 
ated.   A  few  cafes  have  occurred  to  me  in 
practice,  which  might  have  been  conftrued  to 
be  of  this,  kind ;  for '  there  was  a  daily  dif- 
char:  ;e  of  fome  colou.rlefs  fluid  from  the  va- 
ghiaior  feveral  months  before  delivery  5  but 
there  being  no  diminution  of  the  nze  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  waters  being  regularly  dis- 
charged at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was  judged 
that  'fome  lymphatic  veffel  near  the  cs  uteri 
had  been  ruptured,  and  did  not  clofe  again  till 
the  patient  was  delivered.    I  have  alio  met 
with  one  cafe,  in  which,  after  the  expulhon 
of  the  placenta,  there  was  no  fanguineous  dis- 
charge, but  a  profufion  of  lymph,  to  the 
quantity  of  feveral  pints,  in  a  few  hours  after 

delivery ; 
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delivery ;  but  the  patient  fufFered  no  incon- 
venience, except  from  the  furprife. 

The  difeafes  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ovum  will  be  confidered  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
caufes  of  abortion. 


SECTION  XI, 

It  hath  been  obferved  that  the  ftate  of  the 
uterus  was,  in  many  refpects,  altered  in  con- 
fequence  of  impregnation.  Befides  the  deri- 
vation of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  it  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  formation  of 
the  connecting  membrane  of  the  ovum,  it  is 
endued  with  the  properties  of  diftention  and 
afcent  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  the  part  firft 
diftended,  and  afterwards  the  inferior  parts  in 
regular  order ;  at  length  the  cervix  is  oblite- 
rated, except  the  mere  circle  of  the  os  uteri ; 
and  the  uterus,  which  was  originally  pyriform, 
becomes  nearly  oval.  The  diftention  is  alfo 
more  confiderable  on  the  pofterior  than  the 
anterior  part,  which  is  one  canfe  of  the  change 

&4  of 
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of  pofition,  and  courfe  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
?ind  ligaments.  Thefe,  in  the  unimpregnated 
ftate,  depart  from  the  corners  of  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  nearly  at  right  angles;  but,  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  pregnancy,  they  go 
off  from  the  fore  part  near  the  cervix,  as  was 
before  obferved.  This  diftention  is  evidently 
not  mechanical  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
ovum,  but  from  the  acceffion  of  a  new  princi- 
ple ;  for  the  uterus  is  never  fully  upon  the 
ftrefch,  like  a  bladder  inflated  with  air,  but 
relaxed  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  be  apparently 
capable  of  bearing  the  farther  increafe  of  the 
ovum  without  inconvenience. 

The  uterus  is  placed  between  the  bladder 
and  recium,  the  os  uicri  being  generally  pro- 
jected a  little  backwards,  fo  that  the  axis  of 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  correfponds  with  that 
of  the  phis.  After  conception-,  the  weight 
of  the  uterus  being  increafed,  it  fubfides  lower 
into  the  vagina,  the  ihortnefs  of  which  is 
therefoie  reckoned  one  of  the  equivocal  figns 
of  pregnancy.  But,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
utenis,  though  more  increafed  in  weight,  be- 
gins to  aicaid,  which  it  continues  to  do  till  ir_ 
emerges  out  of  the  pelvis,  acquiring  fupport 
from  the  luperior  and  anterior  part  of  the 

aperture  j 
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aperture ;  in  which  difpofition  and  ftate  it  re- 
mains till  the  changes  previous  to  labour  come 
on.  In  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  the  va- 
gina muft  therefore  be  elongated,  and  the 
effects  of  the  temporary  abbreviation  and 
elongation  are  readily  difcovered  in  thofe 
pregnant  women  who  have  a  procidentia  of 
the  uterus,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  whom  the 
complaint  is  aggravated  in  the  early,  and  lef- 
fened  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy. 

In  the  firft  pregnancy  the  uterus  rifes  al- 
moft  directly  upwards,  becaufe  the  integu- 
ments of  the  abdomen  fupport  it  forwards  ; 
and  the  diftention  may  be  readily  perceived 
on  each  fide,  but  commonly  on  one  fide  more 
than  the  other,  from  the  pofition  of  the  child. 
In  fubfequent  pregnancies  the  uterus  projects 
forwards,  the  integuments  generally  yielding 
with  greater  or  lefs  readinefs,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  which  a  woman  hath  be- 
fore had  ;  but  it  always  lies  before  the  vifcera 
of  the  abdomen,  which  are  raifed  higher  and 
protruded  backwards  in  proportion  to  its  af- 
cent  and  diftention. 

Through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
the  uterus  may  be  felt  fpringing  out  of  the 
pelvis,  about  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy ; 
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in  the  fifth  about  the  midway  between  the 
fubes  and  navel ;  in  the  fixth  as  high  as  the 
navel;  in  the  feventh  half-way  between  the 
navel  and  fcrobicidus  cordis ;  and  in  the  eighth 
as  high  as  the  fcrobicidus  cordis  :  in  the  ninth 
month  it  ufually  begins  to  fubfide  ;  fo  that, 
at  the  time  of  parturition,  the  fundus  of  the 
ftferus  is  not  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  in  the 
feventh,  if  the  uterus  be  in  a  proper  difpohtion 
to  act ;  but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe  the 
fundus  will  be  as  high  as  the  fcrobicidus  cordis , . 
even  when  the  woman  is  in  labour. 

At  the  time  of  labour  a  new  principle  fu- 
perfedes  thofe  of  diftention  and  afcent*.  This 
gives  a  difpofttion  to  the  uterus  to  exclude 
whatever  is  contained  in  its  cavity,  and  the 
effect  produced  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
of  the  principle  and  the  power  of  the  uterus. 
A  perfect  intelligence  of  this  principle,  and  of 
the  mode  of  its  operation,  would  probably  be 
of  infinite  ufe  in  practice,  as  we  might  be  en- 
abled to  fupprefs  the  action  thereby  occafioned 
when  premature,  moderate  it  when  too  vio- 
lent, ftrengthen  it  when  too  feeble,  and  regu- 
late it  in  a  variety  of  ways  conducive  to  the 

*  Expultrix  uteri  facultas  infurgit  et  excitntur.  Foetus 
ab  utcro  compreflus,  propulfatus  atque  exprdiiis.— Fabr.  ah 
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welfare  of  our  patients.  On  the  knowledge 
we  at  prefent  have  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  principle  operates,  and  the  circumftances 
by  which  it  is  influenced,  the  affiltance  which 
fcience  and  dexterity  can  give,  in  cafes  of 
difficult  parturition,  very  much  depend. 

But  this  expulfatory  power,  which  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  parturition,  does  not  feem 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  uterus.,  but  to  proceed 
from  a  general  principle  diffufed  through  the 
whole  body,  which  acts  in  a.  like  manner 
whenever  an  offended  part  makes  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  to  free  itfelf  from  any  offend- 
ing body  ;  and  the  mode  of  its  operation  is 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy.  It  is  in  common  obfervation, 
that  no  violent  action  can  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  expected  that 
the  efforts  made  by  the  uteru.s,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  expelling  the  child  at  the  time  of 
birth,  would  be  periodical ;  and  attended  with 
pain,  from  the  diftention  and  preffure  which 
the  refitting  parts  undergo,  as  we  mall  have 
occafion  to  obferve  when  we  fpeak  of  natural 
labours. 

It  was  faid  that  this  expulfatory  action  was 
no^  peculiar  to  the  uterus,  but  a  property 

common 
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common  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  when  the 
longer  continuance  of  any  thing  extraneous 
was  likely  to  become  hurtful.    Their  efforts 
on  fuch  occafions,  like  thofe  of  the  uterus  at 
the  time  of  labour,  are  obierveq1  to  be  periodir 
cal,  and  accompanied  with  pain  proportionate 
to  the  action  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  part. 
Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder, 
what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  ftone  feems  to  be  a 
confequence  of  an  effort  made  by  the  bladder 
to  expel  the  ftone  when  injured  by  it;  or 
when  a  fmall  ftone  is  paffing  through  the 
ureters  from  the  kidnies  to  the  bladder.  In 
the  coacervation  of  the  faces  in  the  reblum 
ztfb,  when  the  common  action  of  the  intefr 
ftines  is 'not  fufficient  for  their  expulfion,  an 
extraordinary  action  is  excited  periodically, 
which  is  attended  with  pain,  returning  like 
the  action  at  intervals,  and  proportioned  to  it. 
Perhaps  a  more  appofite  ijluftration  of  a  la- 
bour may  be  taken  from  ftones  paffing  from 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  inteftine.    Thefe  may 
continue  inoffenfive  in  the  bladder  for  a  cou- 
fiderable  time  after  their  formation  ;  but  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  exclude  them  it  is  always, 
accompanied  with  pain,  periodical  in  its  re- 
turns, and  excruciating  in  its  degree,  from 

the 
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the  fenubility  of  the  parts  immediately  affect- 
ed or  drawn  into  confent. 

Of  the  primary  caufes  of  this  general  pro- 
perty we  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  ignorant, 
as  we  are  likewife  of  that  of  the  action  of  the 
uterus  in  particular,  except  from  its  effects. 
But  the  caufes  appear  to  be  different.  Firft, 
there  is  the  genuine  or  original  caufe,  which 
produces  the  action  of  the  uterus  at  a  proper 
time  and  in  a  proper  manner  ;  fecondly,  ad- 
ventitious caufes  operating  upon  the  uterus, 
and  producing  that  action  to  which  it  is  dif- 
pofed,  at  an  improper  time,  and  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner;  thirdly,  fympathetic  caufes,  when 
a  difhirbance  originates  in  fome  parts  con- 
nected with  or  confenting  with  the  uterus, 
and  is  transferred  or  fpread  from  the  part  firft 
affected  to  the  uterus. 

We  may  fearch  for  the  original  or  genuine 
caufe  of  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  its  uruc- 
ture,  form,  or  qualities,  or  fome  peculiar, 
though  inexplicable  imprellion  made  upon  it 
by  the  child,  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gefta- 
tion.  The  manner  in  which  the  effects  are 
produced  is  much  influenced  alfo  by  the  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  the  conftitution,  as  its  ftrength. 
and  difpofition  to  ad  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 

,  blood 
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blood  is  of  much  importance  in  this  refpect ; 
for,  in  hemorrhages,  though  there  be  a  difpo- 
fition  in  the  uterus  to  act,  there  is  no  power 
of  action  ;  and  in  other  cafes,  when  there  is 
apparently  no  want  of  ftrength,  the  difpofition 
to  act  is  wanting. 

The  action  of  the  uterus  is  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  will,  and  therefore  often  comes  on 
during  deep,  having  produced  its  effect  before 
the  patient  is  awake.  But,  if  the  whole  frame 
be  difturbed  by  any  violent  emotion  of  the 
mind,  the  action  of  the  uterus  may  be  induc- 
ed, obftructed,  or  fuppreffed.  The  progrefs 
of  a  labour  is  therefore  often  retarded  by  fuch 
paffions  as  deprefs  the  fpirits  ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  accelerated  by  cheerfulnefs,  by 
refolution,  and  a  certain  preparation  of  the 
mind  for  enduring  pain  and  fatigue. 

Opinions  were  formerly  much  divided  with 
refpect  to  the  ftate  of  the  uterus  during  pregnan- 
cy, but  it  was  generally  imagined  to  become 
thinner  in  proportion  to  its  diftention.  But  later 
obfervations  have  proved  that  it  retains  its 
thicknefs  through  the  whole  period,  to  what- 
ever degree  it  may  be  diftended.  By  this  thick- 
nefs, which  is  the  medium  of  its  ftrength,  the 
human  uterus  is  capable  of  exerting  infinitely 

greater 
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greater  power  for  the  expulfion  of  its  contents 
than  that  of  any  animal.  Had  there  been  a 
neceflity  for  an  equal  degree  of  force,  animals 
would  have  failed  to  perform  the  office  of  par- 
turition, becaufe  there  is  not  the  fame  medi- 
um by  which  that  force  could  have  been  ex- 
erted. As  greater  force  is  therefore  required 
and  exerted  in  human  parturition  than  in  that 
of  animals,  there  muft  of  neceflity  be  a  greater 
degree  of  pain,  even  if  we  allow  them  to  have 
an  equal  degree  of  fenfibility. 

The  adventitious  caufes  of  the  a&ion  of  the 
uterus,  which  are  numerous,  may  arife  from 
the  general  ftate  of  the  body,  as  a  fever;  or 
the  particular  ftate  of  the  uterus,  as  a  difeafe 
of  the  part  itfelf ;  or  fome  extraneous  irrita- 
tion of  the  os  uteri,  between  which  and  the 
uterus  there  feems  to  be  a  con  fen  t  fimilar  to 
that  between  the  cardia  and  the  ftomach. 
This  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  occa- 
fionally  introduced  irritating  fubftances  into 
the  vagina,  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  or 
accelerating  the  birth  of  the  child.  But, 
with  regard  to  adventitious  caufes  of  every 
kind,  it  appears  that  their  efFect  continues 
only  fo  long  as  they  are  applied,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  produced  by  them  is  lefs 

perfect 
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perfect  than  when  it  arifes  from  the  genuine 
caufe.  Thus,  if  the  premature  action  of  the 
uterm  be  brought  on  by  irritation  of  the  os 
uteri,  it  proceeds  only  during  the  continuance 
of  the  irritation,  unlefs  it  be  urged  till  the 
original  caufe  of  the  action  of  the  uterus 
mould  fupervene.  Hence  the  obfervation  was 
made,  that  if  the  os  uteri  has  been  untimely 
dilated  by  any  improper  management  it  will 
clofe  again,  and  the  woman  often  go  on  to  her 
full  time,  if  me  be  kept  in  a  quiet  ftate*. 

The  fympathetic  caufes  of  the  action  of  the 
uterus  may  arife  from  the  difturbance  of  any 
part  with  which  the  uterus  is  connected  or 
difpofed  to  confent,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  efpecially  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  and  the  blad- 
der, as  in  a  tenefmus  or  ftraiigury.  On  the 
removal  of  thefe,  -  the  action  of  the  uterus 
caufed  by  them  will  prefently  ceafe  j  but  if 
the  difturbance  be  violent,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  uterus,  though  the  original  caufe 
be  wanting,  may  affume  that  action  to  which, 
by  its  ftructure,  it  is  difpofed,  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  exclufion  of  its  contents 
will  of  courfe  follow. 
*  See  Chapman's  Treatife  on  Midwifery,  chap.  v.  cafe  i. 

From 
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From  adventitious  and  fympathetic  caufes 
the  action  of  the  uterus  is  often  produced  at 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  and  from  the 
want  of  a  jaft  diltinction  encouraged,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  patient.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  action  of  the  uterus  may  continue  during 
the  continuance  of  the  caufe,  or  it  may  be- 
come regular,  proceeding  after  the  caufe  is 
removed,  or  it  may  ceafe  entirely  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  caufe.  Of  all  thefe  there  are 
frequent  inftances  in  practice:  and,  feeino- 
there  is  fuch  variety  in  the  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus >  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
there  mould  be  fuch  difference  in  the  effect 
produced,  and  fo  many  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  labours. 

All  the  difficulties  attending  parturition 
may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  flrft,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  imperfect  action  of  the 
uterus ;  fecondly,  thofe  which  are  occafioned 
by  the  refiftance  made  to  that  action  when 
duly  exerted.  The  regulation  of,  or  heft 
method  of  affifting  that  action  or  power,  and 
the  removal  of  the  impediments  to  its  effect, 
are  the  chief  objects  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

section  i. 

on  The  Signs  Of  conception,  and  the 
diseases  of  pregnancy. 

Conception  is  fucceeded  by  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  conftitution,  and  ufually 
by  affections  of  various  parts,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  pregnancy,  are  efteemed  Jigns 
that  a  woman  hath  conceived  :  but,  in  the 
more  advanced  Hate,  the  fame  or  fimilar 
changes  and  affe&ions  have  been  termed  and 
confidered  as  the  difeafes  of  pregnancy.  Yet, 
in  either  ftate,  they  evidently  do  not  depend 
upon  pregnancy  as  a  fpecific  caufe,  being 
often  occafioned  by  irritation  or  difturbance  of 
the  uterus  from  other  caufes.  Nor  do  they 
commence  with  conception,  and  continue  to 
the  time  of  parturition  ;  but  are  in  general 
raoft  frequent,  and  moft  troublefome  alfo, 
loon  after  conception,  gradually  abating,  and 
often  wholly  difappearing,  as  the  patient  ad- 
vances 
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Varices  in  pregnancy.  The  figns  of  concep- 
tion are  therefore  very  ambiguous  and  uncer- 
tain :  though,  from  the  common  occurrence 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  particular  attention  which 
is  paid,  a  faculty  of  difcriminating  them  is  ac- 
quired, which  generally  prevents  error. 

It  is  a  popular  obfervatioii,  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, that  thofe  women  are  lefs  fiibject  to 
abortion,  and  ultimately  fare  better,  who  have 
fuch  fymptoms  as  generally  attend  pregnancy, 
than  thofe  who  are  exempt  from  them.  The 
frate  of  pregnancy  is  then  an  altered,  but  can- 
not with  propriety  be  called  a  morbid  ftate.  But 
if  the  term  difeafe  be  ufed  on  this  occafion,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  a  more  intelligible  ex- 
planation of  the  temporary  complaints  to  which 

r  women  are  then  liable,  or  to  denote  their  irre- 
gularity, or  an  excefiive  degree  of  them,  it 

■  may  be  retained.  With  this  view  the  difeafes 
of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles  ; 
in  the  firft  of  which  will  be  included  all  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  early,  and  in  the  fecond 
thofe  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  The 
time  of  quickening  may  conftitutc  the  line  of 
diftinction  between  them  ;  and  we  (hall  thus 
be  led  to  the  moll:  ufeful  method  of  proceed- 

S  a  - 
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ing,-  that  of  obferving  the  complaints  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arife. 

It  appears  that  every  part  of  a  living  body 
has  two  principles,  or  performs  two  offices  ; 
one  of  which  regards  its  own  diftincl  prefer- 
vation  and.  eafe  ;  the  other,  by  which  each 
part  contributes  to  and  partakes  of  the  har- 
mony or  diforder  of  the  whole  frame.  The 
decree  of  difpofition  and  ability  to  perform 
thefe  offices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  performed,  vary  in  different  parts,  and  for 
peculiar  purpofes;  but  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  they  both  potentially  exift  in  every  part, 
though  not  at  all   times  actually  exerted. 
When  thefe  offices  are  executed  in  a  manner 
and  degree  neceffary  for,  and  confident  with, 
the  common  purpofes  of  being,  they  are  called 
natural ;  but  when  they  are  irregular  or  ex- 
ceffive,  or  are  excited  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  though  the  exigence  of  the  occafion 
may  render  them  needful,  they  are  not  im- 
properly termed  violent  or  morbid.    The  dif- 
pofition to  act  is  called  irritability,  and  the 
action,  when  produced,  irritation.  Irritation 
is  defcribed  to  be  of  two  kinds.    It  may  be 
confined  to  the  part  in  which  the  caufe  exifts, 
or  it  may  be  transferred  and  extended  to  fome 
^  diftinct 
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diftin&  or  diftant  part.  The  firft  is  called 
fimple  irritation,  and  the  latter  fympathy  or 
irritation  by  confent.  Sympathy*,  or  irrita- 
tion by  confent,  has  again  been  diftinguifhed 
into  two  kinds,  primary  or  direct,  and  fecon^- 
dary  or  intermediate.  The  modes  of  this 
confent  between  diftinct  and  diftant  parts  have 
been  varioufly  explained,  and  affigned  to  many 
different  caufes  -j~  ;  but  with  the  propriety  of 
the  explanations,  or  the  ingenuity  of  theories, 
we  are  not,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  coii^- 
cerned. 

The  truth  of  no  obfervation  in  medicine 
has  been  more  generally  acknowledged  than 

*  Diftinguitur  irritabilitas  in  primariam  feu  direclam,  et 
fecundariam  feu  per  confenfum. — GHJony  T rattat.  de  Ventrlc. 
et  Inteftin. 

f  Quinque  adminicula,  quibus  una  pars  alterius  affectum 
fua  naturali  perceptione  eoufque  cognofcat,  ut  eidem  com- 
patiatur,  propofuero.  Primum  eft  immediata  continuitas, 
prasfertim  fibrarum  et  tuijicarum  pai  tium;  fecundum  ner- 
vorum a  communi  ftipite  derivatio ;  tertium,  influxus  per 
arterias  mutatus;  quartum,  reductio  per  venas  praepedita 
aut  diminuta ;  quintum,  conta&us  vel  alia  idonea  vicinitas, 
qua  una  pars  in  aliam  agat. 

Glijfon,  who  was  phyfician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  a 
right  to  be  efteemed  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  irritability. 
He  ufes  the  word  perception  for  irritability,  and  the  word 
irritability  for  fympathy,  or  difpofition  to  confent. 

S  3      .  that 
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that  of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  uterus, 
and  of  the  propensity  which  the  whole  body 
has  to  be  affected  or  diflurbed  by  its  influ- 
ence*.    Some  parts  are  neyerthclefs  more 
difpofed  to  this  influence  than  others,  fome 
by  direct  confent,  and  fome  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  other  parts.    Thofe  affections  which 
occur  moft  frequently  during,  or  in  confe- 
quence  of  pregnancy,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  underftand,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
form  a  competent  judgment  of  the  fubject ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  following  account 
will  be  fufficient  either  in  the  way  of  illuftra- 
fion  or  example. 

•    Between  the  uterus  and  the  breafts  the  con-  , 
fent  is  ib  intimate  and  conftant,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  pomble  for  them  to  be  affeded  fepa- 
rately.    The  enlargement  of,  and  fhooting 
pains  in,  the  breafts  are  therefore  not  impro- 
perly enumerated  among  the  fymptoms  of 
pregnancy  ;  though  they  are  alfo  obferved 
to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  final  ceflation  of 
the  menjesy  when  thefe  are  cafually  obtruded, 
and  in  fome  women  in  a  flight  degree  at  each 
period  of  menftruation. 

*  Eft  enim  uterus  pars  principalis,  quae  totum  corpus 
facile  in  confcnfum  trahit.— Harv.  Exerciiat.  de  Partu. 

•'  The 
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The  areola,  or  brown  circle  round  the  nip- 
ples, has  been  reprefented  as  an  indubitable 
mark  of  pregnancy.  This  is  not  however 
fufpected  to  be  a  primary  confequence  of  a 
particular  affection  of  the  uterus,  but  of  the 
preceding  enlargement  of  the  breafts  ;  and, 
though  it  generally  occurs  in  pregnancy,  it 
may  be  produced  by  any  caufe  capable  of  giv- 
ing- to  the  breafts  a  ftate  refembling  that 
which  they  are  in  at  the  time  of  pregnancy, 
of  which  it  can  only  be  efteemed  a  doubtful 
fign.  Equally  or  more  uncertain,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  is  unealinefs  about  the  navel, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  thouo-h 
frequently  attendant  upon  pregnancy ;  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  fymptom  pecu« 
liar  to  affections  of  the  uterus.  The  navel 
alfo  conftantly  emerges  during  pregnancy. 

There  are  few  difeafes  of  much  importance 
in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  ftomach 
is  not  affected  ;  but  the  content  between  this 
and  the  uterus  is  peculiarly  frequent,  and  often 
violent.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that 
the  ftomach  during  pregnancy  mould  fo  ge- 
nerally be  difturbed  with  naufea,  vomiting 
heartburn,  and  indigeftion ;  or  that  fuch  cora- 

?  4  plaints 
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plaints  mould  have  been  confidered  as  the 
fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  affections  of  the 
ftomach,  and  perhaps  by  direct  confent  with 
the  uterus,  any  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  may 
be  difturbed  during  pregnancy  ;  but  the  par- 
ticular part  may  be  cafual,  and  the  manner 
will  depend  upon  fome  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  different  women,  as  the  fame 
caufe  may  produce  very  different  or  contrary 
effects.  Some  women,  who  are  at  all  other 
times  conftipated,  have  a  diarrhcea  at  each 
period  of  menftruation  ;  and  thofe  who  are  at 
other  times  fubject  to  a  diarrhcea  then  become 
unufually  coftive ;  and  limilar  changes  often 
take  place  when  women  are  pregnant. 

The  whole  habit  of  the  body  may  be  dif- 
turbed by  a  certain  ftate  of  the  uterus,  and 
yet  no  individual  part  be  peculiarly  affected. 
Hence,  at  the  time  of  pregnancy,  there  fre- 
quently occurs  a  feverifh  difpofition,  with  de- 
bility, emaciation,  and  many  fymptoms  com- 
mon to  hectic  fevers  ;  by  which  the  counte- 
nance becomes  altered,  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
the  mouth  wider,  and  a  fharpnefs  is  given  to 
every  feature.    In  confequence  alfo  of  this 

genera( 
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general  and  perpetual  irritation,  the  temper  of 
pregnant  women  is  fometimes  rendered  lefs 
gentle  and  patient  than  is  confident  with  their 
ufual  character. 

The  confent  between  the  uterus  and  fta- 
mach  feems  to  be  of  that  kind  which  has 
been  called  primary  or  direct ;  but  affections 
of  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs,  appear  to  be 
fecondary,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  fto-i 
mach.  Pain  and  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dim- 
nefs  of  the  fight,  fleepinefs,  convulsions, 
pally,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  peripneu- 
monia complaints,  though  they  fometimes 
occur  during  pregnancy,  are  lefs  frequent 
than  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the  direct:  confent 
of  any  part  with  the  uterus. 

There  are  alfo  many  inftances  of  affections 
of  the  uterus  from  its  confent  with  other  parts. 
A  ftrangury,  or  tenefmus,  may  occafion  a 
fimilar  affection  of  the  os  uteri ;  and  if  they 
were  to  continue,  a  premature  expulfion  of 
the  fatus.  Pain  in  the  flomach  or  bowels,  or 
of  any  part  contiguous  to  the  uterus,  or  with 
which  it  is  prone  to  confent,  may  difturb  it  ; 
and,  if  extremely  violent,  or  of  long  continu- 
ance, may  produce  the  fame  effect.  From 
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t.h  cfe  jit  appears  that,  when  an  abortion  is  ap- 
.hended,  there  is  not  only  occafion  to 
attend  to  and  moderate  thofe  circumftances 
which  may  arife  from  original  affections  of 
the  uterus,  but  thofe  alfo  which  may  be 
produced  in  fome  other  part,  and  extend  to 
the  uterus. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  not  be  in- 
ferred that  every- complaint  which  happens  to 
pregnant  women  is  to  be  attributed  to  uterine 
irritation.  For  fome  appear  to  be  caufed  me- 
chanically by  the  prefiure  of  the  enlarged  uterus, 
and  all  of  them  to  be  aggravated  by  the  erect  po- 
rtion of  the  body.  The  diiVinction  which  was 
made  will  neverthelefs  be  equally  proper  ;  for, 
before  the  time  of  quickeiwig,  the  complaints 
are  generally  owing  to  an  increafed  irritability 
of  the  conftitution,  or  to  the  admiffion  of  a 
new  caufe  of  irritation  ;  and  afterwards  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus.  But,  without  a 
very  ftricl  adherence  to  any  general  diftinclion, 
we  will  recollect  that  a  lmall  degree  of  en- 
largement  of  the  uterus,  with  its  confequent 
irritability,  may  become  the  caufe  of  difeafe 
in  early  pregnancy  ;  and  that  fuch  a  degree 
of  irritability  may  arife  or  continue  towards 
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the  conclufion,  as  will  create  fymptoms  like 
thofe  which  might  be  expected  at  the  com-r 
mencement. 


SECTION  II. 

By  the  term  quickening  is  underflood  the 
firft  fenfation  which  the  mother  has  of  the 
motion  of  the  child.  This  happens  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  pregnancy,  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twenty-fifth  week,  but  mo  ft  commonly 
about  the  fixteenth  after  conception  ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  child  is  in  fome  women  fo  ob- 
fcure,  or  fuch  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  that 
it  is  not  perceived  or  regarded,  and  in  others 
fo  indiftincl  as  to  be  confounded  with  various 
other  fenfations.  In  cafes  therefore  of  fup- 
pofed,  but  miflaken  pregnancy,  women  often 
fancy  that  they  feel  the  motion  of  the  child  ; 
or,  if  a  child  dies  in  uterq,  when  there  is,  after 
birth,  the  fulleft  proof  that  it  has  been  long 
dead. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  women  to  have  a  few 
drops  of  blood  difcharged  from  the  vaghia  at 
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the  time  of  quickening  without  any  inconve- 
nience ;  but  the  fymptoms  which  attend  arc 
generally, fuch  as  are  occafioned  by  furprife 
from  any  other  caufe,  as  fainting,  or  fome 
hyfleric  afTe&ion.  Thefe  being  of  fhort  dura- 
tion require  no  other  means  of  relief  than  ex- 
pedition to  the  open  air,  a  glafs  of  cold  water, 
or  fome  light  cordial,  and  a  fhort  confinement 
to  an  horizontal  pofition. 

The  changes  which  follow  quickening  have 
been  attributed  to  various  caufes.  By  fome  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  child  then  ac- 
quired a  new  mode  of  exiftence;  or  that  it 
was  arrived  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  able  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  menftruous  blood,  before  re- 
tained in  the  conftitution  of  the  parent,  which 
it  difturbed  by  its  quantity  or  malignity. 
But  it  is  not  now  fufpec"led  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  aboriginal  life  of  the 
child,  and  that  which  it  pofTeffes  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  though  there  may  be  an  altera- 
tion in  the  proofs  of  its  exiftence,  by  the  en- 
largement of  its  fize,  and  the  acquifition  of 
greater  ftrength.  It  was  before  obferved, 
that  the  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  retain- 
ed menfes  feemed  to  have  been  admitted  with- 
out foundation.    Others  have  believed  that 
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the  changes  ought  to  be  afligned  merely  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  increafed  by  the 
orowth  of  the  ovum  to  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  was 
fupported  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  by 
which  means  all  the  inconveniences  which 
arofe  from  the  dragging  or  iubfidence  of  the 
uterus  in  the  vagina  were  removed  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  true  reafon.  Becaufe,  in 
morbid  enlargements  of  the  uterus,  not  of  a 
fcirrhous  or  cancerous  nature,  there  is  an 
abatement  of  the  fymptcms  when  it  becomes 
of  a  certain  fize  ;  which  circumftance  has 
often  rendered  patients  an  ealy  prey  to  em- 
pirics, who  have  availed  themfelves  of  the 
impreffions  made  by  the  cafual  and  temporary 
relief  as  the  critical  moment  for  impofition. 
But  if  the  explanation  is  not  fatisfactory  the 
changes  are  very  important ; '  for  whatever 
complaints  women  before  fuffered,  in  general 
after  the  time  of  quickening  they  decline  or 
are  wholly  removed. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  nr. 


A  suppression  of  the  menfes  is  one  of  the 
neverfailing  confequences  of  conception,  at 
leafl;  I  have  not  met  with  a  fingle  inftance  of 
any  woman  continuing  to  menftruate  when 
fhe  was  pregnant ;  though  I  know  that  popu- 
lar opinion  is  againft  the  affertion,  and  that 
exceptions  to  it  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
men  of  fcience.  What  gratification  the  hu- 
man mind  is  capable  of  receiving  by  the  affec- 
tation of  Angularities  of  conftitution,  which 
do  not  depend  upon  our  will  or  power,  and 
from  which  neither  reputation  nor  advantage 
can  be  derived,  philofophers  may  determine.. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  in  practice  there  is 
oreat  occafion  to  be  circumfpect ;  for,  either 
from  the  mifreprefentation  of  patients,  or  the 
credulity  or  vanity  of  writers,  many  medical 
works  are  filled  with  the  moil:  ufelefs  and 
improbable  hiftories,  and  defective  in  the 
effential  article  of  all  records,  truth  ;  and  this 
charge  hath  been  made  in  the  mod  pointed 
*erms  againft  many  writers  on  the  fubject 
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of  midwifery.     Some  who  have  faid  that 
women  might  menftruate  during  pregnan- 
cy have  fuppoied  the  dilcharge  to  be  made 
from  the  vellels  of  the  vagina  or  nei^h- 
bouring    parts  ;    or   they  have  confidered 
every  eruption  of  blood  from  the  uterus  as 
menftruous.    But  if  menftruation,  according' 
to  the  definition  already  given,  had  continued 
in  pregnancy,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  b  that 
abortion  mult  have  followed,  as  a  part  of  the 
ovum  would  neceflarily  have  been  detached 
from  the  uterus  at  every  period ;  unlefs  we 
conclude  that,  by  fome  fubfequent  procefs, 
their  connexion  had  been  re-eftablimed. 
therefore,  in  cafes  in  which  pregnancy  can  be 
fufpecled,  we  have,  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  the  beft  proof  of  its  exigence,  and  in 
their  continuance,  of  the  contrary  ;  it  will 
be  wifer  to  place  our  confidence  in,  and  to 
form  our  judgment  by  this  circumftance,  as 
leaft  liable  to  error,  than  to  involve  ourfelves 
in  doubt,  by  fearching  after  equivocal  appear- 
ances which  cannot  lead  to  any  fatisfad'ory 
concluhom    But  though  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  principle  that,  when  women  con- 
tinue to  menftruate  they  are  not  pregnant,  it 
will  not  follow,  that  in  every  cafe  of  the  fup- 
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preffion  of  the  menfes  women  are  certainly- 
pregnant,  though  pregnancy  is  always  to  be 
fufpected  ;  as  I  have  known  many  inftances  of 
married  women  who  have  ceafed  to  menftru- 
ate  for  feveral  months,  independently  of  any 
difeafe,  when  they  were  not  with  child. 


SECTION  IV. 

All  the  complaints  attending  pregnancy, 
and  perhaps  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  febrile  difpofition.  This  feems 
to  be  proved  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  women, 
which,  independently  of  difeafe,  is  always 
found  to  have  what  is  called  a  fizy  appearance, 
though  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  evidently  very 
different  from  that  which  is  obferved  in  cafes 
of  inflammation,  and  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  confequence  of  fome  new  or 
fpecific  acYion.  But  if  any  inflammatory  dif- 
eafe fhould  occur  in  pregnancy  then  the  blood 
lofes  its  pregnant  appearance,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  and  alfumes  that  of  the  difeafe.  An 
extreme  degree  of  thofe  fymptoms  which 
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appertain  to  pregnancy  may  alfo  produce  this 
inflammatory  appearance  of  the  blood.  From 
this  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  relief 
which  bleeding  almoft  univerfally  affords  in 
the  urgent  complaints  of  pregnant  women, 
even  in  conftitutions  which  at  other  times  do 
not  well  bear  that  evacuation,  occafion  hath 
been  taken  to  attribute  all  the  confequences 
of  pregnancy  to  a  plethora,  of  which  the  re- 
tained menfes  were  thought  to  be  the  caufe. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  pregnant  women  have 
fuch  feverifli  difpontion,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  be  folicitous  about  the  inveftigation  of  the 
caufe,  as,  by  bleeding  at  proper  times,  and  in 
quantities  fuited  to  the  conftitution  and  indi- 
cations, both  the  effects  of  uterine  irritation 
and  plethora  are   generally  leffened  Or  re- 
moved. 

Particular  kinds  of  diet  are  found  to  add  to 
this  difpofition  to  inflammation,  and  to  in- 
Creafe  irritability.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is 
animal  food,  though  it  is  ufually  recommend- 
ed, together  with  liquids  of  a  cordial  and  nu- 
tritive quality,  to  women  when  pregnant,  on 
the  prefumption  that  they  are  then  in  greater 
need  of  fuch  fupport  than  at  any  other  time. 
To  fome  conftitutions,  and  under  particular 
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circumftances,  thefe  may  be  neceflary;  but, 
if  it  be  judicable  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
appetites  of  pregnant  women,  or  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  common  confequences  of  fuch 
diet,  we  mail  foon  be  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
proper, for  they  have  generally  a  diflike  to 
animal  food  of  every  kind  and  under  every 
form  ;  and  if  prevailed  upon  to  eat  it  incau- 
tioufly,  are  fenfible  of  much  inconvenience. 
On  the  contrary,  they  prefer  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  every  thing  cooling,  which  they  eat  and 
drink  with  avidity,  and  in  which  they  indulge 
without  prejudice. 


SECTION  V. 

Pregnant  women  are  not  only  encourag- 
ed to  live  more  luxurioufly,  but  more  indo- 
lently alio,  exercife  being  thought  improper, 
unlefs  towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy, 
when  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  procure  a  more 
favourable  delivery.  Great  care  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  neceflary,  but  in  general  the  contrary 
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method  of  proceeding  is  the  moft  eligible  and 
proper:  for  the  lower  *clafs  of  women,  who 
are  by  peceffitj  obliged  to  follow  laborious 
occupations  in  tlie  open  air,  and  who  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather, 
not  only  pafs  the  time  of  their  pregnancy 
with  fewer  complaints  than  the  affluent,  but 
have  alfo  more  eafy  labours.    Much  allow- 
ance muft  be  made  to  the  former  habits  of 
living ;  but  thofe  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune,  which 
the  eyes  of  inferiors  are  apt  to  look  at  with 
envy,  rauft  ufe  them  with  the  moft  cautious 
moderation,  or  they  will  fufFer  for  every  un- 
reafonable  indulgence.     By  every  kind  of 
habitual  irregularity  the  conftitution  becomes 
loaded,  or  the  activity  of  its  powers  leftened 
or  perverted,  and  a  difpofition  to  difeafe  is 
given  ;  or  all  fenfe  of  natural  enjoyment  is 
loft.    We  have  been  accuftomed  to  conflder 
parturition  as  a  diftincl:  aft  of  the  conftitution, 
unconnected  with  any  which  precedes  or  fol- 
lows ;  but  there  would  be  more  utility  in  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  part  of  a  procefs,  beginning 
with  conception,  and  terminating  with  child- 
bed.   We  mould  then  prefume  that  fuch  as 
the  ftate  of  the  body  is  at  the  time  of  concep- 
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tion,  fuch  will  it  be  during  pregnancy;  and, 
according  to  the  ftate  in  pregnancy,  will  be  that 
at  the  time  of  parturition  ;  and  on  this  again 
will  depend  the  recovery  from  childbed,  unlefs 
there  be  fome  peculiar  imperfection  in  the 
conftitution,  or  fome  difeaie  not  dependent 
upon  that  ftate  fhould  fupervene.     On  the 
due  and  regular  exercife  of  all  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  body,  their  difpofition  and 
ability  to  act,    according  to  their  original 
frame,  muft  ultimately  depend  ;  and  fuch  as 
is  their  general  condition  at  the  time  of  labour, 
fuch  will  be  that  of  the  uterus,  and  of  all  the 
parts  concerned  in  parturition.    But  if  there 
has  been  indulgence  in  improper  habits,  or  if 
exercife  has  been  neglected  at  all  other  times, 
there  is  little  caufe  to  expect  advantage  from 
unfit  and  extraordinary  efforts  towards  the 
conclufion  of  pregnancy,  as  no  other  end 
can  then  be  anfwered  by  fuch  conduct  but 
that  of  difturbing  the  frame,  and  bringing  on 
premature  labour.    In  quadrupeds,  which  ap- 
parently fuffer  little  other  inconvenience  when 
they  are  with  young  than  that  which  arifes 
from  mere  mcreafe  of  bulk,  their  common 
purfuits  are  negleded,  the  ■  gregarious  difpo- 
fition is  fufpended,  and,  if  left  to  their  own 
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inclinations,  they  gradually  leffen  the  exercife 
they  ufe  as  they  advance  in  pregnancy... 


SECTION  VI. 


Vomiting  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
complaints  to  which  women  are  liable  in  the 
early  part  of  pregnancy  ,  and  it  fometimes 
continues  to  or  returns  towards  the  conclu- 
fion.    If  it  mould  not  be  violent,  and  occur 
only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  though  very 
troublefome,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimen- 
tal that  it  is  generally  found  to  be  ferviceable, 
by  exciting  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  bringing  the  ftomach  into  a 
better  irate.    For  the  vomiting  of  pregnant 
women  is  not  a  mere  effort  of  ftrainin  g>  or  a 
difcharge  of  the  food  and  common  humours 
of  the  ftomach  ;  the  matter  evacuated  is  evi- 
dently of  fuch  a  kind  that,  if  it  had  remained, 
it  muft  have  been  prejudicial.    When,  there- 
fore, medicines  are  given  for  the  purpofe  of 
retaining  the  vomiting,  care  mould  be  taken 
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to  procure  ftools,  or  worfe  confequences  may 
be  expected  than  thofe  which  would  have 
arifen  from  the  vomiting. 

In  plethoric  habits  the  act  of  vomiting  may- 
render  bleeding  neceffary,  though  the  difeafe 
or  ftate  of  which  it  is  a  fymptom  might  not 
require  that  evacuation.    For  this  reafon,  and 
becaufe  it  leffens  the  irritability  of  the  habit, 
bleeding  will  in  many  cafes  be  neceffary  in 
pregnancy ;    though,    under  fome  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  neither  requifite  nor  proper. 
Nor  are  medicines  of  any  kind  wanted  to  re- 
train the  vomiting,  except  it  mould  be  ex- 
treme, fo  that  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is 
reduced,  or  other  untoward  confequences  fol- 
low.   Then  the  common  means  ufed  for  the 
relief  of  this  fymptom  in  other  cafes  may  be 
fafely  and  properly  advifed  for  pregnant  wo- 
men;  as  the  (aline  draughts  in  the  ftate  of 
effervefcence,  or  mixed  with  fome  abforbent 
earth,  in  the  manner  of  the  mijlura  corollata 
of  Fuller  ;  or  magnefia  in  fimple  peppermint- 
water  j  or  the  Seltzer  water,  whilit  it  efFer- 
Vefces,  with  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and 
fugar;  or  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  in  cold 
water;  or  fmall  quantities  of  Colombo  roof, 
or  chamomile  flowers,  joined  with  fome  aro- 
matic, 
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matic,  in  fubflance  or  infufion.  Moderate 
cordials  are  fometimes  required ;  and  of  thefe 
the  moft  grateful  is  the  confeElio  alkermes,  in 
tuple  mint  or  cinnamon  water.  Many  other 
medicines  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  directed  in 
fuch  forms  as  are  found  to  be  rnofl  acceptable 
to  the  patient. 

In  cafes  of  excefiive  vomiting  opiates  are 
generally  given,  and  often  with  great  advan- 
tage. Perhaps  no  reafonable  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  occafional  ufe  of  opiates,  when 
violent  pain  or  any  other  urgent  fymptom 
demands  them.  But  I  am  fully  perfuaded 
that  their  habitual  or  very  frequent  ufe  is 
prejudicial  to  the  fcetus,  either  by  debarring  it 
from  a  proper  fupply  of  nourishment,  or  by 
depraving  that  with  which  it  is  a&ually  fup- 
plied.  The  fame  obfervation  hath  been  fre- 
quently made  on  fpirituous  liquors,  and  pro- 
bably the  effect:  of  both  may  be  explained  upon 
the  fame  principle. 

Local  applications  of  various  kinds  have 
been  recommended  to  abate  exceflive  vomit- 
ing, and  confent  is  readily  given  to  their  ufe, 
though  without  the  expectation  of  great  ad- 
vantage, becaufe  no  harm  is  apprehended 
from  them.    But  a  phyfician  of  great  experi- 
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ence  and  ftri£l  veracity  informed  me  that  he 
had  in  thefe  cafes  feen  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  folded  cloth  moiftened  with  tinclura 
Opii,  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  do  much 
fervice,  when  internal  medicines  of  the  high- 
eft  eftimation  had  proved  ineffectual. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation  that  the  vomit- 
ing of  pregnant  women  is  moft  frequent  and 
importunate  in  the  morning ;  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  evidently  depends  on  the  change 
of  pofition  which  then  takes  place,  and  not 
the  peculiar  time;  When  the  pofition  is 
horizontal  the  patient  may  not  have  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  uneafmefs  or  difturbance  of  the  fto- 
mach, but  the  moment  fhe  rifes  from  her 
bed  thefe  come  on,  and  continue  till  (he  again 
reclines,  unlefs  fhe  is  careful  to  bring  the 
body  erect  by  rifing  flowly.  Confinement  to 
an  horizontal  pofition  is  therefore  found  both 
neceflary  and  ufeful,  not  only  when  the  fto- 
mach is  violently  difturbed  in  contequence  of 
pregnancy,  but  from  many  other  cauies. 

When  there  is  a  naufea  or  inclination  to 
vomit  without  any  evacuation,  a  gentle  emetic 
is  the  beft  remedy ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
whenever  the  urgency  of  the  fymptom  re- 
quires it,  experience  having  fully  proved,  that 

emetics 
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emetics  may  be  given  to  pregnant,  women 
with  perfect  iafety. 


SECTION  VII. 

Indigestion,  depravity,  and  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  fore- 
going complaint,  of  which  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  ;  and  the  treatment  com- 
monly enjoined  for  their  relief  will  be  fuitable 
for  pregnant  women.  Of  that  depravity  of 
the  appetite,  which  in  pregnancy  has  ufually 
gone  under  the  name  of  longing,  the  inftances 
recorded  in  books,  and  formerly  reported  in 
converfation,  are  incredible,  and  too  abfurd  to 
deferve,  or,  at  leaft,  at  this  time,  to  require  a 
ferious  refutation.  Longing  was  not  fuppofed 
to  depend  upon  the  fancy  or  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  mother,  but  to  be  a  peculiarity 
in  her  appetite,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
fome  caufe  exifting  in  the  child.  Nor  was  it 
fuppofed  that  the  efFed  was  confined  to  the 
fimple  refufal  or  gratification  of  the  appetite, 

however 
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however  extravagant  it  was,  or  however  un- 
natural it  might  appear ;  the  longing  of  preg- 
nant women  was  to  be  indulged,  not  merely 
through  kindnefs  to  the  parent,  but  for  the 
intereft  of  the  foetus  alfo.  If  her  wifhes  and 
inclinations  were  not  gratified  me  might  fufFer  ; 
but  the  worft  confequences  were  to  be  appre- 
hended on  account  of  the  child,  which  would 
either  be  retarded  in  its  progrefs,  or  bear  the 
mark  of  the  thing  longed  for  on  fome  part  of 
its  body  ;  as  if  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  two  beings  incomprehenfible  by  us,  and 
infinitely  more  exalted  than  is  obferved  under 
any  other  circumftances.  Nor  was  the  obfer- 
vation  of  fimilar  accidents  in  animals,  or  even 
in  plants,  confidered  as  a  valid  argument 
againft  this  extravagant  opinion. 

In  times  and  countries  barely  civilized,  can 
we  fufpecl:  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
adopt  and  to  fupport  the  opinion  of  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  in  order  to  fecure  to  preg- 
nant women  that  tendernefs  of  treatment 
which  their  iituation  requires  ?  Or  does  there 
really  exift  any  myfterious  confent  between 
the  parent  and  foetus  in  utero  in  the  human 
fpecies  ?  I  believe  that  the  opinion  originated 
in  the  former  caufe  ;  but  that  in  the  courfe  of 

time, 
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time,  and  by  the  habit  of  thinking  and  ading 
in  a  certain  manner,  a  general  conviction  did 
take  place,  that  fome  content  of  an  inexpli- 
cable and  perhaps  of  a  divine  nature,  not  to 
be  denned  or  illuft rated,  really  exifted.  An 
opinion  which  might  have  been  ufeful  and 
neceffary  at  the  time  when  it  was  firft  efta- 
blimed,  continued  when  there  was  no  longer 
occafion  for  it,  and  became  a  fource  of  real 
difadvantage.    For  the  minds  of  women  are 
frequently  difturbed,  and  themfelves  rendered 
miferable,  by  the  dread  of  an  effect,  the  caufe 
of  which  was  wholly  imaginary ;  fometimes 
alfo  finilter  purpofes  were  intended  to  be  an- 
fwered  by  the  pretence.     It  then  became 
neceffary  to  examine  the  opinion,  and  it  was 
proved  to  be  groundlefs.    In  the  early  part  of 
my  own  life  nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  hear  an  inundation  of  examples  of  the 
dreadful  events  which  were  caufed  by  difap- 
pointed  longing ;  or  to  fee  in  fiances  of  the 
great  confufion  and  diftrefs  in  families,  from 
a  perfuafion  of  its  importance.    But  at  the 
prefent  time,  and  in  this  country,  the  term 
longing  is  feldom  mentioned,  except  among 
the  loweft  clafs  of  people  ;  though  the  caufe, 
if  any  had  exifted,  muft  have  produced  its 

effect 
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effeft  at  all  times  and  in  all  fituations.  Some- 
thing is,  however,  to  be  granted  to  longing, 
confidered  as  an  appetite  depending  upon  the 
constitution,  of  a  certain  ftate  of  which  it  may 
be  efteemed  an  indication.    If  we  believed  the 
doctrine,  that  difeafes  and  tendencies  to  them 
were  produced  by  an  excefs  of  acid  or  alka- 
lelcent  humours,  we  might  readily  underftand 
why  one  pregnant  woman  prefers  the  moft 
favoury  and  high-feafoned  food,  and  another 
acid  fruits  and  cold  water;  and  why  they 
might  both  be  indulged,  not  only  without 
prejudice,  but  with  advantage,  as  has  been 
frequently  obferved  in  the  delirium  of  fevers 
from  a  fimilar  caufe.    The  appetite,  unfo- 
phifticated  by  bad  habits,  will  probably  never 
miflead  us  as  to  the  quality  of  our  food.  It 
may  rather  be  efteemed  a  guide  implanted  in 
us  by  nature,  which  we  mall  never  err  in 
following  with  difcretion. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  vm. 

The  heart-burn  is  a  painful  fenfe  of  heat  in 
the  throat  and  fauces,  with  fudden  gurgitations 
of  thin  faliva  in  the  mouth.  In  fome  cafes  it 
feems  to  be  a  mere  fenfation  ariling  from  the 
confent  between  the  ftomach  and  uterus ;  and 
in  others  to  be  caufed  by  an  accumulation  of 
(harp  humours  fecreted  in  the  ftomach  by  its 
wrons:  action.    There  is  often  reafon  to  think 

o 

that  it  is  occasioned  by  food  which  is  fait  and 
high-feafoned,  or  otherwife  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  by  fermented  liquors ;  and  perhaps  by 
fleeping  in  an  erect  pofition  after  a  full  meal. 
The  medicines  ufually  directed  for  this  com- 
plaint are  given  with  the  intention  of  abating 
or  removing  the  fenfation,  of  altering  the 
properties  of  the  fluid  collected  in  the  ftomach, 
or  of  evacuating  them.  Thefe  generally  con- 
fift  of  the  various  kinds  of  abforbent  earth,  as 
the  teftaceous  powders,  or  magnefia  alone,  or 
mixed  with  rhubarb  ;  or  lime-water,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  faline  medicines,  of  which  perhaps 
the  beft  is  the  aqua  kalir  to  the  quantity  of 

twenty 
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twenty  drops  in  a  large  glafs  of  cold  water. 
When  the  complaint  is  violent,  a  gentle 
emetic  is  the  moit  effectual  remedy;  and, 
fhould  the  difpofition  to  it  originate  in  the 
debility  of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  fuch 
means  are  to  be  ufed,  and  fuch  medicines 
given,  as  promife  to  reftore  and  invigorate 
them. 


SECTION  IX. 

Costiveness  is  another  troublefome  com- 
plaint to  which  pregnant  women  are  liable. 
It  is  often  hurtful  in  its  prefent  effects,  and 
fometimes  in  its  confequences,  being  not  un- 
commonly the  caufe  of  head-ach,  fever,  te- 
nelmus,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  abortion. 
Care  muft  therefore  be  taken  to  obviate  cof- 
tivenefs  by  the  conftant  or  occalional  ufe  of 
manna,  magnefia,  fenna,  electuary  of  fenna  or 
of  caflia,  oleum  ricini,  foluble  tartar,  Jeffop's- 
well  water,  and  the  like  medicines.  But  I 
was  formerly  much  more  afliduous  in  pre- 
venting cofHvenefs  than  I  am  at  the  prefent 
8  time, 
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time,  having-  obferved  that  all  women  who 
go  on  properly,  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy, 
are  liable  to  this  ftate  of  the  bowels,  which 
may  have  fome  relation  to  the  ftrong  action 
of  the  uterus  at  that  time. 

The  more  gentle  the  means  ufed  the  more 
eligible  they  are,  provided  they  anfwer  the 
intention.  Aloetic  medicines  are  forbid  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  left  they  mould  do  mifchief 
by  their  fuppofed  deobftruent  qualities :  but 
they  are  in  common  ufe  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  becaufe  they  are  cheap,  and 
conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  pills ;  and 
I  have  not  obferved  any  bad  effects  from  them. 
The  ftomach  of  pregnant  women  is  often  in 
fnch  a  ftate  that  no  internal  medicines  can  be 
retained,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  clyfters,  which  are  generally  efficacious, 
and  always  fafe.  It  is  remarkable  that  fmali 
dofes  of  the  fal  catharticus  amarus,  duTolved 
in  plain  or  fimple  mint- water,  or  in  common 
emulfion,  will  often  be  kept  upon  the  ftomach, 
when  things  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  tafte  are 
immediately  rejected. 


SECTION" 
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SECTION  X. 

By  long-continued  coftivenefs  the  faces  are 
fometimes  collected  in  fo  large  a  quantity, 
and,  by  long  confinement  in  the  reclum  and 
lower  part  of  the  colon,  become  indurated  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  cannot  be  voided  by 
the  common  action  of  the  inteftinesj  and 
the  medicines  ufually  given,  and.  the  means 
ufed  to  procure  ftools,  prove  infufficient  for 
the  purpofe.  This  complaint  is  not  peculiar 
to  women  when  pregnant,  being  found  to 
occur  indifcriminately  in  either  fex,  if  com- 
pelled by  difeafe  or  accidents  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  and  it  is 
not  unfrequent  in  children,  or  even  in  ani- 
mals. It  has  often  been  mentioned  by  medi- 
cal writers,  though  no  proper  name  has  been 
given  to  it.  Among  the  vulgar  it  is  called 
the  ball- [tool. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  com- 
plaint has  often  been  overlooked  in  practice  ; 
for,  though  the  column  of  indurated  focces  is 

enormous, 
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enormous,  a  finall  quantity  in  a  liquid  ftate, 
efcaping  by  the  fide  of  the  interline,  may  be 
•  difcharged  ;  fo  that  no  fufpicion  of  the  real 
.   nature  of  the  cafe  may  be  entertained,  unlefs 
the  patient  be  examined  ,per  anwn. 

When  it  has  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
and  the  common  efforts  of  the  interlines, 
though  repeatedly  excited,  are  not  equal  to 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  fauces,  their  extraordinary 
action  is  raifed,  which  is  attended  with  pain, 
periodical  in  its  returns*,  and  violent  in  its  de- 
gree. This  aaion  continues  till  the  difficulty 
is  overcome,  or,  by  the  effecT:  of  the  long 
and  fruitlefs  ad-ion,  the  parts  adjoining  to  the 
anus,  and  perhaps  the  internal  parts,  become 
inflamed  ;  and,  if  proper  and  timely  means  are 
not  ufed  to  prevent  the  mifchief,  fphacelated. 

Purgative  medicines  rather  increafe  this 
complaint,  by  foliciting  a  greater  quantity  of 
faces  into  the  lower  part  of  the  iuteilinal 
canal,  when  they  cannot  be  difcharged.  Sup- 
pofitories  and  clyfters,  at  lea(r  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  commonly  adminiftered,  can- 
not be  received  on  account  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  obm-udtion,  to  the  removal  of  which 
they  are  not  equal.  Effectual  relief  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  indurated  Ja-cet 
VoL'r-  U  int0 
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into  fmaller  pieces,  by  manual  affiftance,  or 
by  fome  convenient  inftrument  conducted 
into  the  anus,  and  ufed  with  circumfpecYion, 
and  then  by  warning  them  away  with  repeat- 
ed clyfters.  In  women  there  is  lefs  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  thefe  cafes,  becaufe 
the  column  of  faces  may  not  only  be  fepa- 
rated  by  the  finger  paffed  into  the  vagina,  but 
their  exclufion  very  much  affifted. 


SECTION  XI. 

Perhaps  women  are  by  conftitution,  and 
by  the  iedentary  lives  they  lead,  more  fubjea 
to  the  hemorrhoids  than  men.  They  are 
generally  efteemed  as  indications  of  too  great 
fulnefs  of  the  habit,  or  as  critical  depofitions 
upon  thofe  parts,  of  fomething  noxious  to  the 
conftitution  j  they  are  alfo  an  ordinary  corife- 
quence  of  long-continued  coftiveneis,  and, 
during  pregnancy,  they  may  be  caufed  or  m- 
creafed  by  the  derivation  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  the  parts,  or  by  the  prefture  made 
upon   the  veflels  by  the  enlarged  uterus. 

When 
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When  this  complaint  is  in  a  moderate  degree 
the  patient  is  foon  relieved  by  gentle  purgative 
and  diuretic  medicines ;  and  thofe  competed 
of  iulphur  are,  in  this  Cafe,  ufually  preferred  ; 
though  fome  phyficians  have  fufpected  their 
propriety.  Cooling  applications  arealfoadvifed, 
and  of  thefe  the  beft  is  a  weak  folution  of  the 
ceruffa  acetata  frequently  renewed.  Should  the 
patient  be  feverifh,  or  the  hemorrhoids  much, 
tumefied  and  painful,  bleeding,  in  quantities 
fuited  to  the  conftitution  and  the  exigence  of 
the  cafe,  is  neceffary ;  or  one  or  more  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  thofe  which  are  moit  promi- 
nent, if  they  do  not  difcharge  fpontancoufly. 
Emollient  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are 
fometimes  proper.  In  general  unctuous  ap- 
plications do  not  agree;  but  ointment  of  elder- 
flowers,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
brown  fngar,  or  a  fmall  -quantity  of  fome 
lixivial  fait,  is  thought,  in  fome  cafes,  to 
have  done  much  fervice.  In  fome  cafes, 
when  the  hemorrhoids  are  Very  numerous 
and  tumefied  even  to  ftrangulation,  imme- 
diate relief  may  be  obtained  by  firm  and  <ren- 
tle  preffure,  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
of  each  diftinct  hemorrhoid,  till  they  are  all 
comprefled  and  reducible  within  the  anus. 

°-  SECTION 
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SECTION  XII. 


The  {kin  of  women  with  child  is  often  dis- 
coloured in  fpots  or  blotches,  efpecially  about 
the  neck  and  face.  It  may  be  difagreeable  to 
thofe  who  are  folicitous  about  fuch  matters; 
but  it  is  not  otherwife  important.  Women 
have  Sometimes  alfo  a  true  jaundice  ;  and, 
whether  we  attempt  to  remove  the  obftruc- 
tion  to  the  due  fecretion  of  the  bile,  by  emetics 
or  purgatives,  or  deobftruents,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  why  preg- 
nant women  mould  not  bear  their  operation 
when  they  are  neceflary.  Men  of  difcretion 
will  readily  fee  the  impropriety  of  giving  a 
medicine,  the  operation  of  which  might  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  difeafe  which  it  is 
intended  to  cure ;  and  the  neceffity  of  accom- 
modating its  quantity  to  the  ftate  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  its  quality  to  the  difeafe. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Women  with  child  are  chiefly  fubject  to 
thofe  complaints  of  the  interlines  which  may 
be  fuppoled  to  ariie  from  their  inert  action ; 
but  they  are  Tometimes  liable  to  thofe  which 
are  occafioned  by  too  much  irritability.  But 
the  latter  are  far  lefs  frequent  than  the  for- 
mer, though  a  tenefmus,  a  diarrhoea,  or  dy- 
fenteric  complaints,  may  happen  at  any  period 
of  utero-geftation. 

When  thefe  affections  of  the  bowels  are  of 
fufficient  canfequence  to  requite  medical  at- 
tendance, the  common  mode  of  treatment  is 
equally  efficacious  and  confident  with  the 
fafety  of  a  pregnant  woman  as  under  any 
other  circumfta-nces.  When  there  is  a  fever- 
ifli  difpofition  bleeding  is  proper  ;  and  when, 
there  are  figns  of  difturbance  in  the  ftomach, 
from  offenfive  humours,  or  preceding  crapu- 
lous complaints,  gentle  emetics  may  be  given, 
and  the  repetitions  may  be  unlimited,  if 
neceffary.  If  there  be  much  pain  in  the 
bowels,  or  frequent  efforts  to  go  to  ftool,  with 

u  3  little 
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little  or  infufficient  evacuations,  purgative 
medicines,  of  which  perhaps  the  beft  is  the 
Jal  catharticus  amarus  alone,  or  joined  with 
rhubarb,  ought  to  be  given,  and  occafionaily 
repeated,  according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
pain  in  any  ffage  of  the  difeafe.    Should  the 
complaint  remain  after  the  evacuations,  opi- 
ates are  proper,  mixed  with  fome  mild  aftrin- 
gent  medicines,  as  the  mixtura  cretacea  with 
tiniiura  cinnamonl.     In  fome  cafes  ifecacuanha. 
in  fmall  dofes  not  exceeding  a  grain,  or  even 
half  a  grain,  mixed  with  fome  abforbent  powder 
or  two  or  three  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  given 
every  fix  hours,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  quiet- 
ins  the  difturbance  of  the  bowels,  without 
procuring  any  evacuation.    The  ufe  of  opiates 
is  in  many  of  thefe  cafes  indiipenlable.  Clyf- 
ters,  compofed  of  a  decoction  of  linfeed,  or  of 
flower  and  water  boiled  to  the  confidence  of 
thin  ftarch,  or  of  mutton  broth,  are  both 
comfortable  and  ufeful ;  and  to  any  of  thefe 
a  few  drops  of  the  UnEiiira  opli  may  be  occa- 
fionaily added. 

A  tenefmus,  or  diarrhoea,  is  a  common  at- 
tendant on  abortions,  of  which  they  arejuftly 
efteemed  to  be  fometimes  the  caufe.    In  thefe 
cafes  it  appears  that  the  exiftence  of  the  irri- 
tation 
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tation  in  the  return  is  unfavourable  to  the 
proper  atHon  of  the  uterus,  and  may  dire&ly, 
or  by  confent,  become  the  cauie  of  abortion. 
Emetics,  by  relieving  the  prefent  inconvenir 
ence,  and  by  changing  the  feat  of  the  irrita- 
tion, will  often  prevent  any  ill  confequences, 
but  the  greateft  reliance  is  in  fuch  cafes  to  be 
placed  in  opium  >  in  any  of  the  ufual  forms, 
efpecially  in  clyfters. 


SECTION  XIV. 

The  Strangury,  which  is  a  frequent  inclir 
nation  to  void  the  urine,  and  a  painful  dis- 
charge of  it  in  fmall  quantities,  is  not  an  un- 
ufual  complaint  in  pregnancy,  in  the  early 
periods  of  which  it  feems  to  be  occafioned  by 
the  confent  between  the  uterus  and  bladder  ; 
but,  towards  the  conclusion,  by  the  mere 
preflure  of  the  enlarged  uterus.  It  is  fome- 
times  caufed  alfo  by  the  reftraint  which 
women  impofe  upon  themfelves,  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy,  when  they  are  engaged  in 
company.    Under  any  of  thefe  circumftances 

U  4  it 
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it  may  terminate  in  a  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
which,,  when  the  uterus  is  of  a  certain  fize, 
that  is,  about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
becomes  the  caufe  of  its  retroversion. 

For  the  relief  of  the  flrangury,  it  is  in  fome 
cafes  neceffary  to.  bleed,  and  in  all  to  procure 
ftools  by  clyilers,  or  very  gentle  aperient 
medicines.  A  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  al- 
monds, with  manna  in  the  common  emulfion, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  nitre,  is  a 
commodious  and  often  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  common  emulfion  with  the  fplritus 
Athens  nitrofi,  or  barley-water  with  gum 
arabic,  may  be  drank  at  pleafure  ;  opiates  are 
alfo  fometimes  necefTary.  In  a  fuppreflion  of 
urine  the  catheter  muft  be  introduced  ;  and 
of  the  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  we  have  al- 
ready fpoken  very  fully. 

At  the  latter  part  of  utero-geftation  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  have  an  in- 
continence of  urine,  not  perpetually  but  occa- 
fionally,  when  they  ftand  upright,  or  have 
any  fudden  though  flight  motion,  efpecially  if 
they  have  a  troublefome  cough.  As  far  as 
either  the  flrangury  or  incontinence  of  urine 
depend  upon  the  prefTure  of  the  enlarged 
uterus,  it  will  only  be  in  our  power  to  alle- 
viate 
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viate  them,  for  the  caufe  muft  remain  till  the 
time  of  delivery  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
complaints  may  be  owing  to  the  compreffion 
being  cafually  made  either  upon  the  neck  or 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  It  is  fome  comfort  to 
women  to  be  informed,  and  I  believe  the  ob- 
fervation  is  generally  true,  that  affections  of 
this  kind  are  never  produced,  except  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  the  prefentation  of  the  child  is 
natural. 


SECTION  XV. 

The  fluor  albus  was  before  mentioned  as  a- 
complaint  to  which  women  were  at  all  times 
liable ;  but  in  pregnancy  the  difcharge  is 
fometimes  exceedingly  profufe,  and  has.  very 
much  the  appearance,  as  if  it  was  caufed  by, 
or  accompanied  with,  inflammation.  It  may 
then  be  occafioned  by  fome  extraordinary  ful7, 
nefs  of  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  uterus,  or  by 
more  than  ufual  irritation.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  bad  confequences,  either  to  the 
mother  or  child,  follow  this  complaint,  or 

•  that 
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that  it  requires  any  peculiar  treatment.  Per- 
haps, by  the  relaxation  of  thofe  parts  which 
are  to  be  dilated  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
they  may  then  make  lefs  refiftance ;  at  leaft 
it  is  commonly  obferved  that  women  who 
iufrer  much  from  this  fymptom  during  preg? 
nancy  have  eaiy  labours. 


SECTION  XVI. 

No  complaint  happens  more  frequently  to 
pregnant  women  than  pain  in  the  hips,  with 
numbnefs.  of  the  inferior  extremities.  This 
feems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  untoward  pref- 
fure  made  by  the  enlarged  uterus  upon  the 
ifchiatic  nerves,  and  thole  which  pais  through; 
the  perforations  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Jacrum.  As  it  h  found  to  be  increafed  in  cer- 
tain pofitions  of  the  body,  efpecially  when  the 
patient  is  acpuftomed  to  flecp  on  one  tide,  a 
change  of  the  petition  generally  affords  tem- 
porary relief.  At  all  events  it  is  not  in  itielf 
of  fufficient  importance  to  require  any  medi- 
cal 
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cal  afli  fiance,  and  is  entirely  removed  foon 
after  delivery.    Erratic  pains  in  various  parts, 
efpecially  about  the  face,  ears,  and  teeth,  la 
often  occur  in  pregnancy,  as  to  be  thought- 
certain  indications  of  that  ftate.     They  are 
evidently  occafioned  by  uterine  irritation  ;  and, 
although  they  will  fometimes  be  eafed  by 
tether,  by  folutions  of  opium,  or  other  fuch 
local  applications,  or  by  blifters  applied  behind 
the  ears,  yet  thefe  commonly  afford  only  tem- 
porary relief,  and  in  fome  inftances  they  ag- 
gravate the  pain.    The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  made  of  the  cramp,  whatever  part  of  the 
body  it  may  affect.    This  is  a  very  pertina- 
cious fymptom,  and  exceedingly  troublefome, 
efpecially  in  the  night ;  but,  being  void  of 
danger,  has  too  little  attention  paid  to  it.  Any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes  by  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  means 
as  abate  irritation  in  creneral,  or  that  of  the 
uterus  in  particular. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XVII. 

The  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  abdo- 
men, frequently  become  varicous  m  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy,  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  fome 
infrances,  as  to  exhibit  a  itrano-ely  tortuous, 

O      J  7 

and  a  very  alarming  appearance.  Varices, 
which  are  both  elongations  and  enlargements 
of  the  veins,  may  be  reasonably  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  preffure  of  the  uterus  pre- 
venting the  reflux  of  the  blood  by  the  veins  ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  often  be  eneemed  as 
confequences  of  the  general  fulnefs  of  the 
habit.  They  are  ufually  accompanied  with 
the  cramp  ;  but  which  of  thefe  is  the  canfe  or 
effect  has  been  much  difputed.  No  detri- 
ment has  been  obferved  to  follow  this  com- 
plaint ;  but  if  any  thing  is  required  to  be 
done,  it  fhould  be  with  the  intention  of 
emptying  the  vafcular  fyftem,  as  moderate 
bleeding,  gentle  purging,  and  a  fpare  diet. 
In  fome  cafes  it  may  be' judged  neceffary  to 
give  fnpport,  by  moderately  tight  bandage,  to 
the  veins  of  any  part  which  are  particularly 
difteiided. 

3  SECTION 
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SECTION  XVIII, 

Inquietude  and  want  of  deep  are  very 
troublesome  complaints  towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  pregnancy.  They  are  alfo  frequently 
attended  with  flight  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  and  other  feverifh  fymptoms.  Thefe 
are  molt  grievous  in  the  night,  the  patient 
being  reftlefs,  in  fpite  of  a  flrong  difpofition. 
to  deep,  and  obliged  to  rife  frequently,  and 
expofe  herfelf  to  the  influence  of  the  cool  air  ; 
yet,  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  after  a  fhort 
repofe  at  the  dawn  of  day  Ihe  appears  as  much 
refremed  as  after  the  moll;  quiet  night. 

Perhaps  the  confinement  of  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed,  may  be  the 
immediate  caufes  of  thefe  complaints  ;  but  I 
have  generally  confidered  them  as  arifingfrom 
the  conflant  and  flrenuous  demands  for  nou- 
rifhment  made  by  the  child  upon  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  parent  :  for  it  is  remarkable  that 
thofe  women  who  fuller  moil  on  this  account, 
though  reduced  in  appearance,  bring  forth 
lufty  children,  and  have  eafv  labours.  But 

if 
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if  the  mother  has  little  uneafinefs,  and  grows 
corpulent  during  pregnancy,  the  child  is 
generally  fmall ;  and,  if  the  child  mould  die 
before  the  time  of  parturition,  the  inquietude 
entirely  ceafes.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe  the  abforbino- 
powers  of  the  child  feem  too  ftrong  for  the 
parent ;  but  in  the  latter  the  retaining  powers 
of  the  parent  are  ftronger  than  the  abforbing 
ones  of  the  child;  fo  that  on  the  whole  it 
appears  natural  that  women  mould  become 
thinner  when  they  are  pregnant; 

Nothing  affords  more  effectual  relief  to 
patients  troubled  with  this  inquietude  than 
bleeding  in  fmall  quantities,  with  the  occa- 
iional  ufe  of  cooling  and  laxative  medicines. 
Hoffman 's  anodyne  liquor,  to  the  quantity  of 
forty  drops,  given  in  fome  common  emulfion 
every  night  at  bed-time,  has  been  ufeful. 
Preparations  from  opium  have  little  effect,  un- 
lefs  they  are  given  in  large  quantities  and 
often  repeated  ;  but  a  perfuafion  that  thefe 
are  ultimately  injurious  to  the  foetus,  or  to  the 
parent,  has  long  deterred  me  from  ufing  them. 
A  glafs  of  cold  water  drank  at  bed-time  is  not 
a  contemptible  remedy;  or  a  towel  dipped  in 
cold  water  and  wrapped  round  the  hand,  with 

one 
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one  corner  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
has  many  times  been  ferviceable  in  procuring 
fleep,  by  leffening  the  general  heat  of  the 
body. 


SECTION  XIX. 

Very  few  women,  even  thofe  who  are 
On  other  occafions  patient  and  refolute,  pafs 
through  the  time  of  utero-seftation  without 
ufing  expreffions  which  indicate  fome  degree 
of  apprehenfion  for  their  fafety.  This  foliei- 
tude  may  proceed  from  the  mere  dread  of 
what  they  expect  to  fuffer  at  the  time  of 
labour  ;  or  from  reports  inadvertently  made 
of  untoward  accidents  which  have  happened 
to  fome  of  their  friends  or  acquaintance, 
who  were  under  the  fame  predicament  with 
themfelves. 

It  is  furficient,  in  the  firft  inftatlce,  to  con- 
trive amufements  for  them,  or  to  infpire  them 
with  confidence,  by  pointing  out  the  fortu- 
nate event  of  the  generality  of  thefe  cafes, 
and  to  imprefs  them  with  favourable  fenti- 

ments 
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merits  of  the  fkill  of  the  perfon  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  apprehenfion  of  danger  arifes  from 
another  fource,  and  is  caufed  by  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions  which  they  feel,  but  cannot  well  de- 
fcribe.  Then  it  is  really  a  fymptom  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  may  be  ranked  with  the  terror 
"which  attends  the  commencement  of  fome 
dangerous  difeafes,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
worft  indications.  In  (read  of  confidering  it 
as  an  hyfteric  affection  not  worthy  of  regard, 
we  mall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  patient 
has  fome  degree  of  fever;  as  increafed  heat, 
a  white  tongue  and  a  quick  pulfe,  and  fre- 
quently a  fixed  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  or  peripneumonia  fymptoms ;  or  fome 
marks  of  general  disturbance  in  the  habit, 
though  not  in  a  degree  fufHcient  fo  denote 
any  particular  difeafe.  By  bleeding  in  fmali 
quantities,  by  cooling  and  diaphoretic  medi- 
cines, by  repofe  and  a  well-regulated  diet, 
both  the  fenfation  and  the  apprehenfion  may 
be  removed  before  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
a  happy  recovery  from  childbed  enfured.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  properly  confidered,  but 
flighted  or  ridiculed  merely  as  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  the  event  may  prove  unfavourable ; 

and 
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and  011  the  recollection  of  the  circumftances 
there  may  be  room  to  lament  that  it  was 
mifconftrued  or  difregarded. 


SECTION  XX. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  are  often  dis- 
turbed in  the  time  of  pregnancy,  by  which 
head-achs,  drowfinefs,  and  vertiginous  com- 
plaints, are  occafioned  ;  and  fometimes  preg- 
nant women  have  a  true  hemiplegia,  as  well 
as  man}'  other  nervous  fymptoms.  Thefe 
have  ufually  been  afcribed  to  a  fulnefs  of 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  caufed  by  an 
obftruction  to  its  defcent  to  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, by  the  compreffion  of  the  enlarged 
uterus.    But  thefe  do  not  more  commonly 
happen  to  thofe  women  who  are  of  full  habits 
of  body  than  to  thofe  who  are  feeble  and  de- 
bilitated; and  if  this  was  the  caufe  the  effect 
mull  be  pretty  generally  produced  when  wo- 
men have  arrived  to  a  certain  time  of  preg- 
nancy.    The  palfy  is  always  preceded  by 
fuch  fymptoms  as  indicate  an  uncommon 
degree  of  uterine  irritation,  on  which  it  is 
Vol.  !•  X  reafonable 
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reafonable  to  confider  it  may  depend  ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  is  never  cured  during  preg- 
nancy, and  fcarcely  ever  fails  to  leave  the 
patient  perfectly  free  foon  after  delivery,  as 
has  been  proved  in  a  variety  of  cafes. 

The  blood  of  thofe  women  who  become 
paralytic  whilft  they  are  pregnant  is  always 
found  to  have  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the 
rnoft  inflammatory  difeafes  ;  and  the  other 
fymptoms  indicate  the  like  difpofition.  It  is 
not  therefore  furprifing  that  heating  and 
Emulating  medicines  are  obferved  to  increafe 
the  complaint ;  or  that  it  mould  be  relieved 
by  bleeding,  by  gentle  purging,  by  a  cooling 
regimen,  and  fuch  means  as  abate  uterine 
irritation;  not  regarding  the  palfy  as  an 
idiopathic  difeafe,  but  as  a  fymptom  occa- 
sioned by  pregnancy. 


SECTION  XXI. 


It  was  before  obferved  that  anafarcous 
fwellings  of  the  inferior  extremities  often 
occurred  in  pregnancy,  and  that  thofe  fome- 

times 
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times  extended  to  the  groins  and  fides  of  the 
"  -abdomen,  and  in  Tome  cafes  to  the  external 
parts  of  generation,  which  become  extremely 
painful,  and  tumefied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  without  much 
inconvenience.    They  appear  to  be  occafion- 
ed  in  fome  inftanees  by  too  much,  and  in 
others  by  too  little,  exercife  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  preffure  made  by  the  uterus 
upon  thofe  lymphatic  veflels  which  are  in- 
tended to  drain  the  fluids  from  the  inferior 
extremities.    They  have  fometimes  been  un- 
juftly  fuppofed  to  indicate  fuch  a  general 
hydropic  tendency  as  might  deter  us  from 
bleeding  the  patient,  even  in  circumftances 
which  would  otherwife  demand  it. 

But  in  many  of  thofe  abdominal  complaints, 
which  occur  in  pregnancy,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the  patient  was  fenfible  of  much 
relief  when  the  legs  began  to  fwell ;  fo  that 
in  fome  cafes  this  fwelling  may  be  efteemed 
as  a  critical  depofition  upon  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities of  fomething  fuperfluous  or  injurious 
to  the  conftitutioh.  Of  the  particular  treat- 
ment which  this  complaint  may  require  we 
have  before  fpoken. 
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SECTION  XXlfV- 

There  have  been  a  few  inftances  of  wo* 
men  with  child  who  have  had  a  true  a/cites  -T 
and  thofe  who  have  an  afcites  fometimes  be- 
come pregnant.     Some  cafes  are  recorded, 
and  many  reported,  in  which  the  mode  of 
treatment  enjoined  has  been  founded  on  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  thefe  two  fituations ; 
that  is,  of  a  dropfy  being  miftaken  for  preg- 
nancy, and  pregnancy  for  a  dropfy.  The 
former  is  not  produ&ive  of  mifchief  in  any 
other  way  than  by  delaying  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means  as  might  be  confidered  likely  to  cure 
the  difeafe  if  adminiftered  in  its  early  ftate. 
But  the  confequences  of  the  fecond  error 
have  been  deplorable.     For,  if  any  aaive 
remedies  are  ufed  on  the  prefumption  of  a 
dropfy,  the  child  will  of  neceffity  be  often 
deftroyed,  and  an  abortion  or  premature  la- 
bour occafioned  ;  and  when  the  operation  of 
the  paracentefis  has  been  performed,  it  hath 
proved  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  and 
difcredit  reflected  both  upon  the  operator  and 

profeflion. 
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profeffion.  It  therefore  feems  neceifary  to 
eftablim  this  general  rule,  that  no  woman  at 
a  time  of  life,  or  under  circumftances  which, 
in  the  rnofr.  diftant  manner,  fubjetfl  her  to  a 
fufpicion  of  pregnancy,  mould  ever  be  tapped 
or  otherwife  treated  for  a  dropfy,  till  by  ex- 
amination per  vaginam,  or  by  waiting  a  due 
time,  we  are  convinced  that  Ihe  is  not  preg- 
nant ;  even  though  me  may  have  before 
undergone  the  operation. 

It  has  been  faid,  but  whether  upon  fuf- 
cient  authority  I  know  not,  that  a  dropfy  has 
fpmetimes  been  cured  by  pregnancy. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

The  manner  in  which  the  abdomen  is  dis- 
tended, with  the  degree  of  its  diftention  at 
different  periods  of  pregnancy,  has  already 
been  defcribed.  This,  generally  appears  to  be 
uniform,  though  often  on  one  fide  more  than 
the  other ;  and  fometimes  there  are  partial 
diftentions,  which  are  popularly  attributed  to 
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the  head,  elbow,  or  fome  other  limb  of  the 
child,  originally  placed,  or  accidentally  mov- 
ed, out  of  the  common  fituation.    It  appears 
that  this  opinion  cannot  poflibly  be  true,  un- 
lefs  we  pre  fume  that  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  partial  diftention  of  the  uterus,  which 
could  fcarcely  happen  without  fome  impor- 
tant and  dangerous  confequences.    As  this 
cafe  mod  frequently  happens  when  the  abdor 
men  is  enormoufly  diftcnded,  and  as  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  ventral  hernia,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  is  occafioned  by  the  ftarting 
of  fome  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  or  the 
partial  yielding  of  the  integuments.    But  the 
explanation  of  the  cafe  is  of  lefs  importance, 
as  it  neither  requires  or  admits  of  any  affifl- 
ance  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  labour, 
and  difappears  almoft  immediately  after  de- 
livery. 

From  the  great  diftention  of  the  abdomen, 
efpecially  in  corpulent  women,  an  umbilical 
hernia  is  very  frequently  occafioned,  which, 
depending  wholly  upon  the  degree  of  diften- 
tion, does  not  admit  of  my  relief  before  the 
patient  is  delivered  ;  when  the  elaftic  trufs, 
fuited  to  the  fize  and  form  of  the  hernia,  is  a 
more  eafy  and  effectual  remedy  than  any  in- 

ftrument 
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ftnanaen*  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been 
recommended.  This  feems  to  be  the  only 
kind  of  hernia  produced  by,  ©r  which  re- 
mains during  pregnancy ;  for,  unlefs  the  other 
kind-s  adhere  to  the  fac  in  which  they  are 
contained,  temporary  relief  is  afforded  by  that 
afcent  of  the  intestines  which  neceflarily  fpl- 
^ovvs  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus. 


SECTION  XXIV. 


In  fome  cafes  the  whole  abdomen  is  dif- 
t-ended  beyond  what  it  is  able  to  bear  with- 
out inconvenience;  the  {kin  becomes  inflam- 
ed, and  fometimes  cracks,  fo  that  there  is  a 
little  oozing  from  various  parts.  The  true 
lkin  alfo.  cracks  when  the  outfide  is  not 
altered,  by  which  there  remains  upon  the  in- 
teguments of  the  abdomen  of  w.omen,  who 
have  had  children,  a  number  of  fmall  cica- 
trices, as  if  the  parts  had  been  fcarified,  or 
there  had  beeii  flight  longitudinal  ulcera- 
tions. 

For  the  eafe,  both  of  the  diftention  and 
X  4  confequeu.£ 
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confequent  lb  reliefs,  fome  undUious  applica- 
tions mould  be  rubbed  over  the  abdomen 
every  nieht  at  bedtime.  The  ointment  com- 
monly  recommended  for  this  purpofe  is  com- 
pofed  of  rendered  veal  fat  beat  up  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  rofe  water. 

By  the  extreme  difr.ention  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen  thefe  are  often,  the  feat  of  pain, 
during  pregnancy,  efpecially  at  their  infer- 
tions  ;  and  it  requires  fome  attention  to  dif- 
tinguilh  this  from  the  pain  which  may  arife 
from  affections  of  the  Jymphyjis  of  the  ojfa 
-pubis.  When  the  weight  of  the  abdomen  in 
pregnant  women  is  very  great,  and  weakly 
fupported  by  the  integuments,  it  becomes 
pendulous,  and  occafipns  to  the  patient  much 
pain  and  difficulty  in  walking,  and  many 
other  inconveniencies.  It  is  then  of  fervice, 
by  a  napkin  or  broad  bandage,  fuited  to  the 
purpofe,  pafled  round  the  lower  part  and 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  to  fupport  it  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  then  by  a 
fcapulary  to  fling  the  depending  weight  over 
the  moulders,  by  which  the  patient  will  be 
enabled  to  move  and  walk  about  with  infi- 
nitely  lefs  trouble. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  XXV. 

Instances  fometimes  occur  of  pregnant 
women  being  afFefted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  :  and  we  have  generally  been  advifed  to 
follow  a  mode  of  treatment  by  which  the 
dileafe  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly  cured, 
but  moderated  and  retrained  from  further 
progrefs ;  leaving  the  abfolute  cure  to  be 
completed  when  the  patient  was  recovered 
from  the  ftate  of  childbed.  This  method  of 
proceeding  has  been  recommended  on  the 
prefumption  that  dangerous  confequences 
would  refult  either  to  the  mother  or  child, 
if  a  quantity  of  quickfilver  was  ufedv  during 
pregnancy,  fufficient  to  root  out  the  difeafe 
effe&ually  from  the  conftitution.  If  the  pa- 
tient has  a  gonorrhea,  there  is  clearly  nothing 
in  the  medicines  prefcribed,  or  in  the  treat- 
ment, which  can  prove  hurtful  to  either  at 
the  time  of  utero-geftation.  But  if  there 
fhould  be  a  confirmed  lues,  as  frictions,  with 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  properly  inftituted  and 

purfued. 
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purfued,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  firft,  \$ 
yet  acknowledged  to  be  the  mo  ft  efficacious 
remedy ;   or  if  equal  or  greater  confidence 
is  placed  in  them  than  in  any  preparation 
of  quickfilver  internally  given  ;    it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  women  might  at 
any  time  of  pregnancy  go  through  a  courfe 
of  them  with  perfed  fafety.    It  is  fcarcelv 
neceflary  to  obferve  that  medicines  compofed 
of  quickfilver,  whether  internally  given  or 
.externally  applied,  are  not  at  this  time  ufed 
with  a  view  to  promote  a  falivation  or  any 
other  profufe  evacuation,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  the  habit  with  that  medicine, 
and  retaining  it  as  long  as  it  is  thought  necef- 
fary for  the  extinction  of  the  difeafe.  The 
utility  and  propriety  of  this  practice  is  allowed 
by  thofe  who  differ  widely  in  their  explana- 
tions of  the  mode  in  which  quickfilver  is  fupr 
pofed  to  operate.    I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ferve that  the  principal  caufes  of  the  failure 
of  this  medicine  to  anfwer  our  purpofe  are* 
either  the  hurry  with  which  it  is  at  frrft  ufed, 
or  a  conclulion  often,  though  erroncouflv, 
made,  that  the  difappearance  of  the  fymptoms 
js  a  proof  of  a  perfect  cure  of  the  difeafe; 

whereas 
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whereas  it  frequently  happens  that,  if  the 
friaions  are  not  continued  many  days,  or 
even  feveral  weeks  or  months  after  all  the 
fymptoms  are  gone,  there  will-in  a  fhort  time 
be  new  appearances,  which  prove  the  return 
or  exigence  of  the  difeafe. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  a  child  bom  of 
an  infected  parent  could  not  at  the  time  of 
birth  be  exempt  from  infection,  and  that  the. 
yirus  would  be  fo  intermixed  with  its  frame 
that  there  would  icai  cely  be  a  poffibility  of 
exterminating  it.    This  is  at  leaft  a  very  du- 
bious point ;  becauie  it  has  happened  to  every 
perfon  engaged  in  practice  in  a  city  or  large 
town,  to  attend  patients  of  this  defcription, 
who  have  neyerthelefs  brought  forth  children 
which  were  perfectly  healthy.     I  do  not 
recollect  one  decifive  inftance  of  a  child  born 
with  any  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  difeafe 
upon  it ;  and  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
is  often  fufpedted  from  a  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  give  rife  to  the  fufpicion 
exclufiye  of  the  fymptoms;  though  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  a  child  has  a  chance  of  re- 
ceiving the  infection  in  the  act  of  parturition, 
by  abforbing  the  virus  in  its  paffage  over 
ulcerated  furfaces.    But,  with  regard  to  the 
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firft  opinion,  it  may  perhaps  be  juftiflable  to 
reafon  in  this  manner.    If  the  infection  is  re- 
ceived it  muft  be  at  the  time  of  conception, 
or  afterwards     If  the  prolific  particles,  either 
in  the  male  or  female,  were  mixed  with  the 
venereal  virus,  the  prolific  properties  would 
b      ich  mixture  be  deftroyed ;  but  if  con- 
cept!, ;i  was  previous  to  the  infection,  there 
feems  to  be  no  way  in  which  the  latter  could 
be  communicated  to  the  child  already  con- 
ceived, all  immediate  iatercourfe  being  fe- 
cluded  by  the.perfe&  clofure  of  the  os  uteri 
Children  brought  forth  by  parents  infect- 
ed with  the  venerea]  difeafe  will  often  be 
born  dead  ;  but  this  event  may  commonly 
be  imputed  with  more  propriety  to  the  fe= 
verity  of  the  means  ufed  for  the  extirpation, 
pf  the  difeafe  than  to  the  difeafe  itfelf. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

When  pregnant  women  have  the  fmall- 
pox,  there  is  much  difference  in  the  opinions 
entertained  of  the  poffibility  of  the  child  be- 
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ino-  infected.  Some  have  contended  that,  if 
the  mother  has  this  difeafe,  the  child  could 
not  efcape  ;  whilft  others  are  perfuaded  that 
the  child  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  receive  this  difeafe. 
Cafes  are  recorded  by  various  writers  in  con- 
firmation of  both  the  opinions  j  and  many  in- 
ftances  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  men 
of  integrity  and  attention,  'with  the  view  of 
deciding  this  point;  but  the  cafes  are  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  and  therefore  pre- 
vent any  prefer. t  decifion  upon  the  fubject. 
When,  by  the  multiplication  of  well-attefted 
facts,  our  knowledge  is  extended  and  correct- 
ed, if  it  ftiould.be  proved  that  the  variolous 
infection  is  generally  received  by  the  faius  in 
utero,  if  the  parent  has  the  difeafe  when  me 
is  pregnant,  we  may  then  confider  whether 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  can  be  turned  to 
any  practical  advantage. 

It  is  an  opinion  almoit  univerfally  received, 
that,  if  a  woman  with  child  mould  have  the 
fmall-pox,  and  mifcarry;  or,  if  at  the-  full 
time  her  labour  mould  come  on  during  the 
continuance  of  the  difeafe  ;  it  would  necef- 
farily  prove  fatal  to  the  mother.  The  event 
has  too  often  proved  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
3  vation ; 
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vation  ;  yet  it  will  probably  ftand  upon  more 
juft  ground  if  it  is  ftated  in  this  manner. 
Should  the  attack  of  the  difeafe  be  violent, 
and  the  eruptive  fever  run  very  high,  patients 
may  and  have  often  efcaped  the  danger,  at 
any  period  of  utero-geftation,  though  the 
child  were  then  expelled.  But  if  a  woman 
paffes  the  time  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  la- 
bour or  a  tendency  to  mifcarry  mould  come 
on  towards  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  as  far  as 
my  obfervation  enables  me  to  fpeak,  me  will 
then  certainly  die.  She  dies,  in  truth,  not 
becaufe  me  mifcarries  or.  brings  forth  a  child, 
but  (he  mifcarries  or  falls  into  labour  becaufe 
me  is  already  in  a  dying  or  very  dangerous 
ftate,  and  by  thofe  circumftances  the  daneer 
is  infinitely  increafed. 

When  other  difeafes  occur  in  pregnancy, 
the  treatment  to  be  directed  muit  be  fuch  as 
the  particular  difeafe  may  require*  making 
due  allowances  for  that  ftate,  by  not  prefcrib- 
ing  any  violent  means,  Unlefs  the  immediate 
fafety  of  the  patient  may  render  them  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  Every  morbid  alteration 
Of  importance  which  happens  during  preg- 
nancy fuperfedes,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  all  the  changes  which  depend  upon 

that 
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that  irate ;  and  whoever  aims  to  eftablifh  the 
character  of  a  fuccefsful  practitioner  in  mid- 
wifery rauft  pay  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
patients  when  they  are  pregnant.  If  there 
be  no  difeafe,  or  difpofition  to  it,  the  procefs 
of  a  labour  is  generally  uniform  and  fafe.  If 
any  difpofition  to  difeafe  mould  exift  at  that 
time,  the  labour  may  be  rendered  irregular 
and  dangerous,  or  the  immediate  caufe  of 
fome  difeafe  peculiar  to  the  child-bearing 
irate,  not  by  giving,  but  by  diverting  fuch 
difpofition  to  fome  part  rendered  by  partu- 
rition more  fufceptible  of  its  influence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
SECTION  L 

It  was  formerly  afferted  and  believed,  that 
the  proper  fituation  of  the  child  in  the  uterus, 
in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  was  feden- 
tary  ;  with  the  breech  refting  at  the  fuperior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fore- parts  of 
the  child  turned  exactly  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother.  At  or  towards  the  time  of  partu- 
rition it  was  thought  that  the  child,  partly 
by  the  increafed  weight  of  the  head,  but 
chiefly  by  its  own  inftindt  and  powers,  made 
a  revolution,  and  turned  with  its  head  down- 
wards, in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  vertex  was 
placed  to  the  pubis,  and  the  face  to  the  facrum. 
In  this  pofition  it  was  fuppofed  to  pafs  through 
the  pelvis.  This  change  was  called  prefent- 
ing  to  the  birth,  of  which  it  was  judged  to 
be  the  fignal ;  and,  from  the  terms  ufed  in 
different  languages  to  exprefs  the  change,  the 
opinion  feems  to  have  been  univerfal.  By 

the 
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the  examination  of  women  who  have  died  at 
different  periods  of  utero-geftatibn,  or  in  the 
adl:  of  child-birth,  it  is  now  afcertained  that 
fuch  as  is  the  fituation  of  the  child  in  the 
early  part  of  pregnancy,  fuch  it  will  be  at  the 
time  of  labour,  unlefs  the  pofition  be  altered 
by  fome  accidental  violence.     Perhaps  this 
opinion  of  the  ancients  was  not  founded  on 
obfervation,  but  on  the  preemption  that  fatal 
confequences  would  refult  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  foetus  with  its  head  downwards 
for  nine  months.    They  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  of 
courfe  were  ignorant  that  particular  veffels 
exifted  in  the  body,  efpecially  calculated,  by 
preferving  a  communication  between  different 
parts,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  fcetus, 
either  from  its  confinement  or  pofition. 

The.  natural  fituation  of  the  fcetus  in  the 
uterus  is  fuch  as  to  occupy  the  leaft  poffible 
fpace,  fo  that  the  leaft  poffible  inconvenience  is 
occafioned  to  the  parent,  yet  with  the  utmoft 
eafe  to  its  own  body  and  limbs  *.  In  the  po- 
rtions which  are  efteemed  natural  there  is  an 

*  Quafi  in  fdpfum  totus  conglobatus.— /tohV.  ab  Aqua- 
pcndente. 

VoL-.r-  Y  endiefs 
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endlefs  variety  ;  but  they  are  moft  commonly 
after  this  manner*  :  the  knees  are  drawn  up 
to  the  belly,  the  legs  are  reflefted  backwards, 
the  feet  crofled,  and  lying  clofe  to  the  breech  ; 
the  elbows  are.  in  contact  with  its  fides,  and 
the  hands  turned  up  to  its  bead,  one  of  which 
is  often  placed  upon  the  cheek  or  ear.  The 
fpine  is  incurvated,  and  the  neck  being  bowed, 
the  chin  refts  upon  its  knees.    There  is  that 
inflexion  of  the  body  into  which  we  fpon- 
taneoufly  fall  when  we  feek  repofe ;  and,  as 
it  is  our  pofition  before  we  are  born,  it  is  that 
alfo  to  which  we  have  an  inclination  in  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age. 

The  lituation  of  a  child,  prefenting  natu- 
rallv,  is  with  the  head  downwards,  retting 
upon  the  pubis,  with  one  fide  of  the  head  to- 
wards the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  the 
other  towards  the  facruin,  or  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree diagonally.  The  bulk  of  the  body  of 
the  child  is  not  placed  againft  the  fpine,  but 

*  Adduftis  ad  abdomen  genibus,  flexis  retroiTum  crurl- 
bus,  pedibus  decuffati?,  mauibufque  furfum  ad  caput  fublatis, 
quarum  alteram,  drca  tempora  vel  auriculas,  alteram  ad 
genam  dctinetj  fpina  in  prbem  flcaitur,  caput  ad  genua 
incurvato  collo  propendet;  tali  membiorum  fitu,  qualem 
in  fomno  per  quietem  qusrimus,— H»w  Exercitat  de 

Partu"  6  on 
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on  one  fide,  generally  on  the  right,  and  the 
limbs  turned  towards  the  other,  fo  that  the 
abdomen  of  a  woman  with  child  is,  in  general, 
evidently  diftended  more  on  one  vide  than  the 
other.  When  this  circumitance.,  though  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  the  proper  fituation 
of  the  child  is  obferved,  a  fufpicion,  wholly 
groundlefs,  is  often  entertained,  that  its 
prefentation  at  the  time  of  birth  will  be  un- 
natural. A  fmall  degree  of  permanent  en- 
largement may  afterward  be  perceived  on  that 
fide  on  which  the  child  has  refted. 


SECTION  II. 

The  term  of  utero-geftation  is  different  in 
every  clafs  of  animals,  and  the  diverfity  has 
been  attributed  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  parents  or  the  offspring.  Thofe,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  it  depended  upon  the 
parent,  fought  for  the  reafon  in  the  lt.rucr.ure 
or  conftitution  of  the  uterus,  the  heat  or  cold- 
nefs,  drynefs  or  moifture  of  which,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  old  philofophy,wer 
fuppofed  to  be  the  caufes  of  the  varieties: 

Y  Z  yet, 
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yet,  if  the  term  depended  upon  thefe,  it  would 
then  remain  to  be  proved  how  one  form  or 
conftitution  was  capable  of  bearing  diftention 
longer  than  the  other.    Thofe,  who  imputed 
the  time  of  the  event  to  the  offspring,  affign- 
ed  to  them  the  fame  properties.    It  feems  to 
have  been  generally  believed,  that,  by  the 
long  or  fhort  continuance  of  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus,  the  future  fize,  duration,  and  qualities, 
of  different  animals  were  influenced  ;  and  that 
thefe  were  moft  perfect  in  thofe  animals 
which  had  the  longeft  period  of  utero-gelta- 
tion.    It  was  alfo  thought,  and  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  the  longer  the  time  of  utero-gef- 
tation,  the  longer  the  animals  were  before 
they  came  to  full  growth    and  that  on  this 
depended  their  continuance  in  the  mature 
flate,  without  any  natural  tendency  to  decay, 
one  period  of  exigence  regulating  another. 
In  oviparous  animals  the  time  of  incubation 
necefTary  for  the  production  of  their  young  is 
not  altered  by  the  qualities  of  the  bird  by 
which  it  is  incubated,  but  follows  its  genuine- 
nature;  as  in  a  hen's  egg  incubated  by  a 
duck.     This  favours  the  opinion  that  the 
term  is  guided  by  the  offspring,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  decifive  :  for  the  circumftances  re- 
lating 
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lating  to  the  birth  of  oviparous  and  viviparous 
animals,  though  they  may  illuftrate  each 
other,  cannot,  with  any  intelligence,  be  com- 
pared, after  the  egg  is  expelled. 

If  the  time  of  utero-geftation  be  not  inter- 
rupted by  accidental  caufes,  it  proceeds  in  all 
animals  with  great,  though  not  with  perfect 
regularity,  as  is  proved  by  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed in  breeding  cattle,  by  whom  a  corre<St 
account  is  ufually  preferved.  But  in  the 
human  fpecies  there  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
considerable  latitude  in  this*  refpe<£t,  and  ex- 
amples have  been  recorded  with  great  con- 
fidence, by  grave  writers,  of  children  born 
after  a  term  much  exceeding  the  common, 
and  of  others  after  a  term  far  fhort  of  it, 
which  were  neverthelefs  in  a  perfect  ftate. 
This  opinion  hath  alfo  been  countenanced  to 
a  certain  degree  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms 
eftablifhed  in  different  countries  *. 

The  common  time  of  utero-geftation  in 
women  is  forty  weeks,  or  nine  calendar 
months ;  and  fome  men  of  ability  and  can- 

*  Spigelius  Ulpianum  juris  confultum  immerito  repre- 
hendit,  quod  poft  decimum  menfem  edttum  neminem,  ad 
legitimam  haereditatem  admifcrit. — Harv.  Exercitat.  de 
Partu. 

Y  3  dour 
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dour  have  been  perfuaded  that  it  is  poffible 
for  them  to  proceed  as  far  as  ten  calendar 
mouths.  By  the  laws  of  this  country  the 
term  is  not  precifely  limited;  fo  that  if  any 
cafe  mould  occur  in  which  this  matter  might 
be  litigated,  the  decifion  would  rather  depend 
upon  the  circum/lances,  or  upon  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  teiUmonies  of  the  medical 
wiuiciTes,  than  upon  any  proof  or  conviction 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  decided. 

There  muft  in  general  be  much  difficulty  in 
determining  with  abfolute  preciiion  the  time  of 
iitero-geitahon  in  individual  women.  But  I 
have  met  with  feveral  in  Ranees  of  thofe  who, 
from  particular  contingencies,  fuch  as  the  ca- 
fual  intercourfe  with  their  huibands,  or  their 
return  to,  or  abfence  from  them,  for  a  par- 
ticular time,  have  been  able  to  tell  exactly 
when  they  became  pregnant  ;  and  none  of 
thefe  have  exceeded  forty  weeks.  I  am  there- 
fore perfuaded  that  the  term  of  utero-geftation 
is  as  accurately  limited  in  women  as  in  animals. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  completed  to  a  minute 
or  an  hour,  becaufe  the  birth  of  the  child 
may  be  delayed  by  a  multiplicity  of  accidents. 
But  parturition  will  be  accomplished,  or  the 
parturient  difpofition  will  take  place,  at  the 

expiration 
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expiration  of  forty  weeks  from  the  time  of 
conception.  Nor  does  it  feem  reafonable  that 
a  law  of  nature,  which  is  not  altered  by  the 
differences  of  age,  by  the  diet,  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  climates,  by  the  feverlties  of  flavery, 
or  the  indigencies  of  luxury,  mould  be 
changed  by  cjrcu.mftanc.es  of  Lefs  impor- 
tance. 

But  the  examples  of  women  who  have 
brought  forth  their  children  before  the  full 
time  of  pregnancy  are  innumerable.  As  there 
is  no  mark  in  the  external  appearance,  or  in- 
ternal conformation,  which  enables  us  to  de- 
termine with  precifion  whether  a  child  has 
remained  in  the  uterus  its  full  time,  this  mud 
continue  doubtful,  except  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  by  the  general  probability,  or  by  the 
fize  of  the  child.  So  many  accidents  occur 
which  may  give  to  the  uterus  its  difpofitioti 
to  expel  the  child,  that  its  premature  expul- 
fion  can  never  be  the  occalion  of  lurprife. 

Though  it  mould  he  allowed  that  the 
natural  term  of  pregnancy  in  women  is  forty 
weeks,  there  will  be  lome  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  calculation.  The  difappearance  of 
the  menfes  is  ulually  the  fir  ft  change  which 
occafions  a  fufpicion  of  pregnancy ;  and  might 

Y  4.  therefore 
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therefore  be  efteemed  the  era  from  which  wo 
are  to  date  its  commencement.  But,  though 
women  are  more  apt  to  conceive  foon  after 
than  juft  before  menftruation,  they  may  be- 
come pregnant  at  any  part  of  the  time  between 
the  two  periods,  when  they  did,  and  when  they 
were  expected  to  menftruate.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  great  error  it  is  cuftomary  there- 
fore to  take  the  middle  time,  and  to  reckon 
forty-two  weeks  from  the  laft  act  of  men- 
ftruation, by  which  method,  if  we  are  rightly 
inftructed,  we  may  avoid  any  egregious  mjf- 
take. 

Women  who  give  fuck,  and  who  do  not 
menftruate,  fometimes  become  pregnant,  and 
have  no  alteration  by  which  they  can  make 
any  reckoning  of  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
and  all  is  left  to  conjecture.  But  there  is 
ufually,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  fhort  and  imperfect 
menftruation  which  denotes  the  time  when 
the  uterus  was  in  a  ftate  fitted  for  conception. 
Some  women  alfo  have  conceived  who  never 
did  menftruate,  or  in  whom  menftruation  had 
been  interrupted  for  many  months.  We  can 
then  only  judge  of  the  time  when  they  con- 
ceived by  fuch  fymptoms  and  appearances  as 
shewed  that  they  had  acquired  the  difpofition 
7  to 
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to  menftruate,  and  would  have  menftruated 
if  they  had  not  conceived. 

Some  inconveniencies  are  produced  by  at- 
tempts to  make  exact  reckonings  for  preg- 
nant women  ;  for,  when  the  time  fixed  for 
their  delivery  is  paft,  the  miftake  creates 
much  folicitude  and  impatience.  When 
therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  give  an  opinion  on 
this  fubjecl  it  is  better  to  mention  fome  time 
beyond  that  which  we  really  fuppofe ;  or, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
that  labour  mould  always  come  on  unex- 
pectedly. 


section  nr. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty  weeks  the  pro- 
cefs  of  labour  commenceth  ;  and  various 
opinions  have  been  given  with  a  view  of  ex- 
plaining its  caufes.  Of  thefe  opinions,  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  conftitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  obftetric  knowledge,  we  fliould 
pot  be  igiorant,  as  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  midwifery  has  really  been  very  much 
influenced  by  them. 

It  was  faid  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  that 
a  child  was  born  by  its  own  efforts,  which  it 
was  incited  to  make  by  the  neceffity  it  felt  of 
breathing  cool  air,  for  the  purpofe  of  mode- 
ratino-  that  heat  which  was  generated  by  its 
long  confinement  in  the  uterus  ;  or  by  the 
want  of  nourifhment,  the  fources  of  which 
failed,  or  became  depraved  ;  or  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  meconium  and  humours  of  its  own 
body.    By  fome  the  caufe  affigned  for  the 
exertions  of  the  feetus  was  the  want  of  room 
for  its  further  growth  and  enlargement ;  and 
that  by  its  efforts  it  efcaped  out  of  the  uterus 
as  out  of  a  prifon  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
tained.   By  others  it  was  prefumed  that 
there  was  fome  analogy  between  the  ripenefs 
and  falling  of  fruit  and  the  perfection  aud 
birth  of  a  child.    The  peculiar  caufe  was  un- 
important, but,  from  a  general  perfuafion  of 
the  principle,  it  was  prefumed  that  the  eafe 
or  difficulty  with  which  labours  were  comr- 
pleted  depended  upon  the  ftrength  or  aftivity 
of  the  child.    Another  conclufion  certainly 
followed:   when  the  .child  was  feeble  the 
labour  muft  neceffarily  be  flow  ;  and  in  cales 

of 
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of  unufual  difficulty  we  might  be  affured  that 
the  child  was  dead,  or  could  not  poffibly  be 
faved.  Of  courfe,  whenever  the  afiiflance  of 
art  was  required  there  was  no  occafion  to  re- 
gard the  child,  the  exiftence  of  the  difficulty 
proving  the  death  or  impoffibility  of  preferv- 
ins  the  child.    If  we  had  no  other  circum- 

O  1  1 

fiance  by  which  the  practice  of  the  ancients 
could  be  compared  with  that  of  the  moderns, 
this  alone  would  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Many  expreffions  are,  however,  in  ufe  at  the 
prefent  time  which  are  founded  on  this 
opinion  of  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  practice  is  not,  in  fome  inftances,  yet  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

No  fact  is  more  inconteftably  proved  than 
that  a  dead  child,  even  though  it  may  have 
become  putrid,  is  commonly  born  after  a  la- 
bour as  regular  and  natural  in  every  part  of 
the  procefs  as  a  living  one  ;  and  that  chil- 
dren, after  labours  accomplifhed  with  the  moft 
extreme  difficulty,  will  often  be  born  not  only 
living  but  in  perfect  health.  There  mull 
then  be  lome  other  principle  of  birth  befides 
the  efforts  of  the  child,  which  in  fact  appears 
to  be  wholly  paflive. 

It  was  by  later  writers  fuppofed  that  the 

child 
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child  was  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
aided  by  that  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomi- 
nal mufcles.  This  doctrine,  which  I  believe 
was  fir  ft  advanced  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente*,  is  the  bafis  of  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  praclice  of  midwifery ;  and 
it  is  fo  indifputably  proved,  by  the  occurren- 
ces both  in  natural  and  difficult  labours,  that 
its  truth  is  now  almoft  univerfally  admitted. 

Ingenious  men  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
obfervation  of  the  fact,  but  they  endeavoured 
to  difcover  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  and  to  affign  reafons  for  its  coming  on 
at  a  particular  time.  It  was  furmifed  that 
this  expulfatory  action  of  the  uterus  depended 
upon  its  form  or  ftructure,  or  its  inability  to 
bear  further  diftention  ;  or  upon  its  heat  or 
coldnefs,  drynefs  or  moifture ;  or  upon  the 
diftinction  of  its  mufcular  fibres,  which  were 
faid  to  be  arranged  in  a  peculiar  direction  ; 
or  to  the  effort  to  menftruate  when  the  vefTels 
of  the  uterus  were  incapable  of  containing  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  than  was  already 
collefted  in  them.    Of  thefe  and  many  other 

*  Simul  expultrix  uteri  facultas  extemplo  infurgit,  et 
excitatur, — See  Cap.  Ixxxvi. 

opinions 
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opinions  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  debate ;  but, 
as  all  viviparous  animals  bring  forth  their 
young  at  regularly  ftated  times,  and  by  pro- 
cefTes  generally  alike,  it  would  not  be  judging, 
according  to  any  philofophical  rule  to  attribute 
as  a  caufe  of  parturition,  or  of  parturition  at 
any  certain  time,  a  circumftance  peculiar  to 
any  individual  clafs  of  animals. 

The  opinions  of  men  upon  the  fame  fub- 
ject  are  often  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other : 
and  fome,  fearful  that  truth  is  not  to  be 
found  in  either  extreme,  have  fleered  a  mid- 
dle courfe  between  the  doctrine.of  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  Thefe  have  fuppofed  that  child- 
birth is  not  completed  folely  by  the  efforts  of 
the  . child,  or  by  thofe  of  the  parent,  but  by 
the  conjunction  of  their  efforts.  Of  this 
opinion,  which  participates  of  the  error  of  the 
ancients,  there  have  been  few  fupporters;  and 
the  arguments  ki  its  favour  have  been  drawn 
from.obfervations  made  in  the  firft  inftance 
on  vegetables  and  oviparous  animals.  How 
far  the  difcovery  of  the  particular  caufe  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  might  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  practice  it  is  imppffible  to  determine. 
The  knowledge  of  the  fact:,  that  children  are 
expelled,  has  evidently  been  productive  of 

much 
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much  advantage  ;  but  the  attempts  to  inves- 
tigate the  caufe  do  not  give  us  more  Satisfac- 
tion than  old  Avicenna,  who,  with  great 
humility  and  devotion,  fays,  "  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  labour  comes  on  by  the  com- 
mand of  God." 


SECTION  IV. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  pregnancy 
and  parturition  have  ufually  been  mentioned 
as  diftincl  operations  of  the  conftitution.  But 
it  feems  better  to  confider  every  change  in 
the  animal  economy,  from  the  time  of  con- 
ception to  the  birth  of  the  child,  as  forming  a 
fingle  procefs,  confiding  of  Several  parts,  each 
perfect  in  itfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  caufe 
of  fome  fubfequent  change,  neceffary  for  the 
completion  of  the  whole  ;  and,  though  there 
is  no  precife  line  to  the  different  parts  of  this 
procefs,  they  readily  admit  of  diftinctions,  by 
which  they  are  more  eafily  comprehended 
and  more  expeditioufly  defcribed.  Thus, 

previous 
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previous  to  the  act  of  parturition,  many 
changes  take  place  in  the  conftitution  which 
indicate  its  approach ;  and  thefe  have  been 
called  the  pre-difpofing  figns  of  labour.  The 
time  of  their  appearance  is  different,  being  in 
fome  women  feveral  weeks,  and  in  others 
only  a  few  days,  before  the  commencement 
of  labour  :  but  they  univerfally  take  place, 
unlefs  the  labour  be  precipitated  by  fome  acci- 
dental influence  :  and  the  more  perfectly  thefe 
changes  are  made,  and  the  longer  the  time  of 
their  preceding  the  labour,  the  more  natural 
and  kindly  will  the  procefs  generally  be. 

There  is,  firft,  a  gradual  fubfidence  of  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  whole  abdomen,  fo 
"that  women  often  appear,  and  really  are,  lefs 
in  the  ninth  than  in  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy.  This  is  a  good  indication,  be- 
caufe  it  (hews  that  the  fundus  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  uterus  are  difpofed  to  act ; 
and  on  the  equality  of  this  difpofition  tha 
efficacy  of  its  action  will  very  much  depend. 
When  there  is  none,  or  but  little,  fubfidence 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  complains, 
even  in  the  time  of  labour,  that  the  child  is 
very  high,  it  is  always  unfavourable  ;  being  a 

proof 
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proof  that  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  in  an 
inactive  Hate,  or  acting  improperly. 

There  is,  fecondly,  a  difcharge  of  mucus 
from  the  vagina,  which  in  the.  beginning  is 
of  the  kind  often  obferved  in  the  Jiuor  albtis ; 
that  is,  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  fecretion 
from  the  glands  of  the  vagina  and  neighbour- 
ing parts  ;  but,  by  a  gradual  alteration  in  fome 
inftances  it  becomes  extremely  vifcid  and  te- 
nacious.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  fome  ani- 
mals whofe  bodies  are  expofed  to  view  ;  and 
it  is  a  fign  that  the  parts  concerned  in  partu- 
rition are  in  a  ftate  difpofed  to  dilate,  which 
difpofition  is  improved  by  the  difcharge. 

Thirdly,  In  early  pregnancy  the  external 
parts  of  generation  are  in  a  natural  ftate,  or 
rather  more  contracted  than  ufual :  but  when 
the  time  of  labour  approaches  there  is  a  gra- 
dual enlargement  and  relaxation  of  them, 
with  fome  degree  of  protrufion.  This  change 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  animals  only ;  but, 
from  their  complaints,  and  the  reprefentation 
of  their  feelings  towards  the  conclufion  of 
pregnancy,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  a  fimilar  change  takes  place  in  women. 

Fourthly,  It  was  obferved  that  the  breafts 
very  readily  and  generally  fy mpathize  with 

the 
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the  uterus  in  all  its  affections,  and  particularly 
that  they  are  enlarged  immediately  after  con- 
ception. There  is  alfo  a  gradual  change  in 
them  from  that  time  to  the  approach  of  labour, 
when  they  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  milk ;  which,  when  fecreted  in  a 
more  mature  ftate,  or  in  an  increafed  quan- 
tity, may  be  efteemed  a  fign  that  the  time  of 
labour  is  drawing  near.  In  a  few  inftances 
animals  have  continued  to  give  fuck  during 
pregnancy,  without  any  apparent  alteration 
in  their  milk,  till  they  approached  the  time  of 
parturition,  when  it  was  found  to  be  much 
changed  in  its  confidence,  colour,  and  proper- 
ties, a  new  mode  of  fecretion  being  evidently 
eftablifhed. 

Fifthly,  by  the  infertion  and  difpofition  of 
the  facro-fciatic  ligaments  the  principal  firm- 
nefs  is  given  to  the  connexion  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis.  In  animals  not  with  young  thefe 
ligaments  are  very  ftrong  and  rigid,  and  make 
a  refiftance  to  any  external  preffure  almoft  as 
firmly  as  if  they  were  offified.  But  when 
the  time  of  parturition  is  at  hand  their 
ftrength  and  rigidity  gradually  decline,  and 
they  fcarcely  make  greater  oppofition  than  a 
duplicative  of  the  fkin.  In  confeqnence  of 
Vol.  I.  Z  this 
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this  relaxation  of  the   ligaments,  animals 
change  their  manner  of  walking,  by  project- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  on  each  fide  alter- 
nately, rather  than  by  advancing  the  feet. 
There  is  fuch  an  appearance  a3  juftifies  the 
ufe  of  the  popular  expreffioil;  for  they  lite- 
rally feem  falling  in  pieces.    In  women  thefe 
changes  eannot  be  lb  well  obferved ;  but  there 
are  many  reafons  to  be  drawn  from  their 
manner  of  walking,  and  from  their  reprefen- 
tations,  which  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  fimilar  ones  take  place  in  them  as  well 
as  in  animals  *» 

Sixthly,  All  animals,  wild  or  domefticated, 
affiduoufly  endeavour  to  provide  a  fafe  and 
comfortable  habitation  for  their  young,  when 
the  time  of  bringing  them  forth  draws  nearf. 
The  actions  of  mankind  are  always  attributed 
to,  and  uffciaHy  proceed  from,  more  dignified 
and  commendable  principles  than  thofe  of 

*  Sarriet  pe£Hnis  offium  cum  coxendice  copula,  quasfit 
per  fynchond-r'ufin,  adeo  emollitur  et  i'olvitur,  ut  difta  ofla 
facile  exeunti  foetui  cedarit  ethi^ntia  regionem  totam  hypo- 
gaftncam  aropliorem  reddant.— Harv.  Excrcitat.  de  Partu. 
A  Acccdentc  pariewdi  tempeftate  ad  foli.ta  loca  revertan- 
.  ■  ut  ftabulft  vel  nidos  fuos  tuto  extruant,  ubl  foetus  pari- 
gtot  foveant,  alantqye, — Harv.  Exercitat.  de  Partu. 

animals. 
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animals.    But  in  many  natural  actions,  which 
are  too  powerful  to  be  controlled,  or  not  with- 
out great  difficulty,  by  inftructions,  mariners 
or  cuftoms,  thofe  may  often  be  obferved  to 
a 61  inftincl:ively ;  and  this  is  in  110  cafe  more 
remarkable  than  in  fuch  actions  as  relate  to 
their  children.    From  inftincl:,  therefore,  and 
not  reafon,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  cho- 
fen  and  favourite  employments  of  pregnant 
women  are  thofe  which  in  fome  way  or  de- 
gree relate  to  the  expected  bleffing  ;  and  that 
an  unufual  folicitude  about  the  preparation  of 
fuch  things  as  may  be  neceffary  or  convenient 
to  the  child,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  preg- 
nancy, may  be  confidered  as  a  fign  that  the 
time  of  labour  is  approaching. 


SECTION  V. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  la- 
bours it  is  neceffary  that  we  mould  fpeak  of 
the  operation,  ifitdeferves  the  name,  by  which 
we  are  to  acquire  our  information.  This  is 
defcribed  by  the  term  examination,  or  exami- 

2  nation 
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nation  per  uaginam.  When  inftituted  at  thn 
time  of  labour  it  is  popularly  called  taking  a 
pain,  which  explains  the  opinion  entertained 
of  it  by  women.  Concerning  this  operation 
two  things  are  to  be  obferved ;  firft,  the 
manner  in  which  patients  are  to  be  examined  ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  information  to  be  gained 
by  the  examination. 

The  pofition  in  which  women  are  placed 
when  it  is  thought  necefl'ary  to  examine 
them  varies  in  different  countries.    In  fome 
the  examination  is  made  when  they  fit  in  a 
chair  or  ftool  contrived  for  the  purpofe;  in 
others  when  they  kneel  by  the  fide  of  a  bed  ; 
and  in  others  in  a  recumbent  pofition.  But 
in  this  country,  at  the  prefer*  time,  almoft 
univerfally,  women  repofe  on  a  couch  or  bed, 
upon  their  left  fide,  with  their  knees  bent, 
and  drawn  towards  the  abdomen  ;  and  this  is 
by  far  the  raoft  convenient.    It  is  not  requi- 
fite,  or  pomble,  to  enumerate  every  circum- 
ftance  to  which  it  is  neceflary  to  pay  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  muft  be  nn  invariable  rule,  never 
to  propofe  an  examination  per  vag'mam  but  as 
a  matter  of  abfolute  neceflity.    It  is  alfo  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmoft  care  and  ten- 
deraefs,  and  the  ftriaeft  regard  to  decency; 

for, 
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for,  unimportant  as  the  operation  in  itfelf 
really  is,  an  opinion  is  formed  of  the  Ikill  and 
humanity  of  the  practitioner,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  by  his  manner  of  do- 
ing it. 

An  examination  per  vaglnam  may  be  need- 
ful to  difcover  and  diftinguim  difeafes  of  the 
uterus  and  contiguous  parts  ;  to  afcertain 
whether  a  woman  be  pregnant,  or  how  far 
fhe  is  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ;  to  de- 
termine whether  fhe  be  in  labour,  or  what 
progrefs  that  has  made  •;  if  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  the  child  be  natural ;  if  the  pelvis  be 
well  formed  or  diftorted  ;  and  on  many  other 
occasions. 

The  ftate  of  the  parts  examined,  under  all 
the  incidents  before  recited,  is  different  from 
the  natural ;  but  of  the  deviations  of  everv 
kind,  and  in  every  degree,  it  is  impoffible  to 
form  a  judgment,  unlefs  we  haye  previously 
obtained  an  accurate  idea  of  their  natural 
ftate.  This  becomes  a  ftandard  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  every  change,  natural  or  mor- 
bid; and  the  difcrimination  of  the  various 
difeafes  can  only  be  acquired  by  frequent 
pradice,  no  abnracT:  rule  being  fufficient  for 
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the  purpofe.  It  may  indeed  be  faid  that,  in 
fome  difeafes  of  the  uterus,  efpecially  thofe 
difpofed  to  become  cancerous,  the  os  uteri  is 
indurated,  thickened,  fiffured,  uncommonly 
tender  when  touched,  and  patulous,  or  with 
the  labia  fomewhat  reverted.  But  in  others, 
as  the  polypus,  hydatids,  inflammation,  or 
glandular  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  the  ftate 
of  the  parts,  except  the  fimple  enlargement  of 
the  uterus,  or  the  fenfation  they  give,  can- 
not be  defcribed  by  words,  without  an  ante- 
cedent agreement  what  thofe  mall  be  called 
which  we  have  before  felt  or  feen. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  determine,  by  an  examination  per 
vaginam  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy, 
whether  a  woman  .be  with  child,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  evade  the  operation  ;  becaufe  it  is 
always  expected  that  we  mould  afterwards 
fpeak  with  precifion  and  confidence.  The 
fundus  of  the  uterus  is  the  part  firft  diftended 
in  confequence  of  conception  ;  and  the  cer- 
vix, which  is  the  only  part  we  can  feel,  does 
not  begin  to  fhorten  in  any  diftinguilhable 
way  before  the  termination  of  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy ;  not  to  mention  the 

varieties 
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varieties  w  the  ftrudture  and  fize  of  the  parts 
in  different  women,  and  the  alterations  which 
may  be  caufed  by  the  attachment  of  the 
placenta  to  different  parts  of  the  uterus  $  or  in 
thole  difeafes  which  refemble  pregnancy.  A 
cautious  practitioner  would  not,  therefore, 
examine  before  that  time,  becaufe  he  cannot 
gain  information  to  fupply  him  with  proper 
ground  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  that  will 
not  be  extremely  fubjecr.  to  error.  Perhaps 
this  limitation  may  not  be  fufficiently  Uriel ; 
and  it  is  better  to  fay,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  longer  we  defer  the  examination  the 
greater  probability  there  will  be  that  we  fhall 
not  be  deceived,  or  fail  to  gain  the  informa- 
tion we  want.    In  all  cafes  likewife  of  doubt- 
ful prognoftic  it  is^  proper  to  avail  ourfelves  of 
every  advantage  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
collateral  circumftances  can  afford,  before  we 
give  our  opinion. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  difficulty  when  we  are 
affured  that  a  woman  is  with  child,  in  decid- 
ing, by  an  examination  per  vaginam,  how  far 
fhe  is  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  An  opinion 
of  this  muft  be  formed  on  the  eftimation  we 
make  of  that  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri 
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which  we  fuppofe  ftiould  remain  undiftended 
at  any  individual  period  of  pregnancy.  But 
as  the  cervix  uteri  naturally  varies  in  its  length 
in  different  women,  of  courfe  the  portion 
which  remains  undiftended  at  any  one  time 
muft  vary ;  and  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  the 
fubject  will  only  deferve  the  name  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  therefore  more  prudent  not  to 
hazard  an  opinion  nngly  upon  the  information 
gained  by  an  examination  per  vaginam  when 
any  determination  of  importance  is  to  be 
made;  but,  as  in  the  former  ftatement  re- 
flecting the  exiftence  of  pregnancy,  to  act 
with  caution,  and  to  colled  all  the  infor- 
mation we  can  get  from  other  circum- 
ftances,  before  we  prefume  to  give  a  decided 
opinion. 

When  a  woman  is  at  or  near  the  full 
period  of  utero-geftation  it  may  be  determin- 
ed whether  me  is  in  labour  by  the  ftate  of 
the  os  uteri.  By  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
during  the  continuance,  and  not  by  its  relax- 
ation in  the  abfence  of  a  pain,  we  are  to 
judge  that  the  patient  is  in  labour;  for  a 
confiderable  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  os 
uteri  is  fometimes  found  to  take  place  feveral 
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days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  though  it  is  generally  in  a 
Contracted  ftate  till  it  is  diftended,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  preffure  made  by  fome  part  of 
the  ovum  urged  upon  it  by  the  acting  uterus. 
By  the  time  which  has  been  required  to  pro- 
dace  a  certain  degree  of  dilatation,  we  may 
guefs  with  tolerable  exadtnefs  the  general 
duration  of  a  labour,  provided  the  action  of 
the  uterus  mould  continue  with  equal  energy; 
becaufe  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  ftate  of  the 
parts,  the  progrefs  of  a  labour  muft  depend. 
But  fo  many  unexpected  circumftances  occur 
which  may  accelerate  or  interrupt  a  labour 
in  its  progrefs,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  wifdom 
to  be  filent  upon  this  fubjecl:,  at  leaft  not  to 
advance  our  opinions  with  confidence,  but  to 
offer  them,  when  demanded,  with  hefitation 
and  referve. 

The  manner  in  which  the  child  prefents  may 
generally  be  difcovered  by  an  examination  in 
the  beginning  of  labour ;  for,  though  we  mould 
not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  any  part  through  the 
membranes,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
pains  (when  only  the  attempt  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ought  to  be  made),  if  the  head  prefents  it 

may 
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may  be  perceived  through  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  refting  upon  the  ojja  pubis, 
in  fome  cafes  fo  early  as  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy.  When  any  other  part  prefents 
we  can  in  general  only  difcover  through  the 
membranes  that  it  is  not  the  head,  by  its 
imallnefs  and  the  want  of  that  refiftance 
which  is  made  by  the  head,  and  if  we  can 
feel  no  part  prefenting,  though  it  does  not 
certainly  follow,  we  may  prefume  that  it  is 
not  the  head  ;  and  then  we  mall  be  prepared 
to  give  amftance  at  the  time  when  the  mem- 
branes break,  if  the  prefentation  mould  be 
fuch  as  to  require  it. 

After  an  examination  per  vaginam,  our 
opinion  is  conftantly  demanded  as  to  the 
profpecl:  of  an  eafy  or  difficult  labour.  If 
the  prefentation  of  the  child  be  natural, 
the  pelvis  well  formed,  the  foft  parts  in  a 
relaxed  ftate,  and  the  patient  free  from  dif- 
eafe,  we  may  fafely  affure  her  friends  that 
all  the  appearances  are  promifing,  and  that 
the  labour  will  be  finimed,  in  all  probability, 
with  pcrfecl:  fafety  both  to  the  mother  and 
child.    But  of  the  flownefs  or  celerity  of  a 
labour  great  experience  and  attention  can 

only 
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only  give  that  maturity  of  judgment  which 
enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  with  tolerable 
precifion;  yet  the  fame  experience  having 
often  (hewn  the  uncertainty  of  any  de- 
termination, will  point  out  the  propriety  of 
leaning  rather  to  the  fide  of  doubt  than  of 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SECTION  1. 

ON  LABOUR. 

Having  given  a  defcription  of  all  the  parts 
concerned  in  parturition,  and  enumerated  the 
principal  alterations  produced  in  the  conftitu- . 
tions  of  pregnant  women,  and  having  farther 
taken  notice  of  all  the  previous  changes,  we 
come  in  the  next  place  to  the  confideration  of 
a  Labour.  This  term  is  generally  ufed  to 
iignify  every  act  performed  with  difficulty  or 
pain ;  but  by  long  eftablilhed  cuffcom  it  has 
been  appropriated  in  this  and  many  other 
countries,  to  parturition,  the  circumflances  of 
which  it  is  well  fuited  to  defcribe. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  labours, 
it  is  requifite  that  we  mould  divide  them  into 
clafles  or  kinds ;  and,  though  objections  might 
be  made  to  a  very  Uriel:  arrangement,  fome 
appears  to  be  both  convenient  and  neceffary, 

for 
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for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  us  to  convey  our 
fentiments  with  perfpicuity  to  others,  and  for 
real  ufe  in  praaice. 

With  thefe  intentions,  labours  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  four  following  claffes : 

1.  Natural. 

2.  Difficult. 

3.  Preternatural. 

4.  Anomalous. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  diftincVions 
every  kind  of  labour  which  can  occur  may 
be  reduced. 


SECTION  II. 


Natural  labours,  which  have  had  their 
denomination  from  their  frequency,  or  from 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  required  for  their 
completion  ;  from  the  regularity  of  the  man-« 
ner  in  which  they  proceed,  or  from  their  be- 
ing accomplished  by  the  unaffifted  efforts  of 
the  constitution  ;  form  a  Standard  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  every  other  clafs.  It  is  there- 
fore neceflary  that  we  mould  obtain  as  pre- 
cife  an  idea  of  them  as  the  Subject  will  allow. 

We 
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We  will  then  fay  that  every  labour  mall  be 
called  natural,  if  the  head  of  the  child 
prefents,  if  the  labour  be  completed  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  no  artificial  affift- 
ance  be  required. 

Should  any  of  thefe  three  leading  marks  of 
the  definition  of  a  natural  labour  be  wanting, 
it  rnufr.  come. under  fome  other  denomination. 
Thus,  if  any  other  part  except  the  head  mould 
prefent,  the  labour  would  be  preternatural-, 
if  it  mould  be  prolonged  beyond  twenty- 
four  hours  it  would  be  difficult ;  and  if  arti- 
ficial affiftance  were  required,  though  the 
labour  might  be  completed  within  one  hour, 
it  would  be  anomalous  7  or  mufl  be  referred  to 
fome  other  clafs. 

The  prefentation  of  the  head  of  the  child 
constitutes  an  effential  part  of  the  definition  of 
a.  natural  labour;  yet  this  may  happen  in 
various  ways.  The  moft  common  pofition 
of  the  head,  and  that  in  which  it  is  expelled 
with  -the  greateft  facility,  is  when  the  hind- 
head  is  difpofed  to  turn  towards  the  pubis  and 
the  face  towards  the  hollow  of  the  facrum.  But 
the  face  is  fometimes  inclined  towards  thcpubis, 
and  the  hind-head  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
facrum ;  or  the  remay  be  an  original  prefentation 
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of  the  face ;  or  one  or  both  arms  may  defcend 
together  with  the  head.  Thefe  differences  in 
the  pofition  of  the  head  do  not  create  labours 
of  another  clafs ;  but  they  are  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  varieties  of  natural  labours,  provid- 
ed the  other  circumftances  correfpond  ;  ex- 
perience having  fully  proved  that,  in  any  of 
thefe  pofitions,  the  head  may  be  expelled  by 
the  natural  efforts  with  perfect  fafety  to  the 
mother  and  child,  though  not  with  fuch  eafe 
and  expedition  as  if  the  hind-head  was  turned 
towards  the  pubis.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
though  another  part  of  the  definition  be  taken 
from  time,  that  it  is  pofhble  for  one  woman 
to  make  greater  efforts,  and  to  undergo  more 
pain,  in  two  hours  than  another  may  in 
twenty-four.  Then  the  definition  will  be 
imperfect ;  as  almoft  all  general  diftinclions 
mull:  be  when  they  come  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  individual  cafes. 

A  natural  labour  was  the  laft  thing;  well 
underftood  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  be- 
caufe  fcientific  men,  not  being  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  common  labours, 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  obfervations 
upon  them.  Practitioners  were  then  engaged 
in  qualifying  themfelves  for  the  manual  exer- 
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cife  of  their  art  whenever  they  were  called  in 
to  give  affiftance,  and  not  in  making  nice 
diftin&ions  or  inveftigating  the  particular 
cafes,  in  which  only  it  might  be  neceffary  to 
exercife  it. 


SECTION  III. 

We  have  before  given  an  account  of  the 
changes  which  precede  labours,  and  are  now 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  fymptoms  which  ac- 
company them. 

The  firft  fymptom  which  indicates  a  prefent 
labour  is  anxiety,  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or 
doubt  of  fafety.  This  does  not  feem  to  be 
confined  to  the  human  fpecies,  but  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  creatures ;  as  they  univerfally 
(hew  figns  of  deje&ion  and  diftrefs  at  this 
time,  though  they  fuffer  in  filence  ;  and  even 
thofe  animals  which  are  domefticated  ftrive 
to  conceal  themfelves,  and  refufe  all  offers  of 
afliftance.  This  anxiety,  which  is  probably 
occafioiled  by  the  firft  changes  made  upon  the 

os  uteri. 
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os  uteri,  and  by  the  confent  between  the  vital 
organs  and  that  very  irritable  part,  is  often 
exceedingly  increafed  by  an  original  timidity 
of  difpofition,  efpecially  with  firlr.  children  ; 
or  by  the  difcovery  of  untoward  accidents 
happening  to  other  women  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  with  whom  a  fimilarity  of 
fituation  is  the  caufe  of  a  moft  intereftino- 
fympathy.    From  motives  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  profeflional  propriety,  it  is  therefore 
at  thefe  times  neceflary,  by  fteady  conduct, 
and  by  arguments  fuited  to  the  patient's  own 
notions,  or  the  peculiar  caufe  of  her  fears,  to 
remove  her  apprehenfions  ;  and,  by  foothing 
and  encouraging  language,  and  by  attention 
to  her  complaints,  though  not  indicatory  of 
any  danger,  to  afford  her  every  confolatioti 
in  our  power.    This  anxiety  is  greateft  in 
every  woman  in  the  beginning  of  labour,  for 
the  fharp  pains  which  attend  its  progrefs 
generally  excite  other  fentiments  in  her  mind. 
But  we  are  at  all  times  to  be  on  our  guard, 
that  her  fears  or  fupplications  for  relief  do  not 
prevail  with  us  to  attempt  to  give  affiitance 
when  our  interpofition  is  not  required,  and 
when  it  muft  neceiTarily  be  productive  of 
mifchief. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  2.  At 
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2.  At  the  commencement  of  labour,  and 
fometimes  on  the  return  of  every  pain,  wo- 
men have  frequently  one  or  more  rigors,  with 
or  without  a  lenfe  of  actual  cold.    Thefe  are 
not  be  confidered  as  figns  of  the  acceffion  of 
difeafe,  but  as  the  effects  of  an  increafed  irri- 
tability fpread  through  the  whole  frame;  or 
perhaps  as  proofs  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  are  lummoned  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  important  procefs  which  is  carrying 
on.    Thefe  rigors  are  void  of  danger,  and 
they  are  raoft  apt  to  occur  when  the  os  uteri 
begins  to  dilate,  and  when  it  is  upon  the  point 
of  being  fully  dilated.    But  in  the  courfe  of  a 
labour,  in  all  other  refpe&s  natural,  when 
there  is  one  ftrong  and  diltincT:  rigor,  it  is 
often  followed  by  fome  difeafe,  dangerous 
either,  to  the  mother  or  child. 

3.  When  the  head  prefents,  and  fcarcely 
in  any  other  pofition  of  the  child,  women 
have  generally  fome  degree  of  ftrangury  in 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  ;  and  this  fymp- 
tom  is  increafed  on  the  approach  of  labour,  by 
the  preffure.of  the  defending  head  upon  the 
cervix  of  the  bladder.  Should  the  preflure  be 
very  great,  or  of  long  continuance,  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  may  be  occafioned  before  or  in 

the 
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the  time  of  labour.  To  prevent  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  might  arife  from  a  diften- 
tion  of  the  bladder,  either  to  the  part  itfelf, 
or  by  obftru£ting  the  paffage  of  the  head,  it  is 
necefTary  to  urge  the  patient  to  void  the  urine 
frequently  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  fuppreffion,  to 
give  relief  by  introducing  the  catheter.  On 
the  other  hand,  mould  the  preffure  by  the 
head  be  made  upon  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
there  will  be  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  the 
urine  at  the  time  of  her  enduring  every  pain  ; 
or,  if  there  mould  be  any  extraordinary  agi- 
tation from  a  cough,  or  any  fimilar  caufe, 
there  will  be  the  fame  confequence,  which  is 
very  troublefome,  but  not  dangerous. 

4.  It  is  not  unufual  for  patients  to  have  a 
tenefmus,  or  one  or  two,  or  more  loofe  ftools 
in  the  beginning  or  courfe  of  a  labour.  Both 
thefe  fymptoms  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
confent  between  the  os  uteri  and  the  fphinSler 
of  the  anus,  or  by  the  preffure  made  upon  the 
reffum,  as  the  head  enters  into  or  paffeth 
through  the  pelvis.  There  is  in  the  minds 
of  all  women  a  popular  prejudice  and  unrea- 
fonable  dread  of  complaints  in  the  bowels, 
through  every  ftage  of  pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  childbed  ;  and  of  courfe  there  is  never  any 
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objection,  but,  011  the  contrary,  a  willingnefs 
to  ufe  fuch  means  as  are  advifed  to  fupprefs 
them,  or  reftrain  any  difpofition  to  a  diarrhoea. 
The  error  has  arifen  from  their  confounding 
the  looienefs,  which  often  accompanies  the 
la  ft  ftage  of  the  puerperal  fever,  with  that 
which  proceeds  from  any  other  caufe.  Eut 
the  diarrhcea  which  attends  the  beginning  or 
courfe  of  a  labour  is  fo  far  from  occafioning; 
or  from  proving  any  danger,  that  the  patient 
is  evidently  relieved  by  it ;  a  greater  freedom 
being  given  to  the  action  of  the  uterus,  more 
room  made  for  the  pafTage  of  the  child,  and 
any  feverifh  difpofition  thereby  removed  or 
prevented.  If,  therefore,  the  patient  mould 
not  at  that  time  have  ftools  fpontaneoufly,  it 
is  very  found  practice  to  direct  one  or  more 
emollient  clyfters  for  the  beforementionecl 
purpofes.  Nor  are  thofe  the  only  good  ends 
which-  are  anfwered  by  clyfters ;  for  they 
foot  he  the  parts  when  too  much  or  im- 
properly irritated,  and  ferve  as  a  fomentation, 
which,  by  its  warmth  and  moifture,  may  give 
or  amend  their  difpofition  to  dilate.  In  very 
How  labours,  when  the  head  of  the  child  has 
dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  one  pofition,  it  is  not 
unufual  for  the  patient  to  have  one  or  more 

loofe 
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loofe  ftools  immediately  before  the  advance- 
ment of  the  head,  after  which  the  labour  is 
ibon  concluded. 

5.  The  uncoloured  mucous  difcharge  from 
the  vagina,  which  pretty  generally  occurs 
before  labour,  on  its  acceffion  is  ufually  ting- 
ed with  blood,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
blood  is  difchars;ed.  This  fanguineous  dif- 
charge,  which  varies  in  quantity  and  appear- 
ance in  different  women,  is  popularly  called 
a  Jhezv,  and  it  happens  more  particularly  at 
two  periods  of  a  labour;  when  the  os  uteri 
begins  to  dilate,  and  when  it  is  finally  dilated. 
In  the  firft  inftance  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  the  feparation  of  a  few  of  thofe  veflels  by 
which  the  membrane,  which  connects  the 
ovum  to  the  uterus,  was  originally  bound ; 
and  in  the  fecond  by  the  effufion  of  fome 
blood  before  extravafated  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  os  uteri ;  for  this  part  in  fome  cafes  .ac- 
quires an  uncommon  thicknefs  from  that 
caufe,  independent  of  any  edematofe  or  in- 
flammatory tumefaction.  In  many  cafes 
there  is  no  coloured  difcharge  in  any  period 
of  a  labour,  and  then  the  dilatation  generally 
proceeds  more  {lowly ;  for  the  difcharo-e  is 
not  only  a  %n  that  the  parts  are  in  a  ftate 

A  a  3  difpofed 
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difpofed  to  dilate,  but  it  alfo  improves  that 
ftate.  It  is  not  only  in  colour  or  quantity 
that  there  is  found  much  difference,  either  in 
the  fanguineous  or  mucous  difcharge,  but 
alfo  in  the  confidence  and  tenacity  of  the 
latter  ;  it  being  in  fome  cafes  thin  and  watery, 
and  in  others  thick  and  extremely  vifcous. 

6.  But  all  thefc  fymptoms  are  not  politive 
proofs  of  the  exih'ence  of  labour  ;  for  we 
cannot  confider  a  woman  as  being  in  actual 
labour,  unlefs  me  has  the  ufual  pains.  Nor 
does  all  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  cer- 
tainly prove  that  a  woman  is  in  labour,  be- 
caufe  fuch  pain  may  be  excited  towards  the 
conclufion  of  pregnancy  by  various  caufes  be- 
fides  the  action  of  the  uterus.  Thefe  pains 
are  therefore  diftinguimed  into  two  kinds, 
true  and  falfe  ;  but  the  feat,  the  manner,  and 
the  degree  of  thefe  pains,  often  refemble  each 
other  fo  nearly,  that  it  is  very  difficult  or 
impoffible  to  diftinguim  them ;  and  we  are 

obliged  to  wait  for  the  event,  before  we  are 
o 

able  to  decide. 

The  true  pain  of  labour  ufually  begins  in 
'the  loins,  or  lower  part  of  the  back,  furrounds 
the  abdomen,  and  terminates  at  the  pubes,  or 
ppper  part  of  the  thighs  ;  and  it  fometimes 

obferves 
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obferves  a  quite  contrary  diredion.  In  Tome 
cafes  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  particular 
fpot,  as  the  back,  abdomen,  thighs,  or  inferior 
extremities ;  in  others  the  pain  is  feated  in 
fome  part  tar  diftant  from  the  uterus,  as  in 
the  knees,  heels  or  feet.  In  fome  the  ftomach ' 
is  arTe£ted  ;  in  others,  though  very  rarely, 
the  brain  ;  and  then  convulfions,  or  fome  de- 
rangement of  its  functions,  are  brought  on. 
In  fhort,  the  varieties  of  pain  as  well  as  its 
effects,  are  innumerable;  and  thefe  are  ex- 
plained by  what  we  really  do  know,  or  fancy 
we  know,  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
fy  ftem. 

The  pain  attending  a  labour  is  periodical, 
with  intervals  of  longer  or  ftiorter  duration, 
according  to  the  action  of  the  uterus,  on 
which  it  depends  ;  and  the  more  the  pains 
are  multiplied  the  better  it  is  for  the  patient. 
For,  if  an  effect  of  great  importance  to  the 
conftitution  is  to  be  produced,  the  more 
(lowly  it  is  made,  provided  the  flownefs  of 
the  progrefs  does  not  depend  on  any  morbid 
caufe,  the  more  gradual  will  be  the  change, 
and  of  courfe  the  danger  which  fudden  vio- 
lence might  produce  be  avoided  or  leflened  ; 
the  divifion  of  the  pain  being  equal  to  the 

A  a  4  diminution, 
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diminution,  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  ag 
ra'/.dity  is  an  addition  to  force.  It  is  an  old 
obfervaticn,  confirmed  by  daily  experience, 
that,  after  the  completion  of  (low  or  linger' 
ing  labours,  patients  ufually  recover  better 
than  after  thofe  which  are  oxuick  ;  not  to 
mention  that  they  are  lefs  liable  to  the  unto- ' 
ward  accidents  which  precipitation  may  im- 
mediately produce. 

Thofe  who  endure  any  kind  of  pain  ex- 
prefs  their  fuffering  by  fome  peculiarity  of 
manner,  or  by  fome  tone  of  voice,  which  to 
a  nice  obferyer  will  generally  difcover  the 
part  arretted,  together  with  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  pain.    Sharp  pain  is  univerfally  ex- 
preffed  by  an  interrupted  and  acute  tone  of 
voice  ;  obtufe  pain  by  a  continued  and  grave 
tone,  unlefs  the  expreffions  are  controlled  by 
an  acquired  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  on  par- 
ticular occasions  may  enable  it  to  rife  above 
the  infirmities  of  the  body.    The  expreffions 
of  pain  uttered  by  women  in  the  act  of  par- 
turition may  be  confidered  as  complete  indi- 
cations of  the  ftate  of  the  procefs,  fo  that  an 
experienced  pra&itioner  is  often  as  fully  mafrer 
of  the  ftate  of  his  patient,  if  he  hears  her  ex- 
premons,  as  by  any  mode  of  examination. 

He 
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He  mufl  however  understand  and  make  allow- 
ances for  the  peculiarities  of  different  patients, 
or  he  will  be  deceived ;  becaufe  in  tender 
constitutions,  the  fenfations  being  quick  and 
the  refolution  faint,  the  mode  of  expreffion 
will  be  according  to  the  fenfe,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  abfolute  pain. 

In  the  fir  ft  fta°;e  of  a  labour  the  change 
confifts  in  the  dilatation  of  the  parts.  Forci- 
ble or  quick  dilatation  gives  a  fenfation  Similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  infliction  of  a  wound, 
and  it  is  equally  expreffed  by  an  interrupted 
and  acute  tone  of  voice.  Thefe  are  popularly- 
called  cutting,  grinding,  or  rending  pains. 
When  the  internal  parts  are  dilated,  and  the 
child  or  contents  of  the  uterus  begin  to  de- 
fcend,  the  patient  is  by  her  feelings  obliged 
to  make  an  involuntary  effort  to  expel ;  and 
the  expreffions  are  then  made  with  a  con- 
tinued and  grave  tone  of  voice,  or  She  is  mute. 
Thefe  are  called  bearing  pains.  But  there  is 
an  intermediate  period  of  a  labour  in  which 
there  is  in  the  firft  inftance  fome  degree  of 
dilatation,  and  afterwards  an  effort  to  expel; 
and  then  there  will  be  the  expreffion  which 
denotes  Sharp  pain,  combined,  or  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  graver  tone  of  voice.  When 

the 
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the  child  firfr.  begins  to  prefs  upon  and  to  di- 
late the  external  parts,  the  exprefiion  becomes 
again  acute  and  vehement ;  and,  laftly,  the 
expulfion  of  the  child  is  accompanied  with  an 
outcry  of  fu  fieri  ng  beyond  what  human  nature 
appears  able  to  bear  ;  or  the  pain  is  endured 
with  filence.  The  .knowledge  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  though  apparently  trifling  and 
contingent,  is  really  of  fome  importance  in 
practice,  and  permanent ;  as  far,  at  leaft,  as 
the  freedom  or  re  (train  t  of  the  breathing  can 
operate.  If,  for  example,  on  any  principle 
the  patient  was' induced,  in  the  beginning  of 
labour,  to  retain  her  breath,  and  to  make 
ftrong  efforts  to  expel,  the  order  of  the  labour 
would  be  inverted,  as  it  would  alfo  when  the 
parts  were  dilated  and  the  expulfatory  power 
wanted,  if  (he  mould  exclaim. 

The  pains  of  labour  or  childbirth,  and  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  are  terms  uled  fynony- 
moufly;  but  they  are  not  exactly  the  fame 
thing.  The  action  "of  the  uterus,  by  which 
its  contents  are  compreffed  into  a  lefs  fpace, 
and  would  be  excluded  if  there  was  any 
opening  for  their  pafTage,  firft  takes  place  as 
a  caufe  ;  and  this  does  not  feem  to  be  attended 
with  pain.    When  fome  part  refills  the  paf- 

faee 
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fa<re  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  the  ex- 
ciufion  of  which  is  the  effect  to  be  produced, 
there  will  then  be  pain  proportionate  to  the 
a&ion,  to  the  fenfation  of  the  refitting  part, 
and  the  refiftance  made.    There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  eftimate  the  degree  of  force 
but  by  the  refiftance;  nor  the  refiftance  but 
by  the  pain  attending  it  ;  nor  the  pain  but  by 
the  expreffion.    Judging  by  induction  of  the 
force  exerted,  by  the  expreffion  of  the  pain, 
we  fay  in  common  language  a  weak  pain,  a 
ftrong  pain,  or  a  woman  is  delivered  by  her 
pains ;  and  the  purpofe  of  conveying  our 
meaning  is  anfwered,  though  the  expreffions 
are  not  ftrictly  legal.    We  may  fuppofe  the 
parts  through  which  the  child  muft  pafs  fo 
perfectly  difpofed  to  dilate,  that  they  would 
make  little  or  no  refiftance  to  the  excluding 
force,  and  then  a  woman  would  be  delivered 
with  little  or  no  pain.    This  obfervation  will 
not  only  difcover  the  reafon  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  a  labour  being  flow  and 
lingering ;  why  fome  women  are  delivered 
comparatively  without  pain  ;  but,  with  this 
perfect  difpofition  to  dilate,  if  the  patient 
Should  be  afleep  when  the  action  of  the 

uterus 
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uterus  came  on,  the  polfibility  of  her  being 
delivered  before  fhe  was  quite  awake. 

In  the .  convention  of  thofe  who  attend 
labours  it  is  often  furmifed  that  women  have 
much  unprofitable  pain.  This  Statement  is 
not  only  unfair  as  to  the  fad,  but  the 
language  is  very  difpiriting;  and  it  is  often 
affigned  as  a  reafon  for  an  interposition  alto- 
gether unneceffary,  and  often  injurious  to  the 
mother  or  child.  No  perfon  in  labour  ever 
had  a  pain  which  was  in  vain.  It  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  effect  we 
want,  or  at  the  time  we  wifh,  but  every  pain 
muft  have  its  ufe,  as  preparatory  to,  or  abfo- 
lutely  promoting,  the  effect ;  and,  as  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  every  poffible  caufe  of 
every  flate,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  what 
appears  to  be  one  flight  ill,  it  often  happens 
that  we  occafion  many,  and  thofe  of  greater 
confequence. 

Though  the  pains  of  labour  return  periodi- 
cally, the  intervals  between  them  are  of  diffe- 
rent continuance.  In  the  beginning  the  pains 
are  ufually  flight  in  their  degree,  and  have 
long  intervals  ;  but  as  the  labour  advances  they 
become  more  violent,  and  the  intervals  are 
fhorter.  Sometimes  the  pains  are  alternately 
7  ftrong 
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ftrong  and  weak,  or  two  feeble  and  one  ftrong ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  every  variety- 
has  its  advantage,  by  being  fuited  to  the  appa- 
rent or  real  internal  ftate  of  every  individual 
patient.  In  every  circumftance  which  relates 
to  natural  parturition  it  is  irapoffible  not  to  fee, 
and  not  to  admire,  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  Providence,  in  ordaining  the  power  and  fit- 
ting the  exertion  to  the  neceffities  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  with  a  marked  refpect  to  the  fafety  both 
of  the  mother  and  child.  This  perfect  coin- 
cidence between  the  caufe  and  effect  mould 
afford  a  leflon  of  patience  to  thofe  perfons  who 
when  in  labour  become  intractable,  and,  by 
-lofing  their  felf-pofleffion,  add  to  the  unavoid- 
able evils  of  their  fituation  ;  and  to  thofe  prac- 
tioners  who,  being  led  away  by  popular  errors, 
aim  to  add  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pains,  or  to 
quicken  their  returns,  and  act  as  if  they 
thought  there  was  no  other  evil  but  that  of 
a  flow  labour  ;  an  opinion  which  in  its  confe- 
quence  has  done  more  mifchief  than  the  mod: 
ikilful  practice  ever  did  good. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

Though  it  was  faid  that  pain  was,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  conftituent  part  of  a  labour,  it  was 
alfo  obferved  that  all  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  though  periodical  in  its  returns,  was  not 
a  pofitive  proof  of  the  exigence  of  a  labour. 
For  whatever  disturbance  is  raifed  in  the  con- 
stitution, efpecially  in  thofe  parts  connected 
or  readily  confenting  with  the  uterus,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  pregnancy,  it  is  very  apt  to 
induce  the  fymptoms  of  labour,  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  diitinguifh  between 
true  and  falfe  pain.  Yet  the  good  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  far  as  relates  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  enfuing  labour,  may  depend  upon  the  juSt- 
nefs  of  the  distinction  ;  for  if  the  pain,  which 
is  falfe,  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, the  action  of  the  uterus  would  follow, 
and  premature  labour  be  occasioned. 

The  caufes  of  falfe  pain  are  various  ;  as  fa- 
tigue of  any  kind,  efpecially  too  long  Standing  ; 
fudden  and  violent  motions  of  the  body ;  cof- 
tivenefs,  or  a  diarrhoea  ;  general  feverifh  dif- 
6  pofition ; 
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pofitlon;  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  a  fpafmo- 
dic  aftion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  Very 
frequently  alfo  the  irregular  and  ftrong  move- 
ments of  the  child,  in  irritable  conftitutions, 
occafion  pains  like  thofe  arifing  from  the  action 
of  the  uterus  at  the  time  of  labour.  In  fome 
cafes  there  is  fuch  aclofe  refemblance  between 
true  and  falfe  pains,  that  they  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  without  an  examination pervaginam. 
If,  during  the  continuance  of  a  pain,  no  pref- 
fure  upon  or  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  can  be 
perceived,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pain  is 
not  the  confequence  of  the  action  of  the  uterus ; 
and,  whatever  likenefs  it  may  have,  that  it  is 
not  true  pain.  But  if  there  mould  be  preffure 
upon  or  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  during  the 
continuance  of  the  pain,  we  may  confider  it 
as  proceeding  from  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
and  be  perfuaded  that  the  patient  is  really  in 
labour.  In  a  few  cafes  I  have  known  the  ac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  mufcles  fo  regular  and 
ftrong  that  the  whole  volume  of  the  uterus 
has  been  heaved  up  and  down  alternately,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible 
to  diftinguifh  between  this  ft  range  fuccuffion 
and  the  proper  action  of  the  uterus. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  relief  of  falfe 

pain 
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pain  muft  be  guided  by  the  caufe.  When  it 
is  occafioned  by  fatigue  of  any  kind,  immedi- 
ate eaie  will  often  be  gained  by  a  fhort  con- 
finement in  an  horizontal  pofition.  In  ple- 
thoric habits,  or  with  a  feverim  difpofition,  it 
will  be  neceftary  to  take  away  fome  blood  ; 
and,  when  the  patient  is  coftive,  to  procure 
ftools  by  emollient  clyfters  or  gently  opening 
medicines.  In  every  cafe,  when  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  apparent  caufe  have  been  ufed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  an  opiate  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  pain,  or  to  repeat  it  in  fmall 
quantities  at  proper  intervals  till  the  patient 
fhall  be  compofed. 


SECTION  V. 

It  has  been  thought  equally  incumbent 
upon  the  practitioner  to  promote  the  power 
and  effect  of  true  pain,  as  it  was  to  quiet  that 
which  was  falfe.  This  opinion  is  perhaps 
more  univerfally  popular  than  any  other 
throughout  medicine ;  and,  having  infected 

the 
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the  minds  of  practitioners,  it  has  been  as  inju- 
rious as  general.    From  this  fource  may  be 
traced  the  opinion  of  the  neceffity,  and  the 
abominable  cuftom  of  giving  affiftance  as  it  is 
called,  by  dilating  the  internal  and  external 
parts  artificially;  of  giving  hot  and  cordial 
nourifhment  during  labour,  even  in  plethoric 
habits  and  feverifh  difpofitions,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  principle  which  mould  actuate 
the  uterus  is  changed,  the  pains  are  rendered 
diforderly  and  imperfect:,  and  the  foundation 
of  future  mifchief  and  difficulties,  in  one  form 
or  other,  invariably  laid.     Hence  alfo  was 
derived  the  doctrine  of  the  neceffity  of  patients 
helping  themfelves,  as  it  is  called,  by  urging 
with  all  the  voluntary  force  they  are  able  to 
exert  beyond  the  diftates  of  nature  ;  as  if  a 
labour  was  a  trick  to  be  learned,  and  not  a 
regular  procefs  of  the  conftitutian.  Women 
mould  be  informed  that  the  beft  {late  of  mind 
they  can  be  in  at  the  time  of  labour  is  that  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  neceffities  of  their  fituation  ; 
that  thofe  who  are  moft  patient  adually  fuffer 
the  leaft  ;  that,  if  they  are  refigned  to  their 
pains,  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  do  wrono-  - 
and  that  attention  is  far  more  frequently  re- 
quired to  prevent  hurry  than  to  forward  a  la- 
Vol.  I.  B  b  bour. 
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bour.    In  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  act 
of  parturition,  Nature,  notdifturbed  by  difeafe, 
and  unmolefted  by  interruption,  is  fully  com- 
petent to  accomplim  her  own  purpofe  ;  me 
may  be  truly  faid  to  difdain  and  to  abhor  af- 
firmance.   Inftead,  therefore,  of  defpairing  and 
thinking  they  are  abandoned  in  the  hour  of 
their  diftrefs,  all  women  mould  believe,  and 
find  comfort  in  the  refle&ion,  that  they  are  at 
thofe  times  under  the  peculiar  care  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  their  fafety  in  childbirth  is 
enfured  by  more  numerous  and  powerful  re- 
fources  than  under  any  other  circumftances, 
though  to  appearance  lefs  dangerous. 


SECTION  VI. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  and  diftin&  view  of 
a  natural  labour,  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the 
procefs  into  three  periods  or  ftages.  In  the 
firft  will  be  included  all  the  circumftances 
which  occur,  and  all  the  changes  made,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  labour  to  the  com- 
plete 
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plete  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  and  the  difcharge  of  the 
waters;  in  the  fecond,  thofe  which  occur 
from  that  time  to  the  expulfion  of  the  child  ; 
and  in  the  third,  all  the  circumftances  which, 
relate  to  the  feparation  and  exclufion  of  the 
placenta. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour  the  os  uteri  is 
found  in  very  different  ftates  in  different  wo- 
men. In  fome  it  is  extremely  thin,  and  in 
others  of  confiderable  thicknefs ;  in  fome  it  is 
rigid  and  clofely  contracted,  but  in  others  it  is 
much  relaxed,  and  fomewhat  opened  for  fede- 
ral days,  or  even  weeks,  previous  to  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  labour.  In  fome  cafes  the  os  uteri 
remains  fo  high  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
reached,  in  the  centre  of  the  fuperior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis,  projected  backwards  or  on  either 
fide  ;  whilfl  in  others  it  is  fpread  thin,  and 
preffed  very  low  before  it  begins  to  dilate. 
There  is,  in  fhort,  every  variety  of  ftate  and 
pofition  which  a  part  conftructed  and  connect- 
ed like  the  os  uteri  can  be  thought  capable  of 
undergoing. 

The  firft  part  of  the  dilatation  is  generally 
made  very  {lowly,  the  action  of  the  uterus,  on 
which  it  depends,  being  feeble  in  its  power 

B  b  2  and 
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and  flow  in  its  returns  ;  but  the  more  perfect 
the  ftate  of  relaxation  is,  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility  the  dilatation  will  of  courfe  be  made. 
This  is  at  fir  ft  effected  by  the  fimple  preflure 
of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  upon  the  os  uteris 
but  when  the  dilatation  is  made  to  a  certain 
degree  the  membranes  containing  the  waters 
of  the  ovum  are  iufinuated  within  the  circle  of 
the  opening  os  uteris  and  form  a  foft  pillow, 
which,  at  the  time  of  every  pain,  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  a  wedge,  operates  with  in- 
creaiing  force  according  to  the  fize  it  acquires; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  part  of  the 
dilatation  ufually  proceeds  with  more  expe- 
dition than  the  former. 

There  is  no  pofiibility  of  prognofticating 
how  long  a  time  may  be  required  for  the 
complete  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  j  yet  a  tole- 
rable conjecture,  fubject  however  to  many  de- 
viations, may  be  formed  by  a  perfon  who  has 
had  much  experience.  If,  for  example,  after 
the  continuance  of  the  pains  for  three  hours 
the  os  uteri  fhould  be  dilated  to  the  fize  of  one 
inch  ;  then  two  hours  will  be  required  for  di- 
lating; it  to  two  inches;  and  three  hours  more 
will  be  necefTary  for  dilating  it  completely, 
provided  the  action  of  the  uterus  fhould  pro- 
7  ceed 
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ceed  with  regularity  and  with  equivalent 
ftrength.  But  in  ibme  cafes  the  os  uteri  will 
abide  in  nearly  the  fame  (tate  for  feveral  hours  ; 
and  when  the  dilatation  begins  it  will  foon  be 
perfected.  In  others,  after  a  certain  degree 
of  progrefs,  the  action  of  the  uterus  will  be 
fufpended  for  many  hours,  and  then  return 
with  great  vigour  ;  fo  that  all  which  can  be 
faid  on  this  fubje£t  is  mere  conjecture. 

With  nrft  children  this  ftage  of  a  labour 
often  makes  the  raoft  tedious  and  important 
part  of  a  labour,  both  on  account  of  the  time 
requifite  for  completing  the  dilatation  of  the 
os  uteri,  and  becaufe  the  accompanying  pain  is 
more  tharp  and  harder  to  bear  than  that  which 
is  attended  with  the  effort  to  expel ;  which 
never  fails  to  infpire  the  patient  with  the  hope 
of  being  loon  freed  from  the  mifery  which  the 
endures.  When  the  parts  are  to  our  appre- 
henfion  in  the  lame  {rate,  there  will  be  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  manner  of,  and 
the  time  required  for,  their  dilatation,  in  firft 
and  fubfequent  children.  There  might  be 
much  difficulty  in  exploring  and  afcertaining 
the  caule  of  this  difference  :  but  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  a  part  which  is  accuftomed  to  per- 
form an  office,  or  undergo  a  change,  acquires 

B  b  3  a  dif- 
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a  difpofition  to  the  office  or  change,  according 
to  the  number  of  times  it  has  performed  that 
office,  or  undergone  that  change.  Something 
of  the  kind  may  be  obferved  in  new-born  in- 
fants, in  which  there  is  often  a  tardinefs  in 
executing  what  maybe  confidered  as  the  com- 
mon functions  of  the  body. 

As  a  labour  advances  the  intervals  between 
the  pains  become  fhorter,  and  their  force  is  in- 
creafed.    At  the  time  of  each  pain  the  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  folicitous  for  the  event ;  but 
when  it  ceafes,  by  a  happy  oblivion,  (he  foon 
forgets  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  its  return.  In 
fome  conftitutions  the  labour,  inftead  of  adding 
to  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  and  exciting  its 
powers  to  action,  occalions  a  degree  of  infen- 
nbility  ;  or  the  patient  falls  into  a  found  fleep 
the  moment  the  pain  begins  to  abate,  from 
which  fhe  is  awakened  by  its  return.  In 
others,  the  power  exerted  by  the  uterus,  aid- 
ed bv  that  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  dia- 
phragm, being  inefficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
dilating  the  os  uteri,  or  that  part  becoming  un- 
ufually  irritable  by  the  frequent  impreffions 
made  upon  it ;  then,  by  its  confent  with  the 
itomach,   extreme  ficknefs  or  vomiting  is 
brought  on,  fometimes  after  every  pain,  by 

which 
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which  the  labour  is  very  much  forwarded  ; 
one  fit  of  vomiting,  according  to  popular  ob- 
fervation,  doing  more  fervice  than  feveral 
pains.  But  when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  pa- 
tients have  very  feldom  an  inclination  to  vomit 
from  any  natural  caufe.  Vomiting  very  often 
attends  the  paffage  of  a  ftone  through  the 
ureters,  or  the  gall-  dutts,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
and  with  the  fame  effect. 

By  regular  returns  of  pain,  or  with  the 
varieties  before  mentioned,  with  many  others 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  enumerate,  the  os  uteri 
becomes  at  length  wholly  dilated.  Whether 
a  fhort  or  a  long  time  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  ab- 
ftain  from  interfering  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  It  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
tend to  affift,  with  the  intention  of  giving: 
confidence  to  the  patient,  or  compofing  her 
mind.  But  all  artificial  interpofition  contri- 
butes to  retard  the  event  fo  impatiently  ex- 
pected, by  changing  the  nature  of  the  irrita- 
tion and  the  action  thereon  depending  ;  by  in- 
flaming the  parts,  and  rendering  them  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  dilate  ;  in  fhort,  by  occafioning  either 
prefent  dilbrder  or  future  difeale.  For  thefe 
reafons  we  muft.  be  firm,  and  refolved  to  with- 
in b  4  fond 
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ftand  the  entreaties  which  the  diftrefs  of  the 
patient  may  urge  her  to  make,  as  we  mutt  alfo 
the  di&ates  of  vehemence  and  ignorance. 
Others  may  be  impatient,  but  we  muft  pof- 
fefs  ourfelves,  and  act  upon  principle.  The 
event  will  juftify  our  conduct;  and,  though 
there  may  be  temporary  diflike  and  blame,  if 
we  do  what  is  right  there  will  be  permanent 
favour  and  reputation. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  pain  the  mem- 
branes containing  the  waters  are  turgid,  prefix- 
ed upon,  and  within  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  each  pain,  by 
which  the  further  dilatation  is  promoted ;  but 
in  the  abfence  of  a  pain  the  membranes  become 
flaccid,  and  feem  to  be  empty.  Thefe  different 
flates  of  the  membranes  are  readily  explained 
by  the  oblervations  before  made,  by  our  know- 
ing that  when  the  uterus  is  in  action  its  cavity 
is  leffened,  and  of  courfe  its  contents  are  com- 
prefled  ;  but  on  the  cefTation  of  the  action  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  is  again  enlarged,  and  the 
comprefTion  removed.  Hence  it  becomes 
neceffary,  when  an  examination  per  vaginam 
is  made  during  the  time  of  a  pain,  that  we 
{hould  be  cautious  not  to  break  the  mem- 
branes ;  and  if  any  accurate  inveiligation  be 

needful, 
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needful,  either  of  the  ftate  of  the  parts  or  of 
the  pofition  of  the  child,  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  interval  between  the  pains,  or 
protracted  till  the  pain  has  ceafed. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  the  os  uteri  is  wholly 
dilated,  the  membranes  are  ufually  ruptured 
by  the  force  of  the  pains,  and  the  waters  of 
the  ovum  are  diicharged  in  one  large  gufh  or 
flream.    But  in  many  cafes  the  membranes 
break  fpontaneoufly  long  before  this  period, 
without  any  material  inconvenience.    In  fome 
they  are  not  ruptured  when  the  dilatation  of 
the  os  uteri  is  completed,  but  are  protruded  by 
each  fucceffive  pain  lower  down  into  the  va- 
gina, and  then  within  the  os  externum,  which 
they  alfo  dilate ;  and  at  length  a  fmall  bag  of 
water  is  formed  without  the  os  externum,  which 
can  ferve  no  farther  purpofe. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  among 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  that  the  child  mould 
be  born  fpeedily  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes and  the  difcharge  of  the  waters.  This 
opinion  is  not  founded  in  prejudice,  but  in 
•  found  obfervation  ;  and  was  probably  nrft  en- 
tertained by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the 
care  of  breeding  cattle,  in  which  this  is  the 
ufual  courfe  of  parturition  ;  and  I  believe  it 

would 
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would  more  frequently  happen  in  the  human 
fpecies  if  the  progrefs  of  the  labour  were  not 
by  fome  means  or  other  difturbed  or  interrupt- 
ed. But  it  has  been  a  cuftom,  which  at  the 
prefent  time  is  not  unfrequent  with  prac- 
titioners, urged  by  the  diftrefs  and  fuffering  of 
thofe  whom  they  are  attending,  or  by  the 
concern  of  friends,  or  by  a  perfuafion  of  its 
propriety  and  advantage,  and  fometimes  per- 
haps by  their  own  impatience,  to  break  the 
membranes  before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated.  If 
thefe  are  ruptured  fpontaneoufly  or  artificially 
before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated  the  child  cannot 
poffibly  follow  immediately ;  and  all  that  is 
gained  is  by  bringing  the  Head  of  the  child, 
inftead  of  the  membranes  containinor  the 
waters,  into  contact  with  the  os  uteri.  This 
cannot  be  confidered  as  any  advantage,  as  it 
changes  a  very  foft  and  accommodating  me- 
dium, provided  by  Nature  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  any  undue  violence  upon  a  very 
tender  part,  for  the  hard  and  unaccommodat- 
ing head  of  the  child.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
ill  confequence  which  follows :  by  fuch  pro- 
ceeding we  occafion  a  general  derangement  of 
the  order  of  the  labour,  which  is  never  done 
with  impunity,  as  it  may  afterward  become 

the 
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the  caufe  of  a  laceration  of  the  external  parts, 
or  even  of  an  unfavourable  feparation  of  the 
■placenta.    Moreover,  by  this  premature  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  we  often  defeat  our 
own  purpofe  ;  and,  by  difturbing,  protraft  in- 
ftead  of  haften  the  labour.    We  will  there- 
fore agree  in  eftabliming  it  as  a  general  rule 
for  own  conducl,  that  the  membranes  mall 
never  be  ruptured  artificially,  at  leaft  before 
the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated,  and  be  perfuaded 
that  it  is  afterwards  unneceffary,  unlefs  there 
mould  be  fome  caufe  more  important,  or  fome 
reafon  of  more  weight  than  thofe  which  have 
teen  commonly  affigned. 


SECTION  VII. 

In  the  fecond  period  or  ftage  of  a  labour 
will  be  included  all  the  circumfrances  attend- 
in°-  the  defcent  of  the  child;  the  dilatation  of 
the  external  parts ;  and  the  final  expulfion  of 
the  child. 

Notwithstanding  the  definition  of  a  natural 
labour,  which  was  before  given,  this  is  not  to 

be 
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be  confidered  as  a  procefs  going  on  in  one  un- 
varying line,  and  that  every  aberration  is  to  be 
thought  of  fufficient  importance  to  conftitute 
a  labour  of  another  clafs.    In  this  refpetf  the 
definition  of  a  labour  may  be  compared  tc  that 
of  health,  which,  however  corred  in  General, 
if  fubmitted  to  a  critical  examination,  would 
not  conelpond  in  all  points  with  the  ftate  of 
any  individual  perfon.  In  like  manner,  though 
a  labour  cannot  come  under  the  denomination 
of  natural,  without  the  three  diftinguifhino- 
features,  yet  we  may  probably  never  meet 
with  any  two  labours  in  every  refped  exadly 
limilar.     There  are  perhaps  more  frequent 
deviations  in  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  a  labour  than  in 
any  other,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  and' 
the  manner  in  which  the  o*  uteri  is  dilated. 
Nor  is  the  fir  ft  ftage  concluded  either  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  or  by  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes  and  the  difcharge  of  the  waters, 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  theieeircumftances; 
and  the  farther  the  labour  is  advanced  before 
the  membranes  break,  the  better  it  afterwards 
terminates.    For,  before  that  event,  there  is 
lefs  violence  done  to  the  mother,  and  lefs 
ftrefs  upon  the  parts;  becaufe,  without  much 
fuffering,  they  every  moment  acquire  a  better 

diipofitioh 
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difpofition  to  dilate  ;  and,  till  that  has  hap- 
pened, whatever  may  be  its  pofition,  the  child 
under o"oino-  no  compreffion  is  free  from  all 
chance  of  injury. 

When  the  membranes  break,  if  the  os  uteri 
be  fully  driated,  the  child,  though  reding  at 
the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  either  finks 
by  its  own  gravity,  if  the  patient  be  in  an 
creel:  pofition,  or  is  propelled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  fame  pain  by  which  they  were  broken ; 
or,  after  a  fhort  refpite,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  returns,  and  the  head  of  the  child  is 
brought  fo  low  as  to  prefs  upon  the  external 
parts  ;  properly  fpeaking,  upon  the  internal 
furface  of  the perinceum.  In  its  paflage  through 
the  pelvis,  the  head  of  the  child,  which  at  the 
fuperior  aperture  was  placed  with  one  ear  to 
the  pubis  and  the  other  to  the  facrum,  or  with 
different  degrees  of  diagonal  direction,  under- 
goes various  changes  of  pofition,  by  which  it 
is  adapted  to  the  form  of  each  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, with  more  or  lefs  readinefs,  according  to 
its  fize,  the  degree  of  its  offification,  and  the 
force  of  the  pains.  With  all  thele  changes, 
whether  produced  eafily  or  tedioufly,  in  one  or 
in  many  hours,  the  practitioner  mould  on.  no 
account  interfere,    provided  the  labour  be 

natural. 
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natural.  If  he  attempts  to  correct  and  to 
regulate  every  flight  deviation,  or  ufes  any- 
artificial  means  for  haftening  the  procefs,  the 
events  of  his  practice  will  convince  him  that 
he  has  exercifed  his  art  on  unneceflary  and  im- 
proper occafions.  He  will  moreover  be  taught, 
though  he  may  acquire  momentary  approba- 
tion by  endeavouring  to  remove  every  little 
prefent  inconvenience,  that  difeafes  then  far 
diftant  will  be  attributed  to  his  mifcondudt,  and 
fometimes  hot  without  reafon.  In  this  ftate 
and  kind  of  labour  he  may  with  confidence 
rely  upon  the  powers  and  refources  of  the  con- 
fHtution,  which  will  produce  their  effect  with 
lefs  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  child,  and 
with  more  propriety  than  can  be  done  by  the 
moft  dexterous  human  fkill. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  begins  to  prefs 
upon  the  external  parts,  thefe  yield  in  a  morter 
or  longer  time,  and  with  more  or  lefs  eafe,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  rigidity,  the  degree  of 
difpofition  to  dilate  which  they  have  afliimed 
during  the  labour,  and  the  number  of  children 
Which  the  patient  has  before  had.  The  pre- 
vention of  any  injury  to  the  mother  when  the 
child  is  pafling  through  the  external  parts  be- 
ing efteemed  a  circumftancc  wholly  depend- 
in  s 
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ing  upon  the  care  of  the  pra&itioner,  this  part 
of  our  fubject  deferves  a  feparate  and  particular 
inquiry. 


SECTION  VIII. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  firft  begins  to 
prefs  upon  and  dilate  the  external  parts,  every 
pain  may  be  fuffered  to  produce  its  full  and 
natural  effetT:,  without  the  hazard  of  mifchief. 
But  when  a  part  of  the  head  is  infinuated  be- 
tween them,  and  the  perineeum  is  upon  the 
ftretch,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
violence  of  the  diftention.  Any  of  thefe  parts 
may  be  injured ;  but  the  perinaum  in  particu- 
lar is  fubject  to  a  laceration,  which  may  not 
only  extend  fo  far  as  to  occafion  much  prefent 
uneafinefs,  but  very  deplorable  confequences 
for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  It  is 
therefore  our  duty  to  enquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  different  methods  which  have  been,  re- 
commended for  the  prevention  of  this  accident., 
more  efpecially  as  it  admits  of  very  imperfect 
relief  when  it  has  happened. 

Yet 
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Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  none  of 
the  ancient  writers  *  either  advife  any  me- 
thod by  which  this  accident  may  be  pre- 
vented, or  any  means  to  be  ufed  for  its  relief, 
excepting  fuch  as  were  generally  recommend- 
ed for  inflamed,  ulcerated,  or  fiftulous  parts. 
We  may  therefore  prefume  that  it  is  an  acci- 
dent which  did  not  frequently  occur  in  their 
practice,  or  that  it  was  efteemed  of  too  little 
confequence  to  engage  their  attention.  With 
refpeft  to  the  former  opinion,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  whatever  event  is  the  confequence 
of  any  caufe  mud  at  all  times  be  produced 
under  .the  fame  circumftances,  if  that  caufe 
continues  to  exift  and  to  a£t.  But  thofe  who 
had  not  perfection  in  view,  and  formed  no 
very  nice  rule  for  their  own  conduct,  might 
not  be  fenfible  of  deviations,  and  would  not 
adjudge  difagreeable  confequences  to  their  own 
error  or  mifmanagement.  They  did  not  there- 
fore advife  any  method  of  preventing  this  ac- 

.  *  In  the  works  of  Eros,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century, 
and  which  were  publifhed  by  Spacbius,  this  accident  is  men- 
tioned, and  an  awkward  method  of  preventing  it  is  recom- 
mended. 

cident, 
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Cident,  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
caufe,  or  they  undervalued  it. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  pldeft 
Writers  in  midwifery  lived  before  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  eftabliftied,  and  in  countries  in 
which  polygamy  was  allowed ;  when  the 
death  or  infirmity  of  one  wife  was  compara- 
tively of  little  importance  to  him  who  had 
many,  equally,  or  in  fome  degree,  dividing  or 
partaking  of  his  affection.  But  on  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  which 
the  felfiih  arid  bad  difpofitions  of  the  human 
mind  were  intended  to  be  reftrained  or  cor- 
rected, and  its  better  qualities  exalted,  one  wife 
only  being  allowed  to  one  man,  and  the  being 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  entire  affections  of  her 
hufband,  every  difeafe  or  infirmity,  which 
might  render  her  perfon  lefs  agreeable  to  him, 
became  of  infinite  confequence  to  their  mutual 
happinefs.  Thofe  only  who  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fociety  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  many  evils  which  flow  from  this 
alienation  of  affection,  the  caufe  being  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  parties  themfelves,  can  be 
fufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
and  many  other  accidents  to  which  women 
are  fubject ;  and  which  are  often  negledted 
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and  difregarded,'  becaufe  they  are  not  attended 
with  immediate  danger. 

Still  the.  queftion  remains  to  be  decided, 
whether  women  are  by  any  peculiarity  of 
conftrudlion  naturally  or  neccfiarily  fubje£t  to 
a  laceration  of  the  pcrhuzum  ;  or  whether  this 
accident  be  the  confequence  of  erroneous  opini- 
ons, and  of  alterations  in  the  frame,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  peculiar  manners  of  fociety  ;  or 
of  any  adventitious  circumftance  whatever,  at 
the  time  of  delivery.    It  was  before  obferved  *, 
that  none  of  the  clafles  of  animals  are  liable  to 
a  laceration  of  the  perinaum,  except  when  ex- 
traordinary affiftance  is  given  in  cafes  of  other- 
wife  infuperable  difficulty;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  laceration  in  any  degree,  does 
not  univerfally  happen  to  thofe  women  who 
are  delivered  before  proper  affiftance  can  be 
<nven.    It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked  that,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  ftate  of  all  the  internal  parts, 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  at  the  time 
of  parturition  are  not  only  effectually,  but 
inoft  fafely  produced  by  the  inftin&ive  efforts  t 
of  the  parent.    From  a  general  furvey  of  the 
wifdom,  order,  and  benignity,  fo  clearly  appa- 
rent in  all  the  defigns  of  Providence,  in  every 

*  See  Chap.  II.  Seff.  VI. 
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circtimftance  particularly  which  relates  to  the 
propagation  of  the  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
and  the  co-aptation,  as  it  were,  of  that  wif- 
dom  to  the  neceflities  of  thofe  of  every  kind, 
we  might  perhaps  be  juftifled  in  making  this 
general  conclufion,  that  women,  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  which  relates  to  their  fafety  and 
well-doing  in  natural  parturition,  are  not  left 
in  a  more  deftitute  ftate  than  animals.  For 
though  it  were  proved  that  women  are  liable 
to  greater  natural  evils  and  difficulties  in  par- 
turition than  animals,  the  proofs  of  thefe  would 
equally  fatisfy  our  minds  that  they  are  alfo 
provided  by  nature  with  many  peculiar  re- 
fources,  and  with  powers  which  are  in  general, 
limited  only  by  the  degree  of  the  difficulties 
which  require  their  exertion. 

Neverthelefs,  from  the  frequency  of  the 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  when  women  are 
delivered  without  affiftance,  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  it  is  fometimes  prevented 
when  the  moil:  judicious  and  fkilful  affiftance 
is  given,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  women 
muft  often  be  unavoidably  fubjed  to  it,  and 
that  the  prevention  muft  ever  remain  an  ob- 
ject of  human  (kill.  Now,  with  refpedl  to' 
the  firft  ftatement,  that  of  the  laceration  hap- 
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pening  when  women  are  delivered  without 
affiftance,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  inevita- 
ble ;  for  even  then  it  may  be  the  production 
of  error  in  the  patient  herfelf,  or  her  friends. 
Becaufe,  from  the  hurry  and  folicitude  of  their 
minds,  and  even  by  their  fears,  me  may  have 
been  encouraged  to  make  great  voluntary  ef- 
forts, when  the  head  of  the  child  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  the  world,  merely  be- 
caufe Hie  was  not  affifted  ;  or,  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  head,  inftead  of  waiting  for  the 
body  to  be  expelled  alfo,  fome  officious  perfon 
prefumed  to  extract  it  without  regard  to  time, 
or  the  direction  of  the  'vagina.    As  to  the  dif- 
ficulty or  impoffibility  of  preventing  the  lace- 
ration in  fome  cafes,  we  are  to  confider  that 
what  may  happen  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  might 
not  have  happened  in  a  ftate  of  nature ;  that 
the  foundation  of  the  accident  may  have  been 
laid  by  fomething  done  in  the  preceding  ftage 
of  the  labour  ;  and  that  it  may  be  very  much 
doubted,  whether  fome  of  the  methods  prac- 
tifed  for  the  prevention  may  not  in  fact  have 
been  the  caufe  of  the  accident. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner  is  not  to 
•be  guided  by  refkaions  on  what  his  patients 
might  do  or  bear,  with  conftitutions  healthy 

and 
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and  firm,  and  with  minds  untainted  with  prer 
judices  ;  but  by  due  confideration  of  what  they 
are  now  capable  of  doing  or  bearing ;  and  he 
muft  adapt  his  rules  and  his  practice  to  the  ftate 
in  which  he  a&ualiy  finds  them.  From  fome 
natural  or  acquired  caufe  the  laceration  of  the 
ferinceum  certainly  does  very  often  happen  ; 
and  as  fo  much  of  the  future  happinefs  of  a 
woman  may  depend  upon  its  prevention,  we 
will  grant,  what  is  in  many  cafes  true,  that  it 
is  always  to  be  prevented  by  our  Ikill  and  care ; 
as  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  opinion,  though 
erroneous,  if  the  affiftance  we  afford  be  judici- 
oufly  given. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  labour,  efpecially  with 
firft  children,  it  is  not  unufual  to  find  the  ex- 
ternal parts  clofely  contracted,  and  void  of  all 
difpofition  to  dilate :  yet  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
hours,  even  when  they  have  undergone  no 
kind  of  preffure  or  diftention,  but  merely  by 
a  difpofition  affumed  from  their  confent  with 
the  internal  parts,  they  become  relaxed  and 
foft.  The  longer  the  time  therefore  which 
paffes  between  the  commencement  of  a  labour 
and  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  lefs  liable  to  a 
laceration  will  the  perinceum  be  ;  for  it  is  never 
lacerated  in  a  very  flow  labour,  whatever  may 
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be  the  fize  of  the  child.  But  if  it  was  poffible 
to  hurry  a  labour  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
head  of  the  child  mould  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with,  and  preffed  forcibly  upon,  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  before  they  had  acquired  the  dif- 
pofition  to  dilate,  they  would  be  univerfally 
torn,  unlefs  the  accident  was  prevented  by  art ; 
and  the  chance  of  the  accident  would .  be  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  precipitation,  and  per- 
haps many  hours  after  the  act,  by  whieh  the 
labour  was  hurried,  was  forgotten. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  insinuated 
within  the  external  parts,  if  thefe  do  not  eafily 
yield  to  the  occasion,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
dilate  them  artificially,  under  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring them,  to  allow  of  the  more  fpeedy  paf- 
fage  of  the  head.  During  every  pain,  it  is-  ob- 
vious that  the  parts  undergo  as  much  diften- 
tion  as  they  are  capable  of  bearing  without 
injury  *,  and  this  preparation,  as  it  is  called, 
irritating  and  cauling  an  additional  frrefs  upon 
them,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  this 
method  of  proceeding  contributes  to  their 
laceration,  AW  artificial  dilatation  of  the  parts, 
all  attempts  to  Hide  the  perinccum  over  the 
head  of  the  child  fpeedily,  are  therefore  to  be 
forborne  and  avoided  as  pernicious. 

When 
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When  the  external  parts  are  very  rigid  we 
have  been  taught  that  it  is  of  great  fervice  to 
anoint  them  frequently  and  nnfparingly  with 
fome  unctuous  application,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  or  improving  that  difpofition  to  di- 
late which  is  wanting.  If  the  parts  are  cloth- 
ed with  their  proper  mucus,  as  by  the  ufe  of 
any  application  in  the  manner  advifed,  that 
would  be  abfterged,  we  mail  afterwards  find 
ointments  of  any  kind  a  very  poor  fubftitute  for 
that  mucus,  and  that  there  is  little  profit  frond 
their  ufe.  But  if  the  parts,  from  any  caufe, 
fhould  become  heated  and  dry,  after  the  ap- 
plication of  flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
fome  foft  and  fimple  ointment  may  be  fer- 
viceable,  by  abating  their  heat,  giving  them 
a  difpofition  to  fecrete  their  proper  mucus,  and 
of  courfe  favouring  their  dilatation. 

In  fome  conftitutions  the  different  parts 
concerned  are  not  equally  inclined  to  dilate. 
Sometimes  the  internal  parts  dilate  in  the  mofh 
kindly  manner,  when  the  external  are  in  a 
contrary  ftate ;  and  fometimes  the  internal  are 
very  rigid,  when  the  external  parts  have  the 
greateft  aptitude  to  dilate,  yielding  to. the  firft 
impulfe  of  the  head.  There  is  in  all  infinitely 
more  difficulty  with  the  firft  than  with  fub- 
fequent  children,  not  from  rigidity  only,  but, 
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if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expretfion,  from  ig- 
norance how  to  dilate  j  arid  from  a  certain  de- 
gree of  re-action  in  the  parts  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  every  pain.  It  is  therefore  often 
obferved  that  the  head  of  the  child  advances 
more,  and  with  greater  fafety,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  a  pain  begins  to  abate,  than  during  its 
continuance  in  full  force  ;  becaufe  the  re-ac- 
tion of  the  parts  is  then  the  ftrongeft. 

During  a  pain  there  is  often  reafon  to  ex- 
pect that  the  head  of  the  child  would  be  ex- 
cluded ;  but  the  moment  the  pain  declines  the 
head  is  retracted  a  considerable  way  into  the 
vagina^  and  the  external  parts  clofe  again.  No 
other  inconvenience  arifes  from  this  caufe  than 
a  little  prolongation  of  the  labour,  which  may 
be  irkfome,  but  cannot  be  injurious.  If  the 
parts  do  not  diftend  favourably,  mould  the 
head  of  the  child  abide  within  them  in  the 
abfence  of  a  pain,  it  may  be  expedient  to  re- 
pel it  in  imitation  of  this  natural  occurrence, 
for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  laceration. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  every  mo- 
ment expected  to  pafs  through  the  external 
parts,  we  have  been  advifed  by  fome  to  for- 
ward the  emergence  of  the  head  from  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes.  Others  have  on  the 
contrary  allured  us  that  it  is  more  eligible  to 

prevent. 
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prevent,  for  a  certain  time,  this  emergence,  by 
which  means  not  only  time  is  given  for  the 
parts  to  dilate,  but  the  head  of  the  child  is 
brought  to  pafs  through  them  in  its  fmalleft 
axis,  and  lefs  diftention  is  thereby  occafioned. 
Whoever  has  reflected*  upon  this  fubjeft  would 
hefitate  as  much  to  believe  that,  in  the  gene- 
ral difpenfation  of  Providence,  it  mould  have 
been  left  to  human  Ikill  to  guide  the  head  of 
the  child  at  the  time  of  birth  in  a  direction 
different  from  that  in  which  it  moft  common- 
ly prefents,  as  that  it  could  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  generality  of  children  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  world  by  inftruments  or  by 
any  human  invention.    As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence enables  me  to  judge,  neither  of  thefe 
methods  ought  to  be  followed,  nor  any  other 
which  requires  a  complication  of  artifice;  for, 
after  a  trial  of  them  all,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  moft  effe&ual.  method  of  preventing  a 
laceration,  or  any  injury  to  the  parts,  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  fingle  principle  of  retarding, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  paflage  of  the  head  of 
the  child  through  them.    This  retarding  may 
depend  on  the  compofure  of  the  patient,  and 
the  fkill  of  the  practitioner  ;  and  thofe  errors, 
of  which  the  former  might  be  guilty,  the  lat- 
ter muft  endeavour  to  obviate  and  correct. 

When 
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When  the  head  of  the  child  is  nearly  born 
the  effort  to  expel  is  made  inftinclively,  and 
it  is  ufually  vehement,  the  breath  being  re- 
tained for  the  purpofe  of  ftrengthening  that 
effort.  The  patient  may  alfo,  from  a  perfua- 
fion  of  its  being  neceffary  and  proper,  or  at 
the  inftance  of  her  friends,  ftrive  with  much 
voluntary  exertion  to  add  to  the  force  of  the 
pain,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  the  child 
more  fpeedily.  If  we  prefume  that  the  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  parts  depends  merely  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  head  may  be  ex- 
pelled, and  that  thefe  are  only  able  to  bear 
without  injury  fo  much  diftention  as  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  inftincYive  efforts,  then  all  the 
additional  voluntary  force  is  beyond  what  is 
either  needful  or  fafe.  *  It  is  therefore  requi- 
fite  that  we  fhould  do  away  this  voluntary 
force  by  convincing  the  patient  of  its  impro- 
priety, and  diffuading  her  from  exerting  her- 
felf,  or  leflen  at  lead  the  voluntary  effort,  by 
urging  her  to  talk  or  cry  out  during  the  time 
of  a  pain,  which  will  prevent  her  from  retain- 
ing her  breath ;  or,  if  her  fufferings  are  fo 
great  that  (he  cannot  command  her  own  ac- 
tions,  then  the  efforts  me  makes  muff  be  re- 

*  See  Cbap.  II.  See,  VI. 
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fitted  on  our  part  by  the  application  of  fome 
equivalent  force,  in  the  manner  we  mail  foon 
confider.  When  the  patient  has  been  outra- 
geous, and  the  danger  of  a  laceration  very  great, 
1  have  fometimes  gained  a  refpite  by  telling 
her  fuddenly,  in  the  height  of  a  pain,  that  the 
child  was  already  born. 

Every  thinking  man  will  carry  the  princi- 
ples he  has  confidered  and  approved,  in  his  re- 
membrance,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
practice  ;  but  the  methods  by  which  his  prin- 
ciples are  purfued  muft  be  carefully  fuited  to 
the  particular  exigences  of  every  individual 
cafe.  In  the  fubject  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking  there  is  a  number  of  little  circum- 
ftances,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  reflection  and  experience.  But  it 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  practitioner 
to  refill,  the  progrefs  of  the  head  of  .the  child, 
during  the  time  of  a  pain,  by  placing  upon  it 
the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right-hand,  fo 
formed  that  they  may  bear  upon  many  points; 
or,  to  apply  the  palms  of  one  or  both  of  the 
thumbs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  mall  at 
the  fame  time  fupport  the  fourchette,  or  thin 
edge  of  the  perinaum.  But  in  firft  children, 
when,  from  the  vehemence,  of  the  patient, 

and 
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and  the  rigid  ftate  of  the  parts,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  apprehend  a  laceration  of  the  perince- 
um9  then,  occafionally  calling  in  the  other 
means  to  our  aid,  we  mall  be  able  to  give  the 
moft  powerful  and  effectual  fupport,  by  apply- 
ing the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  covered  with  a 
foft  cloth,  over  the  whole  *  temporary  and 
natural  perinpeum,  and  the  right-hand  employ- 
ed as  was  before  mentioned,  with  a  force  fuf- 
ficiently  firm  to  refill:  the  exertions  of  the  pa- 
tient during  the  violence  of  the  pain.  In  this 
way  we  are  to  proceed  till  the  parts  are  fuf- 
fkiently  dilated,  when  the  head  may  be  per- 
mitted to  flide  through  them  in  the  flowefr. 
and  gentleft  manner ;  and  we  are  never  to 
quit  our  attention  till  it  is  perfectly  cleared  of 
th  e  pennceum.  Should  there  be  any  delay  or 
awkwardnefs  when  the  perineum  Aides  over 
the  face,  the  fore- finger  of  the  right-hand  muft 
be  paffed  under  its  lateral  edge,  by  which  it 
may  be  cleared  of  the  chin  before  the  fupport 
given  by  the  left-hand  is  withdrawn. '  When 
the  pains  are  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  the  pa- 
tient reftlefs  in  her  efforts,  the  head  will  fome- 
times-  be  expelled  with  wonderful  velocity,  in 
Oppofition  to  all  the  refinance  we  are  able  to 
*  See  Chap.  II.  Sec,  II. 
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make ;  but  by  this  calm  and  fteady  proceed- 
in^  we  may  be  allured  that  we  mall,  under  all 
circumftances,  wholly  prevent,  or  greatly 
leflen,  all  the  evils  to  which  (he  would  have 
been  liable  if  our  conduct  had  been  different. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obfervethat  thefe  attempts 
to  prevent  the  laceration  of  the  perinaum  pro- 
duce fome  effect  upon  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  upon  the  parts  of  the  mother.    In  the 
application,  therefore,  of  the  refitting  force 
we  muft  not  only  be  careful  that  the  pofition, 
of  the  patient  is  proper,  and  fuch  as  will  allow 
us  to  ad,  with  advantage,  but  that  we  do  not 
make  any  injurious  or  partial  prerTure  ;  be- 
caufe,  if  a  partial  fupport  be  given  to  the  pe- 
rinaum, the  head  of  the  child  is  projected 
againft  an  unfupported  part,  and  the  danger  of 
a  laceration  is  increafed.    The  fupport  muft 
be  equally  applied  and  uniformly  exerted  ;  and 
then  there  will  be  no  greater  prejudice  done, 
than  what  might  be  occafioned  by  the  rigidity 
of  the  parts. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  expelled, 
perhaps  the  confequences  of  an  inftant  trail- 
fit  ion  from  extreme  mifery  to  total  freedom 
from  pain,  and  to  poMtivejoy,  are  in  no  cafe, 
to  which  human  nature  is  fubjecl,  more  con- 

fpicuous 
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fpicuous  and  interefting,  though  the  delivery 
be  not  completed.    It  was  formerly  fuppofed 
neceflary  for  the  practitioner  to  extract,  the 
body  of  the  child  immediately  after  the  ex- 
pulfion of  the  head,  left  it  mould  be  deftroyed 
by  confinement  in  this  untoward  pofition. 
But  experience  has  not  only  proved  that  the 
child  is  not  on  that  account  in  any  particular 
danger;  but  that  it  is  really  fafer  and  better, 
both  for  the  mother  and  child,  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  pains,  by  which  it  will  foon  be 
expelled ;  and  a  more  favourable  exclufion  of 
the  placenta  will  alfo  by  that  means  be  obtain- 
ed.   In  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  head,  the  action  of  the  uterus 
returning,  the  moulders  of  the  child  advance, 
and  the  external  parts  of  the  mother  being 
again  brought  upon  the  ftretch,  the  prac- 
titioner muft  place  the  fingers  of  his  right-hand 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  left  fupport  the  perineum  with  as 
much  circumfpection  as  when  the  head  was 
expelled;  he  muft  then  conduct  the  body 
flowly  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina,  till  it  is 
wholly  extricated,  though  two  or  three  pains 
are  fometimes  required  for  the  expulfion  of  the 
fhoulders  of  the  child  after  the  head  is  born. 

6  The 
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The  child  is  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  that  the  external  air  may  have  free  accefs 
to  its  mouth,  its  head  being  covered ;  care  be- 
ino-  then  taken  of  the  mother  we  muft  pro- 
ceed  to  tie  the  navel-ftring  in  the  manner  re- 
commended in  the  next  fection. 

1 1  BW1~~~ 

SECTION  IX. 

The  operation  of  tying  and  cutting  the 
navel-ftring  when  the  child  is  born,  though  in 
itfelf  of  no  great  importance,  was  formerly 
thought  to  require  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment 
as  to  give  a  profeffional  name  to  thofe  who  are 
now  called  practitioners  in  midwifery.  But 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  the  mother  or  child  is  of  lome  confequencej 
and  even  in  trifling  matters,  there  is  a  pro- 
priety of  manner,  the  want  of  which  may 
lefTen  the  eftimation  of  every  perfon's  cha- 
racter. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a  practice  with  the 
ancients  to  wait  for  a  certain  time  after 

the  birth  of  the  child  for  the  exclufion  of 

the  placenta  before  the  navel-ftring  was  tied 

or  divided  ;  if  the  child  was  born  apparently 

dead, 
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dead,  or  in  a  very  feeble  ftate,  the  placenta, 
when  expelled,  was  laid  upon  its  belly,  as  a 
reftoring  or  comforting  application.  When 
the  child  revived  but  (lowly,  or  when  the 
figns  of  life  declined,  it  became  a  cuftom  to 
lay  the  placenta  on  hot  embers,  *  or  to  im- 
merfe  it  in  hot  wine  ;  and  the  heat  thereby 
conveyed  was  fuppofed  to  ftimulate  the  weak 
or  decaying  powers  of  life  to  more  vigorous 
action.  It  has  fince  been  the  practice  to  divide 
the  funis  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  ;  and  the  weaker  this  was,  the  more  ex- 
pedition it  was  thought  neceffary  to  ufe;  for, 
the  child  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  an  apoplectic  patient,  a  certain 
portion  of  blood  might  by  that  means  be  dis- 
charged from  the  divided  funis,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  inflantly  removed.  There  is 
another  method  which  I  have  feen  praftifed, 
the  very  reverfe  of  the  former  ;  for  in  this, 
the  lofs  of  any  quantity  of  blood  being  con- 
fidered  as  injurious,  the  navel  firing  was  not 
divided,  but  the  blood  contained  in  its  vefTels 
was  repeatedly  ftroked  from  the  placenta  to- 
wards the  body  of  the  child.  In  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  many  others  founded  on 

*  See  Peu  Pratique  des  Accouchments,  Livre  I.  Chap. 
xil.  18. 

caprice 
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Caprice  or  on  directly  contrary  principles,  chil- 
dren have  been  treated  in  different  times  and 
»  countries,  and  yet  they  have  generally  done 
well ;  the  operations  of  Nature  being  very 
ftubborn,  and  happily  admitting  of  confiderable 
deviation  and  interruption,  without  the  pre- 
vention of  her  ends. 

There  is  yet  in  all  things  a  perfectly  right 
and  a  wrong  method ;  and,  though  the  advan- 
tage or  difadvantage  of  thefe  may  be  overlook- 
ed, the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the  right 
method  muft  be  evidently  proved  by  individu- 
al cafes,  and  of  courfe  by  the  general  refult  of 
practice.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
points,  we  have  been  too  fond  of  interfering 
with  art,  and  have  configned  too  little  to  na- 
ture, as  if  the  human  race  had  been  deftined 
to  wretchednefs  and  difafter,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  beyond  the  allotment  of  other 
creatures. 

Perhaps  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  body  of  the  child,  immediately  after  its 
birth,  at  leaft  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced,  are  not  perfectly  underftood  at  this 
time.    *  But  we  know  if  the  child  is  in  a 

healthy 

*  See  Peu  Pratique  des  Accouchments,  Livre  I.  Chap. 

Vol.  I.  Dd  xii.  18. 
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healthy  {late  that  it  cries  luftily  and  continue 
ally,  when  the  air  rufhes  into  its:  lungs,  which 
are  thereby  expanded.  This  cry,-  which  does- 
not  feern  to  be  occafiorfed  by  pain  but  furprifey 
is  in  its  confequences  extremely  important,  as 
it  is  the  caufe  of  an  exertion  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  child,  and  enables  it  to  acquire  a  new 
manner  of  riving,  inconfiftent  with,-  and  very 
different  from,  that  which  it  poffefTed  before 
it  was  born.  But  the  change  from  uterine 
life,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  breathing  life,  is 
not  mftant'aneous,  but  gradual;  and  the  ute- 
rine life  continues  till  the  breathing  life  is  per- 
fected, as  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
circulation  between  the  child  and  placenta  for 
fome  time  after  it  has  cried.  As  the  breath- 
ing life  becomes  perfected,  the  uterine  life 
declines,  and  the  manner  of  its  declenfion 
may  be  proved  by  attending  to  the  pulfation 
of  the  navel-ftring,  which  firft  ceafes  at  the 
part  neareft  the  placenta ;  and  then,-  by  flow 
degrees,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  child,  till  at 
length  it  entirely  ceafes,  fo  that  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  blood  ultimately  refides  in  the 

xii.  18.  And  an  Eflay  on  the  Treatment  of  Women  in 
Childbed;  written  by  my  very  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
friend  Mr.  Charles  White. 

body 
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body  of  the  child,  and  the  navel-ftring  be- 
comes quite  flaccid.  It  feems  reafonable  to 
believe  that  the  continuance  of  the  uterine  life 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  was  defigned  for 
its  prefervation  from  the  accidents  of  its  ftate 
at  that  time;  mould  the  acquisition  of  its 
breathing  life  be  by  any  caufe  retarded  or  hin- 
dered. If  then  the  practice  of  tying  or  divid- 
ing the  navel-ftrino;  the  inftant  the  child  is 
born  be  followed,  though  ft  were  before  vigo- 
rous, it  will  in  fome  cafes  immediately  de- 
cline, and,  never  acquiring  its  perfect  breath- 
ing life,  may  in  a  fhort  time  die :  or,  if  the 
child  were  in  a  feeble  or  a  dubious  ftate,  pof- 
feffing  only  that  life  which  it  had  during  its 
refidence  in  the  uterus,  as  by  tying  and  divid- 
ing the  navel-firing  that  life  is  deftroyed  be- 
fore the  breathing  life  is  acquired,  it  muft  in- 
evitably perifh.  We  may  therefore  fafely  con- 
clude that  the  navel-ftring  of  a  new-born  in- 
fant ought  never  to  be  tied  or  divided  till  the 
circulation  in  it  has  ceafed  fpontaneoufly ;  nor 
would  the  child  fufFer,  though  the  funis  was 
never  tied,  if  it  was  not  divided. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  manner  of  tying  the 
navel-ftring  there  has  alfo  been  much  diffe* 

D  d  2  rence 
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rence  of  opinion,  whether  there  mould  be  one 
or  two  ligatures,  and  in  what  part  thefe  fhould 
be  fixed.  Two  ligatures  were  advifed  on  the 
preiumption  that,  by  the  end  of  the  funis  next 
the  placenta,  the  maternal  blood  might  be 
difcharged,  and  the  parent  brought  into  great 
danger,  as  if  there  were  two  currents  of  blood 

CD  ' 

circulating  in  the  veffels  ;  and  by  fome  it  was 
alio  fuppofed  proper  to  ufe  two  ligatures,  for 
the  purpofe  of  retaining  the  blood,  prefuming 
that  the  placenta  would  be  caft  off  more  com- 
modioufly,  in  the  manner  of  a  gorged  leech. 
On  the  contrary,  one  ligature  has  been  recom- 
mended, that  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  draining  away  as  much  blood  as  poflible 
from  the  placenta,  by  the  divided  end  of  the 
funis,  which  was  fuppofed  to  produce  an  ad- 
vantage equal  to  the  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  placenta,  and  to  favour  its  expulfion.  But, 
if  the  cuftom  of  deferring  to  make  the  liga- 
tures till  the  circulation  in  the  funis  ceafes  be 
eftablimed,  all  this  reafoning  in  favour  of  one 
or  two  ligatures  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Yet, 
as  there  is  a  poffibility  in  the  cafe  of  twins, 
with  a  double  placenta,  of  the  child  yet  un- 
born lofing  its  blood  by  the  divided  funis  of 
6  that 
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that  which  is  born,  and  from  the  habit  of  ufing 
them,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  two  ligatures, 
more  efpecially  as  no  harm  can  arife  from 
them,  even  if  one  mould  be  ufelefs.  As  to 
the  part  where  the  ligature  ought  to  be  fixed 
it  is  of  no  real  confequence ;  becaufe  the  fu- 
ture feparation  of  the  funis  will  not  be  made 
at  the  ligature,  wherever  that  is  fixed,  but  at 
a  line,  evidently  marked,  and  clofe  to  the 
belly  of  the  child  ;  and  as  to  the  materials  ufed, 
provided  they  are  not  fo  thick  as  to  be  cum- 
berfome,  nor  fo  thin  as  to  cut  the  funis,  it  is 
all  that  is  required. 

In  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  fometimes  longer,  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  circulation  in  the  funis  having  ceaf- 
ed,  and  the  funis  itfelf  become  empty  and 
flaccid,  one  ligature  is  to  be  fixed  upon  it  about 
three  inches  from  the  belly  of  the  child,  and 
another  at  twice  that  diftance,  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  reprefs  the  circulation  which  may 
happen  to  return,  and  yet  not  fo  firmly  as  to 
divide  it.  The  navel-ftring  may  then  be  cut 
with  a  pair  of  fciffors  between  the  two  liga- 
tures, and  the  child  given  to  a  careful  affiftant. 
It  was  formerly  the  cuflom  to  divide  the 

D  d  3  funis 
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funis  under  the  bed-clpthes ;  but,  having  once 
known  a  very  deplorable  accident  happen 
from  this  caufe,  I  make  it  a  general  rule  to 
withdraw  the  child,  that  I  may  have  an  of 
opportunity  of  feeing  when  I  tie  or  divide  the 

funis. 
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\  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child  it  is  proper 
to  apply  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  to  afcertain  whether  there  be  another 
child  ;  or  whether  the  uterus  be  contracting  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  the  feparation  and  ex- 
clufion  of  the  placenta.  Both  the  doctrines 
and  cuftoms  of  practice,  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  placenta,  have  been  exceedingly 
different,  even  in  common  cafes ;  and  though 
one  method  of  proceeding  may  be  more  gene- 
rally preferred  and  followed  than  the  reft, 
there  is,  in  the  management  of  the  placenta, 
much  diverfity  in  the  conduct  of  individual 
practitioners,  who  may  be  fufpp&ed  to  aft 
fometimes  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their 
i  own 
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own  judgment,  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
The  minds  of  all  women  are  full  of  folicitous 
fears  till  the  placenta  is  brought  away;  and 
the  foouer  this  is  done,  after  the  child  is  born, 
the  more  they  are  gratified.  But  though  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  and  the  fidelity  of  practice 
founded  thereon,  may  not  always  be  accepta.- 
ble;  yet  in  all  practitioners,  however  defirous 
of  obliging,  there  mod  be  fome  firmnefs  of 
mind,  fame  determination  to  act  upon  princi- 
ple, or  they  will  be  perpetually  involved  in 
error,  and  led  to  do  what  may  be  productive 
of  immediate  or  diftant  mifchief,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  evil  of  prefent  cenfure. 

In  the  hiftory  which  has  been  given  of  the 
former  ftages  of  a  natural  labour  it  appears, 
that  all  the  pafTive  changes  which  the  parts 
undergo,  and  all  the  active  powers  exerted  for 
producing  thefe  changes,  are  not  only  entirely 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  patient,  but  are 
fully  equal  to  the  end  which  they  were  de- 
iigned  to  accomplifh  without  any  affiftance, 
which  is  no  more  wanted  for  the  purpofe  of 
forwarding  a  natural  labour  than  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  body.    When  we 

D  d  4  have 
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have  feen  a  child  fafely  expelled  by  a  procefs 
beautiful,  and  regulated  by  the  greateft  wif- 
dom,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  we 
mould  be  apprehenfive  of  error  or  inability  in 
thofe  powers,  for  the  feparation  or  exclufion 
of  the  placenta,  which  is  but  an  inferior  and 
fecondary  part  of  the  fame  procefs  ;  or  why 
we  (hould  not  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes  of 
medicine,  be  firft  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  art  before  we  attempt  to  give  affiftance. 
On  the  proper  management  of  the  placenta 
the  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  fitting  and  neceffary  that  our  con- 
duct mould  be  guided  not  by  prejudice,  but 
by  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  experience. 

After  a  natural  labour,  efpecially  with  a 
firft  child,  the  pain  which  the  patient  has 
fuftered,  and  the  exertions  by  which  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  child  was  effected,  will  have 
occafioned  a  proportionate  degree  of  tempo- 
rary fever,  and  fhe  will  be  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  as  if  me  had  undergone  fome  exceflive 
fatigue.  By  the  birth  of  the  child  fhe,is  freed 
from  her  fufFering,  and  it  muft  be  our  firft 
employment  to reftore  tranquillity  toher  mind, 
to  calm  the  hurried  circulation  of  the  blood, 

and 
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and  to  bring  her  as  foon  as  we  can  into  a 
quiet  and  natural  ftate.    In  the  courfe  of  ten, 
and  feldom  of  more  than  twenty  minutes,  the 
action  of  the  uterus  is  again  excited  for  the 
purpofe  of  expelling  the  placenta,  which  is 
indicated  by  pain,  lefs  in  degree,  but  in  other 
refpects  like  that  of  which  me  complained 
when  the  child  was  expelled.    It  feldom  hap- 
pens that  the  placenta  is  either  wholly  fepa- 
rated  or  expelled  by  the  firft  pain,  but  when 
that  has  ceafed  for  a  few  minutes  it  is  again 
renewed;  and,  on  examination,  the.  placenta 
is  often  found  defcended,  or  defcending,  into 
the  vagina,  where  it  may  with  fafety  and 
propriety  be  fuffered  to  abide,  till  it  is  wholly 
expelled  by  a  repetition  of  the  pains.    But  if 
the  placenta  fhould  defcend  very  (lowly,  or 
the  patient  be  much  difturbed,  the  practitioner 
may  take  hold  of  the  funis*,  and  by  gently 
pulling  in  the  time  of  a  pain,  and  in  a  proper 

*  When  the  young  has  been  a  fhort  time  expelled,  car- 
nivorous animals  lay  hold  of  the  navel-ftring  with  their 
teeth,  in  order  to  extradl  the  placenta.  It  is  probable  that 
a  woman  in  a  ftate  of  nature  would,  with  her  own  hands, 
give  (omething  like  the  fame  afliftance  ;  and  in  the  force  I 
ufe  to  bring  down  the  placenta,  I  always  bear  in  mind  this 
circumftance. 

direction, 
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direction,  favour  its  feparation  and  defcent. 
But  whether  the  placenta  fliould  defcend  into 
the  vagina  fpontaneoufly,  or  be  brought  down, 
by  the  gentle  affiftance  given,  it  fliould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  there  till  it  is  excluded  by  the 
pains ;  at  leaft  it  fliould  not  be  extracted  before 
the  hurry  occasioned  by  the  labour  is  wholly 
compofed,  and  the  uterus  has  had  fufficient 
time  to  contract  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  alarming  hemorrhage.  The  placenta  fel- 
dom  remains  more  than  one  hour  in  this  fitu- 
ation  ;  but,  if  it  fliould  not  be  excluded  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  we  may  again  take  hold  of 
the  funis,  and,  aiding  the  force  of  a  pain,  in 
the  gentleft  and  floweft  manner,  bring  the 
placenta  through  the  os  externum.  We  mufl: 
be  likewife  cautious  to  bring  down  the  mem- 
branes as  perfectly  as  we  can,  that  any  poagula 
formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  may  be  en- 
veloped in  them,  and  one  .principal  caufe  of 
after-pain  be  removed.  Then  the  patient, 
being  put  in  a  comfortable  ftate,  and  as  little 
difturbed  as  pofiible,  may  be  left  to  her  re- 
pofe. 

In  this  third  ftage  of  a  labour  many  incon- 
veniences and  many  impediments  to  the  exclu- 
sion. 
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fion  of  the  placenta  may  occur ;  the  gene- 
rality of  which  require  a  longer  time  to  be 
given,  and  fome  the  afliftance  of  art,  for  the 
removal  or  prevention  of  danger.  But  of  all 
thefe  difficulties,  and  the  means  of  giving  re- 
lief, we  (hall  fpeak  very  fully  when  we  come 
to  the  treatment  of  Uterine  Hemorrhages. 
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